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No. 385, dated Lahore, 13th April 1885. 
From— J. A, Grant, Esqaire, Offg. Junior Secretary to FinaDcial Commissioneri Pan jab» 
To—The OflFg. Junior Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

I AM directed to submit herewith, for the orders of 
Government, the Final Report of the Revised Regular 
Settlement of the Jhelum District, together with a review 
of the same by the Commissioner of Settlements and Agri- 
culture, Colonel E. 6. Wace, who is now the Second Einau- 
cial Commissioner. 



2. This district, which has never been subjected to 
, ^ . , , . ^. revenue survey, is an area of a little 

PhyBical description. a f\r\i\ ^^ i« ij 

over 4,000 square miles, lying between 
the Rawalpindi District on the north and the Jhelum River 
or the Shahpur District on the south. With the exception 
of a narrow strip of level country along the bank of the river, 
it consists of an elevated and rough plateau shut in upon the 
south by the hills of the Salt Range and its branches, 
which enclose several high-lying but fruitful valleys. There 
is very little artificial irrigation, so that the agricultural 
prosperity of the whole tract is almost entirely dependent 
upon a rainfall which varies from 27 inches per annum at 
Jhelum in the east to 15 inches per annum at Talagang in 
the west. 

3. The population is mainly agricultural and Muham- 

madan. The total number of souls 
*^^° ** ^°°' is 522,840 according to an enumeration 

made by the Settlement Department in 1875 ; but accord- 
ing to the regular census of 1881 it is 589,373. Of these 
the urban population number 61,109, but the census classifi-i 
cation rendered it necessary to treat as towns places like 
Lawa, Bhon, Chakwdl and Talagang, which are rather large 
villages under peculiar conditions than towns in the true 
sense of the word. The population which can properly 
be called urban is in all probability not more than 40,000, 
of whom many are directly dependent upon land. Simi« 
larly, no fewer than 516,745 persons are returned as Muham- 
madans. There are about 63.^000 HindiiS; who are generally 
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connected with trade, although here and there a few 
settlements of Hindu agriculturists can be found. The 
remainder of the population is principally Sikh, and almost 
entirely made up of the families of persons who are or have 
been in Government service, 

4. The tribal organization of the people has survived 

here to a much greater extent than 
in the east or central Punjab. It 
seems probable, however, that with a continuance of peace 
and good government it will gradually decay. A life of 
violence in a secluded country difficult of access keeps tribal 
feeling in continual vigour. When peace is ensured and 
communications are multiplied, the necessity for conjoint 
action ceases to be felt, and other motives and interests which 
tend to separation are gradually developed. Even in the 
stormy times before British rule it was very rarely that the 
tribal feeling was able to quell the mutual differences of 
sections by the claims of common defence. Alike among 
Gakhars, Janjiibas, Mairs and Kassars, the Sikhs were 
generally able to use one-half of the tribe against the other. 
The bonds of tribal union are therefore hardly political 
They are nevertheless real and of considerable importance 
in administration. To define them is difficult; for they 
consist rather of moral habits and inherited traits of character 
than of material facts which can be enumerated and classi- 
fied. Speaking generally, it may be said that the members 
of a tribe will have the same aims and ideals, will think alike 
upon most of the important subjects which come within 
their view, will look for guidance in similar directions, and 
'be more apt than others to follow the guidance they receive. 
This disposition naturally leads to the formation of factions. 
In most of the tribes at least two separate parties may be 
found, and though in many cases the differences and jea- 
lousies between these are almost extinguished, yet in others 
they still survive in great vigour. The old rivalry between 
Darapur and Chakri in tahsil Jhelum is almost completely 
moribund ; but the private feuds and alliances of the Dhanni 
in Ghakw&l or of Ldwa in Talagang have still some interest 
for the administrator. The chief tribes of this district are 
the Gakhars in tahsil Jhelum, the Janjtihas in Pind Dddan 
Khan, the Mairs and Eassars in Ohakwdl, and the Awdns in 
Talagang. Of allthese and of several others less important 
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an account will be found in the second Chapter of the 
Settlement Officer's Beport, which is illustrated by a use- 
ful map. 

5. In round numbers the cultirated area is 910^000 

acres, upon which were grown at the 

temfot^^ *ito *°^ ^^^ *^°^® ^^ *^® settlement measurements 
emso agncu ure. 960,000 acres of crops. Less than 

27,000 acres are under artificial irrigation, while the area 
benefited by river floods is about 26,000 acres more. In prac- 
tice, therefore, the agriculture of the whole district is at the 
, mercy of the rainfall. The staple crops are wheat and bijra. 
The former of these is by far the more important of the 
two, and its success or failure stamps the essential character 
of the farmer's year. The most common system of culti- 
vation is that of the two-year course. Under this land is 
allowed to lie fallow for two months, in December and 
January, and thereafter ploughed and cross-ploughed until 
the following October. Wheatis then sown, and as soon as 
the wheat crop is off the ground bdjra is put in to complete 
the course. In the west of the district and among inferior 
agriculturists elsewhere this system of cultivation gives place 
to another, which keeps spring and autumn lands distinct, 
and takes one crop from each regularly every year. Neither 
of these systems of husbandry is, however, rigidly adhered 
to, and both are liable to variation to suit the caprices 
of the season. In the year of settlement measurements, for 
instance, more than two-thirds of the whole cultivated area 
was returned as under rabi crops. The villagers are no 
doubt correct in thinking these crops more valuable and 
more useful than thiose of the autumn. They devote to their 
cultivation the greater portion of their industry and skill. 
Nevertheless the proportion of more than two acres of rabi 
for one of kharif harvest can scarcely be normal, and must 
bave been due to some peculiarity of the season. In the 
last revenue returns the proportion is about one-and-a-half 
to one. 

6. There are thus about 1*6 acres of crop for each head 

of population. This comparison, how- 
' Incidence of population evcr, thouffh it takes account of the 

on crop area. - • ■, , 

D mcrease m population up to 1881, 

I deals only with the cultivation of 1575. The pressure of 
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population is thus made to appear somewhat more severe 
than it really is. Moreover, the Afghdn war and the Kash- 
mir famine collected in the town of Jhelum a large misceU 
laneous population — hoth military and civil — who were 
included in the census enumeration, hut who are not true 
residents. When these coDsiderations are duly weighed, 
it seems fair to conclude that there are at least 1*75 acres 
of crop for each head of the normal population. 

7. According to the census returns the population 

is only 161 per 'square mile of total 
area ; in other words, there are about 
4*24 acres to each individual. This difference of result 
shows how large the waste areas of the district are. As 
a matter of fact, according to the measurements of the pre- 
sent Settlement they are not far short of 17 lakhs of acres. 
Out of this total about 280,000 acres are returned as cul- 
turable. Government rakhs and forests (since the close 
of the Forest Settlement) occupy nearly 3 lakhs of acres 
more; while the remaining area of 11 lakhs of acres is 
classed as barren ground. A great deal of this really is 
harren, and is made up of steep ravines, inhospitable rocks, 
or sandy torrent beds. In what remains there is some pas- 
turage, but principally of a kind more adapted for goats 
and sheep than for horned cattle. Such as it is it is nearly 
always of poor quality and unable to sustain any very 
great number of animals, except upon areas disproportion- 
ately large. It is remarkable that the increase in live-stock 
during the currency of the expired settlement has not been 
in the same proportion as that of the other elements of 
agricultural resource. In some instances there has been 
actual and considerable decadence. Particular causes, such 
as disease and taxes on grazing, have had some share in this 
result. But it seems probable also that with the advent of 
settled times stock-raising (except in the case of special 
hreeds) will show a tendency in this part of the country not 
perhaps to decay, but to become stationary and limited to 
the more pressing necessities of agriculture. 

8. The average land revenue received by the Sikhs 

Fiacai history. from this district sccms to have been 

a little over 7 lakhs of rupees; but 
the available information on the subject is imperfect and 
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not very trustworthy. After annexation two summary settle*' 
xnents followed each other in rapid succession. The aver- 
age demand under them was ahout 6^ lakhs of rupees. In 
June 1885 the first regular settlement was commenced by 
Mr. Arthur Brandreth, and, after many unavoidable delays, 
was finally completed by the same officer in May 1864. In 
that year the assessment stood at Rs. 6,22,401, of which 
Rs. 5,78,060 was Khdlsa revenue. Mr. Brandreth's settle- 
ment was sanctioned by Government for ten years in a letter 
to the Financial Commissioner, No. 946 of 6th October 1864. 
His assessments were moderate, and worked extremely well. 
Revenue was collected with ease, while cultivation under- 
went a rapid and continuous expansion. Much of the new 
land now first brought under the plough was not of very good 
quality; but after making a very liberal allowance upon 
this account, Colonel Wace calculates that the increase in 
resources due to increase in cultivation alone during the 
currency of the first regular settlement varied from 11 per 
cent, in tahsil Jhelum to nearly 18 per cent, in tahsil Taia- 
gang (Report page 113). This estimate is certainly moder- 
ate ; for the actual increase in the area under cultivation 
varied from 33 per ceut. in Jhelum to 53 per cent, in . Tala- 

9. Mr. Brandreth's settlement expired in 1874, and 
„, , re-settlement operations were com- 

Tue new assessment. -i j ji i ^ j^y 

menced at the close of the same year. 
The proposals for the new assessment were submitted by 
Colonel (then Major) Wace in January 187». Starting 
from an existing district jama of Rs. 6,12,205 for the year 
1877-78, Colonel Wace proposed revenue rates which were 
equivalent to a new jama of Rs. 7,20,631. The actual 
amount yielded by his detailed village assessments was, 
however, only Ks. 6,92,372, or an increase of Rs. 80,167 
over the assessment of Mr. Brandreth. These proposals 
were reviewed by the Additional Financial Commissioner 
(Colonel Davies) in 1879. Taking into view the great in- 
crease in agricultural resources which is summarized in 
Chapter V of the present Report, there seemed reason for 
doubt whether the proposed rates had not in some instances 
been pitched too low. This doubt was strengthened by the 
fact that the assessment indicated by a lenient produce 
estimate ^as Rs, 8,31^412. The Additional Einancial Com-> 
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miHsioner, therefore, slightly raised the rates in the follow- 
ing instances : — 
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Tlie other rates were accepted as proposed, but in some 
instances it was found necessary to direct that they should 
he more closely followed in the detailed assessments than 
had been originally intended. The general result was, that 
the rates sanctioned by the Additional Financial Commis- 
sioner indicated a jama of Rs. 7,36,407 ; while the detailed 
amount expected to be realized in practice was Rs. 7,29,369. 
As a matter of fact, after making some corrections chiefly 
due to river action, the amount actually assessed was 
Rs. 7,30,518, or an increase of Rs. 1,24,904 over the previously 
existing assessment. The new jamas were introduced from 
the kharif season of 1879, and were every where accepted 
witli alacrity. The Financial Commissioner sees no reason 
to doubt that the orders given by him in 1879 were fair and 
judicious ; they have passed successfully through a practical 
experience of five years, including two years far from favour- 
able to agriculture ; they have left the people satisfied ; and 
thev have secured for Government a reasonable increase in 
revenue. 

10. In working this assessment the parts of the district 
^ , , . . which will require most attention are 

Future revenue aduaims. , , mi i i! -n j -n ^ j -wrv, xu 

tratiuQ. the Thai of Pmd Dadan Khan, the 

western half of tahsil Talagang, and 
the villages along the river, especially those towards the 
Shahpur boundary. The Thai is a parched country of uncer* 
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tain rainfall. The cultivation is rough, and the people hardly 
so thoroughly settled as in the more eastern parts of the 
tahsll. The new assessment averages IS^ annas per acre cul- 
tivated, which is not more than can be paid with ease in all 
ordinary years. In really bad years, however, the Deputy 
Commissioner must always be prepared to deal promptly 
and effectually with this tract, which might easily be disor- 
ganized by the harsh and unintelligent collection of any fixed 
assessment, however, moderate. It must always be remem- 
bered that the rainfall at Pind Dddan Khan is a very 
untrustworthy guide to the rainfall further west, and that, 
while one village may receive rain suflBcient for all require- 
ments, another only a few miles off may be dry. If the river 
be bridged for the railway near Pind Dddan Khan, and if a 
new line be carried down the north bank towards Khushdb, 
this tract will not only acquire a strong protection against 
scarcity, but the revenue administration will be greatly 
facilitated. At present inspection work is very difficult at 
certain seasons of the year owing to remote situation, 
arid climate, and scattered population. The western half of 
Talagang suffers in the same way from a somewhat un- 
certain and scattered rainfall which is generally least in the 
country about KotguUa. This tract, too, is far removed 
from the district head-quarters and comparatively little 
visited, so that its condition is sometimes not adequately 
known. The assessment is light and payable at all times 
without difficulty, except in the case of a series of bad 
seasons. Such a series is perhaps not very common over a 
large tract ; but it may occur in the case of isolated villages 
with some degree of frequency. In the river-side villages 
what is wanted is an intelligent and somewhat detailed 
inspection of the annual measurements. It is difficult, 
I am to remark, to get the minor officials to make these 
measurements properly unless they feel that the supervision 
over them is a reaUty. There are perpetual temptations to 
scamp work and to be unfair either to Government or to the 
villages. Again, if a patwari be reprimanded for error or 
fault in one direction, he not unfrequently swings violently 
round to an error twice as great but in the opposite direction. 
This breach of continuity is by itself a serious evil. The 
only remedy for these errors is adequate and intelligent 
supervision. The reform of the kdntingo agency which is now 
being carried out will go far to secure this; but the chief 
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responsibility must always rest with tlie Deputy Commissioner 
and hin more immediate subordinates. The main point to 
remember is that new land should not be taxed more than 
it is able to bear at the moment because it may be able 
to bear more hereafter. The tax should follow the improve- 
ment, and not anticipate it. 

11. In connexion with this subject of revenue manage- 
^ , ^ , ment, it seems to the Financial Gom- 

Oatpost arrangements. . . i i i> • ^ ^ • « 

missioner worthy of consideration whe- 
ther Talagang is not a better position for the district outpost 
than Find Dddan Khan. Upon this point a separate com- 
munication will be submitted. 

12. Minor matters connected with the new assessment 
Minor questions. ^^^ ^ disposed of vcry briefly. The 

cesses to be levied on the revenue are 

^"^' enumerated in paragraph 187 of the 

Report, and were sanctioned by Government in a letter No. 

68 of 13th February 1882, which also fixed the term of the 

PatwAri arrangements. ^^^ Settlement at 20 years. The new 

patwari arrangements are noted m 
paragraph 9 of Colonel Wace's review ; they will be slightly 
modified by the introduction of the improved lidntingo agency 

jjj^j^g^ now in progress. The general propos- 

als as to indms which are referred to 
in paragraph 208 of the Report were disposed of by Punjab 
Government letter No. 410 of 4th April 1881, except in 
regard to one or two special cases which received individual 
orders. The new indm referred to in paragraph 209 was 
sanctioned by Punjab Government letter No. 428 of 8th 
April 1881. Sanads were subsequently issued to all indm- 
holders. The only other point in connexion with Chapter 
VII of the Report which appears to require attention is 
the division of occupancy tenants in the record between 
Sections 5 and 6 of the Punjab Tenancy Act. This classifi. 
cation caused a considerable amount of litigation while the 
settlement was in progress ; but the Financial Commissioner 
thinks that it will now be generally accepted, and so save 
litigation in the end. It was probably made more con* 
sistently and more fairly than it could have been made 
through the agency of the ordinary law courts. It may be 
added here that the general judicial business of this Settle- 
ment was unusually heavy, and must have imposed a consi- 
derable burden on the Settlement Officers. 
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13. The eighth Chapter of the Report deals with the 
^ , ^^, ^ forest settlement. Since it was written 

Forest settlement. ., _ « ,^ . .-» 

the orders of Government upon the 
rakhs of the Find Dddan Khan tahsil have been issued, 
under which the four rakhs enumerated in the IVth Section of 
Mr. Thomson's tenth appendix have been transferred to 
the charge of tlie Deputy Commissioner, who has also been 
granted the services of a small protective establishment. 
Otherwise the arrangements described by the Settlement 
Officer remain in force- The question of forest rights in 
this district may therefore be said to have been placed upon 
a definite basis ; but the future administration of the so- 
called forests still requires careful treatment. This is, I am 
to say, by far the most important unsolved revenue question 
in the district, and the manner in which it is decided will 
affect the every-day life and comfort of the inhabitants in 
a very unusual degree. 

The Government has on several occasions Recognised 
the fact that the Jhelum rakhs neither can be, nor ought 
to be, managed solely in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of forest conservancy. The rakhs are State lands, 
but they are at the same time an integral portion of the 
agricultural and pastoral economy of the district, and as such 
cannot be treated independently. In our management we 
are to some extent trustees for the people, bound in great 
measure to consult their convenience or necessities in the 
present, rather than our own preconceived ideas of what is 
best in the interests of forest conservancy or of a future 
generation. The Settlement Officer has quoted one state- 
ment of Government policy in his 254th paragraph, and 
Colonel Wace has added another in the 14th paragraph of 
Lis review. To ensure a consistent application of the prin- 
ciples there enunciated is somewhat difficult. But the 
proposals now before Government for the amalgamation 
of the Forest and Revenue administrations will tend to 
remove many obstacles in this direction; and it may be 
hoped that the introduction of working plans will prevent 
violent reversals of policy which have not been unknown 
hitherto. Mr. Thomson has appended to his Report a 
memorandum on rakh management which contains many 
valuable suggestions, and which should be carefully studied 
by the local officers. The Financial Commissioner is of 
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opinion that areas should be very sparingly closed against 
grazing ; that numerous closures in one neighbourhood 
should be prohibited ; that no closure should be permitted 
until ample arrangements have been made for the free use 
of all water sources in the closed area; and lastly, that 
grazing leases should be either given to responsible and 
respectable agriculturists of the neighbourhood at a fair rate, 
or distributed over villages on the plan suggested by the Settle- 
ment Officer. Colonel Davies, I am to add, has entered 
thus fully into this subject because during his recent tour 
through parts of this district he received numerous petitions 
complaining of the harsh manner in which the reserved 
forests are being administered, and from enquiries made by 
him he is disposed to think that the principles laid down by 
Government for the management of these properties are not 
being properly observed. 

14. The Jhelum Settlement was very unfortunate 
^ ,. , ,. in respect of the numerous chan&res 

Durafaon of operations. I'vxii ii_ /»» ®. 

which took place among the officers m 
charge of it. A list of these has been given iu paragraph 
260 of the Report. It was unfortunate also in the long 
delay — If years — which took place before orders were passed 
on the Assessment Report. But for this, the period of 
5| years occupied by the Settlement operations might have 
been considerably shortened. As Colonel Wace has remark- 
ed, after the assessment orders were issued the remaining 
work was wound up with great promptitude. It must 
be remembered also that the judicial work was heavy; 
that the district is large and rugged ; and that the affairs 
of more than 5 lakhs of people and little less than a million 
acres of cultivation distributed over nearly a thousand 
villages cannot be disposed of in a day. When these con- 
siderations are weighed, the time occupied by settlement 
operations will not, the Financial Commissioner thinks, be 
held to have been unduly prolonged. 

15. The sanction of Government is now required for 
^ , ^ . , the assessment and for the record of 

Orders now required. •ij. ri i. i i ^ i 

rights. {Sanction has already been 
communicated to the cesses and to the term of 20 years 
for the new settlement. 
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16. Of the officers employed in charj^o of the Sotfle- 
Distribntion of work mont, Coloiiel Wacc is responsible for 

among oiTKors. tlio measuFcinents, the assessment, and 

the preliminary stage of attestation. Mr. Purser changed 
tlie village-by-village attestation into attestation at tahsfl 
head-quarters — a regretable, but at the time, perhaps, 
unavoidable alteration, Mr. Thomson took charge when 
attestation was rather more than half complete, and is 
responsible for all subsequent operations, including the entiro 
forest settlement. This oflicer has also written the present 
Jieport, except Chapter VI, which was snppli(»d by Col()n(d 
VVace, and Chapters IV and V, which are almost entirely 
compiled from that officer's materials. 

17. In conclusion, the Financial Commissioner desires 

to bring prominently to the notice of 

pJ oticGs ot oiiiccrs* /->. Ill ITT • 

(jrovernment the valuable services in 
connection with this Settlement rendered by Colonel then 
(Major) Wace and Mr. Thomson. The share taken by each 
in this important operation is described in the preceding 
paragraph. In addition to his careful and complete reports 
on the forest settlement of the district — an exceedingly 
difficult and arduous task — Mr. Thomson has furnished a 
very full, interesting, and well- written report on the revision 
of the Sittlement as a whole. Colonel Davies is of opinion 
that both these officers have well earned the approbation of 
the Government. The services of Mirza Azam Beg, Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, and Budh Singh, Superintend- 
ent of the Chakwal tahsil, whose work in this Settlement 
has l)cen favourably noticed by the Settlement Officer 
sliould also, the Financial Cominissioncir thinks, receive, 
the acknowledgments of Government. 
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ProceediagB of the Hon'ble the Lieatenant-Gevemor oi the Punjab, in the ReTcniM aiKS 
Agricultaral (Revenue) Department,— No. 131, dated 26th June 1885. 

Bead — 

The Final Report on the Revised Settlement of the Jhelam District, 
submitted by Mr. R. G. Thomson, and forwarded by the 
Financial Commissioner under cover of the letter of his Junior 
becretarj, No. 385 of 13th April 1885. 

Remarks. — The Jhelum District is bounded on the 
east and south by the river from which it derives its name, 
on the north by Rawalpindi, and on the west by Shahpur 
and Bannu. It contains an area of about 4,000 square miies^ 
of which i,434 square miles are cultivated and 1,715 square 
miles are unculturable. Administratively it is divided into 
the four tahsfls of Talagang, Chakwdl, Find Dddan Khan 
and Jhelum, and physically it is separated into three dis- 
tinct tracts, viz., the narrow riverain strip between the Jhelum 
and the Salt Range, the uplands of that range, and the plateau 
north of the inner range, which passes into the Rdwalpindi 
District. The riverain lands do not differ in general charac- 
ter from those which are met with elsewhere in the centre 
plain of the Punjab ; and the only peculiarity which calls for 
notice in them is the presence of a narrow tract impregnated 
with saline eflBorescence at the point where the drainage from 
the hills and the floods from the river meet. The uplands 
consist for the most part of narrow valleys lying 2,500 feet 
above the level of the sea between the two ridges of the 
Salt Range ; in the Jhelum tahsfl, however, they form a 
special tract curiously cut up into ravines, which is known 
locally as Khuddar. The plateau, which comprises almost 
the whole of the Chakwdl and Talagang tahsfls, is also much 
cut up by streams and water-courses, and the aspect of the 
district which is unusually bare of trees, is rough and broken 
throughout. The water-shed of the uplands and plateau runs 
north and south, the area to the west draining into the Sohau 
and Indus, and the lands to the east draining towards the 
Jhelum, which is reached by the streams through deep ravines 
"by which they have forced their way across the Salt Range. 
Communications as would be gathered from the above 
account are not generally good, and in some parts they are 
decidedly bad. The carriage of the district consists ahnost 
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entirely of camels, mules, pcock bullocks and donkeys. A 
full account of the physical characteristics of each portion of 
the district and of its hydrography is given by the Settlement 
Officer in Chapter I of his Report. 

2. The rainfall of the district varies from 27 inches in 
the Jhelum tahsfl to less than 14 inches in the west of 
Talagang. Owing to the rocky and elevated nature of most 
of the country irrigation from wells is not practicable, and 
of a total area of 908,303 acres under cultivation only 27,000 
are protected by wells, while 26,000 acres more are benefited 
by. the floods of the river and the mountain streams. 
Fortunately the rainfall is for the most part fairly con- 
stant except in the western extremity of the district, though 
its local distribution is apt to be very partial. No famine 
has occurred in the district since annexation in 1848 A. D., 
but the autumn crops have failed four times nince the regular 
settlement was made and the spring crops upon three occa- 
sions. The failure of the former is far less serious than that 
of the latter, and the liability of the western tahslls to 
occasional failure of rainfall must always be carefully borne 
in mind in the revenue administration of the district. The 
area found under autumn crops in the year of settlement 
measurements was 278,000 acres, and under spring crops 
603,000 acres : it is believed, however, that a more correct 
distribution of the areas would be f and f . Wheat and 
bdjra are the principal staples, and after them the commoner 
pulses, mung, mdsh and moth, gram and tardmira. Well 
irrigation is virtually confined to the Pind Dddan Khan 
tahsil, the rainfall in the Jhelum tahsll being practically 
sufficient to obviate the necessity of wells. The area irrigated 
by the river floods is divided between the above tahsils in 
the proportion of f and f. Most of the wells steadily yield 
two crops a year. The saiUb lands are cultivated almost 
entirely with wheat. Owing to the rocky nature of the soil 
the people are often reduced to great straits for water during 
the summer season, and are obliged to go long distances in 
order to obtain a small quantity of liquid. The Settlement 
Officer notices that in some cases the best natural streams 
are situated within the Government Forest areas. Where 
this is the case, and the people have been in the habit of 
resorting to these springs, a right of way must invariably 
be secured to the villagers, and the Deputy Commissioner 
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will be responsible for seeing that this is done in every 
instance. 

3. A special feature of the system of cultivation in the 
Jhelum District is the practice of embanking fields, which 
is rendered necessary by the broken surface of the country. 
These embankments tend greatly to improve the nature of 
the cultivation, which in many cases would be impossible 
without them ; at the same time they add greatly to the 
labour of the cultivators. A good account of them will be 
found at paragraphs 143 and 161 of the Report. The general 
system of crops followed in the district is either ( 1 ) a two- 
year course which rests each acre for a year, and then takes 
two crops the year following ; or (2) a system under which the 
rabi and kharif lands are separate, and are each cropped once 
a year. The former prevails in Tahsll Jhelum, and nearly all 
Tahsils Ghakwdl and Pind Dddan Khan, and the latter in 
Tahsil Talagang, and in a few villages at the north-west 
corner of Tahsll Chakwdl. A full account of the agriculture 
of the district, taken principally from the assessment report 
prepared by Lieutenant-Colonel Wace, will be found in 
Chapter IV of the present Report. 

4. The population of the district is almost exclusively 
Muhammadan ; the Hindiis number 9*5 per cent, only, of 
whom half are Khatri traders. Excluding the village 
menials, who number 125,000 souls, the principal tribes are 
as follows : — 



• .. 



•• t 



Aw&DS 

Gujars 

Syads 

Oakhars 

Jan jviahs 

Mairs and Minhas 

Kahuts 

Kassars 



• • . 
••• 



• • • < 

• • • • 

• • * • 

• • • • 
.• • • 
•• .• 
•• •• 



80,000 
18,000 
13,000 
11,000 
10,000 
14,000 
11,000 
9,000 



The area owned .by these tribes is not stated in the i*eporfc 
under review, nor, in the assessment report. The Awans 
live chiefly in the Talagang tahsll ; the Gujars and Gakhars 
in the Jhelum tahsfl ; the Janjtiahs in the Salt Range 
tiplands ; and the Mairs, Minhas and Kahuts in the Dhanni 
country of the Chakwdl tahsil. The G u jars are reckoned the 
Lest cultivators in the district ; the Awdns are fair husband- 
men ; the Gakhars second class ; and the Janjiiahs poor. 
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The Mairs, Minhas and Kahuts are good cultivators. The 
organization of the district^ as may be gathered from the 
excellent account given by Mr. Thomson in paragraphs 
46 — 76 of his report, is a tribal one, the great majority of 
the estates being of a bhaiachdra form of tenure. The 
villages in the east and centre are small, and are surrounded 
by numerous hamlets ; in the west, however, they are very 
large, and consist generally of a single inhabited site. 
Sixty-eight per cent, of the area cultivated is in the hands 
of owners, and 17 per cent, in the hands of tenants-at-will. 
The average area of each owner is 12 — 15 acres, and the 
average holding of each tenant 2 — 4 acres. The density of 
population is 368 souls per square mile of cultivation, or 30 
less than at the time of the regular settlement. Real cash 
rents are practically unknown, the usual rate of rent being 
four annas in the rupee over and above the land revenue. 
Rents in kind are paid on 180,000 acres, the rate in Talao-ang 
being one-third of the produce, and in the three eastern 
tahsfls one-half. An interesting account of the classification 
of tenants will be found at paragraphs 172 and 201-202 
of the report. 

5. The stock of the district according to the statement 
annexed to the Revenue Administration Report of the Pro- 
vince for 1883-84 is as follows : — Cows and bullocks 256,521 ; 
sheep and goats 236,803 ; horses 1,866 ; camels 6,047. These 
figures are less than those given by the Settlement Officer as 
the result of a census enumeration, and as regards horses 
and camels they are obviously below the mark. The number 
of sheep and goats is probably declining. The lower hill 
sides are not favourable on the whole for the production of 
good stock, and much of the cattle of the district is inferior 
in breed and size. Large numbers are yearly driven oiff for 
sale at Amritsar. 

6. The early history of the district, which is dealt with 
by the Settlement Officer in Chapter II, does not call for 
special remark in the present place. To quote the words 
of Mr. Thomson " previous to the advent of the Sikhs if 
** we may trust uncontradicted tradition, the whole district 
*' was the scene of one perpetual, but petty, warfare. Tribe 
^* fought with tribe, chief with chief, and village with village. 
5* Society lived in a sort of trustless truce broken from time 
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*' to time by treacherous murders and thievish forays." The 
Gakhars, Janjtiahs and AwAns still retain much of the 
intolerance of restraint which once formed their chief 
characteristic, and led to their fall; and violent crime is 
unfortunately still too common in the district. At the same 
time the population is as a whole one of fine spirit . and 
physique ; and though many of the classes are wayward and 
passionate they are loyal, and not very difficult to manage 
on the whole. Large numbers of the better classes enter 
the army and Government service, and the annual sum 
carried by such persons in the way of pay and pension is 
estimated by the Settlement Officer to amount to 6f lakhs of 
rupees per annum. The Mairs, Kassars and Kahuts^ it 
should be noted, seldom take service. 

7. After the annexation of the Punjab, two summary 
settlements were made of the Jhelum District. These are 
stated to have worked fairly well on the whole, though the 
assessment of the Find Dddan Khan tahsU was somewhat 
heavy. They were followed by a regular settlement which 
was carried out by Mr. A. Brandreth between 1855 and 
1864, and which resulted in a reduction of the previous 
revenue demand by 4^ per cent. The average results of 
the above settlements as compared with those of the Sikh 
Revenue Administration may be seen from the annexed 
table : — 





Sikh average. 


avbbage of summaey 
Settlements. 


Begular 


TAHSIL4 


let 


2nd. 


Settlement, . 
1st year. 




Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Jhelum 


2,16,644 


1,86,148 


1,83,397 


1,68,720 


Cbakw&l 


J,85,599 


1,80,468 


1,75,861 


1,80,489 


Talagang 


99,698 


90,665 


87,150 


90,468 


Find Bidan Khan 


2,06,899 


2,06,261 


2,05,769 


1,82,724 


Total 


7,08,840 


6,63,542 


6,52,177 


6,22,401 
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The Sikh standard of assessment was one-third of the produce 
in the Talagang tahsil and one-half elsewhere, that is, the 
Sikhs pursuing their usual procedure declined to allow any 
middleman to come between the Government aud the cul- 
tivator, and nominally treated all owners as mere husband- 
men« Practically, however, they probably realised much leas 
than they professed to take from such troublesome cultivators 
as the people of the Jhelum District must then have been. 
Of the working of the Regular Settlement Mr. Thomson 
writes as follows :— 

'^ The aBsessments undoubtedly worked well. They were in nearly 
every case paid with ease and regularity, and led to a g^eneral increase 
in the prosperity of the district and in the amount of cultivation. Any 
diflSculty or hardship that occurred was due, for the most part, to 
overassessment of new lands formed by the river, and under remissioa 
in respect of old lands washed away.'' 

The settlement was practically a village to village settle- 
ment, as Mr. Brandreth departed very widely from his revenue 
rates in assessing individual estates. 

8. The progress of the district between 1860 and 
1878 may be briefly summarised as follows : — Cultivation 
has increased by 41 per cent. ; population by 30 per cent. ; 
ploughs by 23 per cent. ; cattle by 17 per cent. Similarly 
the increase in wells has been 26 per cent, and in the area 
irrigated 22 per cent. Communications have been greatly 
improved, and trade has been enormously developed owing 
to the construction of the Bailway to Jhelum and Midni 
opposite Pind Dddan Khan. In consequence the prices 
of raw produce have risen very largely, the advance in the 
price of wheat since 1860 being 47 per cent, and in the price 
of bdjra 26 per cent. ; in the same period the price of cattle 
and sheep has doubled. Moreover, unlike the majority of 
Muhammadan districts, which have been recently under 
settlement in the west of the Punjab, the people of Jhelum 
are, as a rule, remarkably free from debt. The area sold 
between 1871 — 1876 was less than 1 per cent, of the whole^ 
and the area under mortgage amounts to only 2 per cent., 
the debt due on the lands mortgaged being less than 4 lakhs 
of rupees. At the same time the selling and mortgage value 
of land has risen very much of late years. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that much of the tiew cultivation 
is of a poor character, and needs to be lightly assessed if iha 
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people are to be encouraged to continue the laborious 
embanking of fields, and that the amount now realised as 
cesses is much larger than it was at the Kegular Settlement. 
On the whole there can be no doubt that the district is in a 
highly flourishing condition, and that this result is due in a 
great measure to the excellent settlement made by Mr. A. 
Brandreth 25 years ago. 

9. The assessment of the district at the present settle- 
ment was made by Lieutenant-Colonel Wace, who held 
charge of settlement operations for l^^ years, and the chapter 
of the present report which deals with this subject, viz.. Chap- 
ter VI, has been written by that officer. The assessment 
circles adopted numbered only ten, as compared with no less 
than 40 framed by Mr. Brandreth. The reasons for their 
adoption, and the relation which they bear to the circles framed 
at the Regular Settlement, are explained in paragraph 170 of 
the present report. The classification of soils is discussed in 
paragraph 171. After much enquiry the Settlement Officer 
determined to divide all cultivation into well-irrigated, flood- 
irrigated and unirrigated, and to classify the soils of unirri- 
gated lands into three classes, viz,y (1) Hail or manured^ (2) 
deep loamy soils known as Mai, Las, Ban, &c., (3) other 
lands. This arrangement is fully justified by the ifact that 
it has been followed by the villages in distributing revenue 
over their lands. B^ive per cent, of the area was classified 
under the first class, 20 per cent, under the second class, and 
75 per cent, under the third class, the proportion of each 
class being practically the same as at the Regular Settlement. 
As the area held by tenants afforded practically no data of 
real cash rents, it was necessary for the Settlement Officer to 
fall back upon produce estimates and rents in kind, which are 
paid on 180,000 acres. These rents, as already stated, are, 
roughly speaking, one-half of the produce in the three eastern 
tah^Bils, and one-third in Talagang; and the actual share 
assumed by the Settlement Officer as the due of Government at 
half the rent assets received by the owner, which is the standard 
fixed by the directions issued by the Local Government for the 
regulation of the land revenue demand, was 25 per cent, of the 
gross produce in the first three tahsils and 1 6 per cent, in the 
fourth. The produce estimate was framed with great mod- 
eration, the average yield of wheat and bdjra being taken at 
6 — 12maundsand 8 — 12 maunds respectively on irrigated 
lands and at 3 — 5 maunds and 3 — 5 maunds on unirrigated 
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lands. The produce was then valued at the average price 
received by agriculturists during the last 44 years, and there 
can be no doubt that the standard of assessment thus framed 
was decidedly a moderate one. This standard indicated 
an assessment of Rs. 8,31^000, and the soil rates originally 
adopted by the Settlement Officer a demand of Rs. 7,21,000. 
These rates were, however, enhanced in certain cases by the 
Officiating Financial Commissioner, and the revenue ulti- 
mately assessed was Rs. 7,30^518, of which £s. 37,000 are 
assigned to jdgf rddrs and others. The new assessment gave 
an increase of Rs. 1,11,400, or of 19 per cent on the revenue 
of the last year of the regular settlement. This increase 
Sir Robert Egerton considered moderate, but not unduly 
low ; and, having regard to the character of the cultivation 
of the district, and to the fact that 90 per cent, of it depends 
on the rainfall. Sir Charles Aitchison concurs in the opinion 
formed by his predecessor. His Honor is therefore pleased 
to sanction the assessment, subject to the approval of the 
Government of India, and to declare that it shall remain in 
force for twenty years from the autumn of 1879. In view of 
the circumstances of the district and of the moderation of 
the present demand. His Honor agrees with the late 
Lieutenant-Governor that it would be inadvisable to sanction 
the settlement for so long a period as 30 years. 

10. The assessment rates adopted by the Settlement 
Officer in each circle are explained by him in paragraphs 
174 — 185 of the present Report. Generally speaking, they 
were as follows : — Well lands, Rs. 3 per acre ; saildb lands, 
Re 1-4-0 to Re. '1-8-0 per acre ; manured and better soils, 
Ke. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per acre ; poorer soils, 12 annas to 1 rupee 
per acre. The variations from these rates are greatest in the 
Talagang and Pind Dadan Khan tahsils, — the rates for 
unirrigated soils in the former being much lower than 
elsewhere in the district, as was to be expected. The rates 
were carefully examined by the . Financial Commissioner at 
the time of the submission of the Revenue Rate Reports, 
and there appears to be no reason to dissent from the con- 
clusion which was then formed by Colonel Da vies regarding 
them. Owino: to the difference of treatment of the district 
in the matter of the formation of assessment circles at the 
present and former settlements, it is not possible to compare' 
the revenue rates adopted by Mr. Brandreth and Colonel 
Wace« It will be seen^ however^ from the- tables included m 
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Ibe abovte palragrSaphs that in the great majority of caisfis the 
faew revenue rates do not differ markedly from the rates in 
accordance with v^hich the Tillages distributed the assessment 
of lafet Settlement over their lahds, and there is no reason 
therefore to fear that theii: adoption has in any way unsettled 
the miiids of the people with regard to the standard of assess- 
ineht adopted by Government. Indeed, it at)pears that the 
new as9essmetits were i-ec^eived by the villagers with great 
Satisfaction, iihd were ibstantly accepted'. The revenue rates 
and assessment bf the tracts adjoining the Jhelutn District are 
hot stated in the present report. This should always be 
dohe ; and where the necessary information does not exist in 
aiiy reports already before the Financial Commissioner, the 
Lieutenant-GbVernoi? will be glad if Colonel Davies will 
order this to be supplied in his review^ The following table 
dho^s thte iVicidfetice per acre df cultivation in each tahsil of the 
revenue assessed at the fe^ular and the Revised Settle^ 
ment : — 





iScifeBNCE PER AX3RB ot CULTIVATION. 




Namb of TAhsil. 


Regular 
Settlement. 


.Revised 
Settlement. 


Gross Assessment 
of present 
Settlement. 


' 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. 


Jheldm ... ... 


1 3 4 


1 1 1 


1,89,639 


Pind D4dan Khan 


1 6 8 


1 2 10 


2,17,825 


Ohakw^ 


Id 3 


12 


1,20,385 


Talagang 


6 6 


ore 


2,02,669 


Total 


15 5 


13 


7,30,518 



11. The dess'ds iteposigd At the tefeent settleuaeint are 

_the usual ones, viz., the local rate at Rs. 8-5-4 per cent., the 

ik^ad ^nd dcihofol ce^sl at Re^ 1 per cent, eaoh^ the post cess at 

xLnfiai^ 8 p^r ceht.> and the lambard^ri and patwdri cesid at 

Rs. 5 per centw and Rs. 4 per cent, respectively. The levy 

?*bf these cesses ia hereby duly confirmed. The first four havB 

f jfteeii consolidated in the new Local Rate under Notification 

s?%f the ^ufijab Grovernment No. 2690 of 28th November 

fc?1883. 
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12. The attention of the District Officer should be 
specially directed to the remarks regarding the future revenue 
administration of the district contained in paragraph 10 of 
the review by the Financial Commissioner. The westerQ* 
most portions of the district must always be carefully 
watched in seasons of unfavourable rainfall, and the villages 
of the Thai circle in particular should immediately receive 
such relief as may be considered necessary in really bad 
years. The assessment of new lands formed by river action 
should also be carefully supervised in future. Under the 
arrangements made at the late settlement for strengthening 
the K&ndngo agency this should not be difficult to provide. 
The Deputy Commissioner should be careful to see that all 
outlying parts of the district are visited once a year by the 
Tahsilddr or N&ib-Tahsild&r in accordance with the orders 
contained in the Resolution of the Government of India, in 
the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, No. 58 R, 
of 12ch October 1882, paragraph 26. 

13. Of the revised record of rights no special notice 
is contained in the reviews of Colonel Wace and the Financial 
Commissioner. The Lieutenant-Governor would wish this 
subject to receive special consideration when the final repor( 
of a settlement is submitted to Government. In the present 
case His Honor has no doubt that the record has been well 
and carefully prepared, and he is therefore pleased to sanc- 
tion it. The subject of the village statements and village 
note- books is not mentioned by the Settlement Officer or 
in the reviews, and Sir Charles Aitchison will be glad to 
receive information regarding them and their maintenance 
since the close of the settlement The Forest records^ 
prepared by Mr. Thomson have already been sanctioned in 
declaring the areas retained by Government to be reserved 
forests under Chapter II of the Forest Act (VII of 1877) 
or rakhs to be managed by the Deputy Commissioner under 
Section 48 of the Punjab Laws Act (IV of 1872). 

1 4. The Forest settlement of the Jhelum District, of J 
which an account is contained in Chapter VIII of the pre-f 
sent report, added greatly to the work of Mr. Thomso&j 
The settlement was, however, carried out in a most satisfiaci 
manner, and the labours of the Settlement Officer in coniu 

' tion with it elicited the high praise of both Mr.^ Lyall 
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Sir Robert Egerton. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with 
the remarks recorded by Colonel Wace and the Financial 
Commissioner in paragraphs 12 — 15 and 13 of their reviews 
regarding the future management of the forest areas of the 
district. There can be no doubt that a strict forest system 
must be built up gradually and not per saltum ; and His 
Honor trusts that the closer association of Civil and Forest 
Officers, for which rules have been drawn up and only await 
the approval of the Government of I ndia in connection with 
the orders for the preparation of working plans, will facilitate 
the future management of the Jhelum Forest areas in 
accordance with the general principles which have been laid 
down in the orders regarding them. From the account given 
by Mr. Thomson in his report it is clear that the manage- 
ment in the past, whether by Civil or Forest (Officers, has left 
much to be desired in it ; and His Honor regrets to observe 
that the Financial Commissioner is of opinion that the present 
administration is not altogether in accordance with the 
principles laid down by Government. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district is responsible for seeing that this is 
the case, and the Lieutenant-Governor desires that Colonel 
Parsons and the Commissioner of the Rawalpindi Division 
will look thoroughly into the matter and will satisfy them- 
selves regarding it. Orders regarding the rakhs named by 
the Settlement Officer in paragraph 253 were issued in the 
letter of the Punjab Government, Forest Department, No. 
334 S. of 11th August 1883. Rules under Section 50 of the 
Punjab Laws Act for the management of the forest areas 
remaining with the Deputy Commissioner have not yet been 
forwarded for sanction. Their submission should now be 
expedited. His Honor will reserve his further observations 
on the suggestions contained in Appendix XI of Mr. 
Thomson's Report until the reports on the various systems of 
grazing in force throughout the Province are submitted by 
the Financial Commissioner. 



15. Previous to the present settlement a tax of Ee. 1 
per head was levied in accordance with an actual annual 
enumeration on the camels of the three western tahsils of 
the district. The tax yielded about Rs. 3,000 per annum. 
On the recommendation of Colonel Wace this tax was 
abolished by the orders conveyed upon the Revenue Rate 
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B^eports. The camels now graze free of charge in the viHage 
wastes^ and are charged for grazing in the Govenuneat 
forest areas. 

16. A clear account of the status of the mdhkdnL quabza, 
that is owners who have full rights over the land which they 
actually possess^ but who have no share in the communal r^hts 
and liabilities of the village, is given by the Settlement Offi- 
cer in paragraph 197 of his report, and of the tcUukctdri dues 
enjoyed by the representatives of certain of the leading* JEuni- 
lies of the district in paragraph 193. In many ca;sea the 
mdliidn quabza pay a maUkdna over and above the revenue 
assessment. The entries in the record of rights regarding 
both the above classes have been simplified and systematised 
at the present settlement. 

17. No dla lambarddrs have been appointed in the 
Jhelum District, and in the place of zaildars the indrnkhtodrs 
of the regular settleinent, who enjoy inams amounting to 2 
per cent, of the assessment, have been formally continued 
on the present occasion. It is to be regretted that the number 
of village headmen should be so large. The same mistake 
as was committed in. Jhelum occurred in many of the early 
settlements of the Punjab, and its rectification has been 
rendered very difficult by lapne of time. The day will pro- 
bably come when it will be necessary to select village head- 
men for their individual qualifications, and the hereditary 
nature of the post will gradually disappear, as in the case of 
village accountants. 

18. The arrangements made for strengthening the 
patwdri and kdnungo agency of the district appear to be 
satisfactory. The patwdris are now graded and paid quar^ 
terly from the receipts of the patwari cess which are deposited 
in the Government Treasury. The Lieutenant-Governor 
trusts that the Deputy Commissioner will spare no pains to 
maintain the record of rights up to date with the assistance 
of the i^xproved aubordina^te reyejiue agency npw s^t his 
disposal 

19. The settlement lasted 5| yearsi, a,nd wa,s cpnclude4 
in October 1880. Considering the difficult pature pf the 
district, the important tg,sk of the forest settlement, thp 
unusually heavy case work, aiid the delay in the issue of 
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orders on the Revenue Rate Reports, the Lieutenant- 
Governor considers that the speed with which the Jhelum 
Settlement was completed compares favourably with that of 
most recent settlements. The cost to Government was 
Rs. 4,42,500, which will be recovered in about four years 
from the enhancement of the assessment of the district. 

20. The Financial Commissioner has invited the special 
attention of Government to the services of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Waoe and Mr Thomson in connection with the Jhelum 
Settlement, and Sir Charles Aitchison has great pleasure 
in acknowledging the excellent work done by these oflBcers. 
The work of the latter in connection with the forest settle- 
ment merits special commendation in the opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. The report submitted by Mr. Thomson 
is clear and interesting ; and, though the chapter which deals 
with the assessment of the present settlement hardly gives 
a sufficient idea of the district as a whole. His Honor is 
disposed to consider the report an excellent one. The th^mks 
of the Lieutenant-Governor are also due to the Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, Mirza Azim Beg, and to Munshi 
Budh Singh, Superintendent of the Chakwal Tahsil, for their 
valuable work in the Jhelum Settlement 

Order. — Ordered, that the above Review be sub- 
mitted to the Government of India, in the Revenue Depart- 
ment, for approval of the confirmation of the settlement for 
a period of 20 years with effect from the autumn of 1879. 

Also that it be communicated to the Financial Com- 
missioner for information and guidance, and to Mr. R. G. 
Tnomson for information. 

Also that a copy of pargraphs 2 and 14 be communi- 
cated to the Conservator of Forests, Punjab, for information 
and guidance. 
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699 R. 
No. , dated Simla, 13th 0«tober 1885, 

155-2 

From— E. C. Buck, Esquire, c. s.. Secy, to the Govt, of India, Rev. and AgriL Dept., 
To — The Offg. Secretary to Government, Punjab, 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Report of the Revised Settlement of the Jhelum District, 
forwarded with Mr. Fanshawe's letter No. 132, dated the 
26th June last, and to communicate the following remarks 
thereon. 

2. The great length of time which has elapsed since 
the introduction of the new assessments renders it almost 
useless for the Government of India to review in detail the 
report of the Settlement OflBcer. It is observed that, while 
the report of the Commissioner of Settlements and Agricul- 
ture is dated the 23rd October 1882, the brief covering letter 
of the Junior Secretary to the Financial Commissioner is 
dated the 13th April 1885. This delay of almost 30 months 
is unexplained in Mr. Grant's letter, and is not noticed in 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor's Resolution. Whatever 
may be the explanation, I am to observe that the occurrence 
of an interval of almost six years, or nearly one-third of the 
period for which it is proposed that the settlement should 
remain in force, between the mtroduction of the assessments 
and their final confirmation by the Government of India is 
unsatisfactory, and practically renders it impossible for the 
Supreme Government to exercise any discretion in granting 
or withholding its confirmation of the settlement. In the 
present case there is every reason to believe that the settle- 
ment has been carefully and discreetly conducted, and the 
Bovernor-General in Council is accordingly pleased, as 
recommended by the Lieutenant-Governor, to confirm the 
settlement for 20 years from the date of its introduction. 

. 3. As the rates are founded not on declared rents but 
on estimates of produce, the Government of India is not in a 
position to form any estimate of their applicability on other 
than the most general grounds. Nor indeed would it be 
wise, even if occasion existed for disagreement with any of 
the conclusions formed by the Settlement Officers, to disturb 
arrangements which are now entering upon their seventh 
year, except for the most urgent reasons. His Excellency 
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in Council, however, desires to acknowledf^e that the settle- 
ment has been made by officers of ability and expericDce 
with undoubted care and attention to the interests of the 
people ; and there is every reason to assume therefore that 
the assessment is just and sufficiently lenient. The rates are 
lower than those of the previous settlement — a circumstance 
due mainly to the increasing area of the poorer land. The 
positive increase, however, is Rs. 1,11,400, or 19 per cent, 
on the revenue of the last year of the regular settlement. 
Notwithstanding the very great advancement which has 
occurred in the district since the previous assessment, the 
Governor-General in Council is willing to accept this 
enhancement as sufficient, although the rapid improvement 
still in progress makes it desirable to curtail the term of 
settlement, as proposed by His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, to 20 years. 

4 Much is said in the papers under review as to the 
dependence of the district on rain- fall — 10 per cent, only of 
the cultivated area being apparently protected by artificial 
irrigation. This circumstance has very properly led the 
Local Government to draw attention to the necessity for a 
careful watch over the condition of the most precarious tracts 
in a season of unfavourable rain-fall, and at the same time 
to extend sanction to what it judges to be a somewhat 
moderate demand. His Excellency in Council quite 
approves, as His Honor is aware, of the policy thus implied ; 
and considers that the avowed leniency of the assessment 
ought to admit of the application of the principle of suspen- 
sion in preference to that of remission of revenue, in ac- 
cordance with the views to which the Government of India 
has given expression in the 8th paragraph of the Resolution 
recorded in the Revenue and Agricultural Department, on 
the 12th October 1882. It is necessary, in order to give full 
effect to the principles of that Resolution, that a careful 
analysis of the district, based primarily on the Settlement 
Officer's record, should be gradually made estate by estate ; 
and the completion of such an analysis was intended to be 
the main object of the periodical visits of district officials 
to which the Government of India attached so much import- 
ance. In the present review His Honor draws attention to 
this portion of the Resolution of the Government of India, 
and desires that, in accordance with its instructions, all 
outlying parts of the district should be visited once a year 
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by the Tahsilddr or NAib Tahsflddr. His Excellency in 
Council, while entirely concurring in these orders, wishes it 
also to be understood that the periodical visits enjoined in 
paragraph 26 of the Resolution of 1882 were designed to 
ensure an historical record of the agricultural circumstances 
of every village in the district, of which record the Settle- 
ment Officer's file would be the first chapter. The district 
staff would thus gradually acquire precise knowledge of 
the estates which would in a year of drought be most likely 
to require attention or relief. 

5. The questions arising out of the Forest Settlement 
will be dealt with separately by the Government of India 
in the Home Department. 

6. In conclusion, I am to express the concurrence of 
the Governor- General in Council in the commendatiou 
bestowed by the Lieutenant-Governor on Colonel Wace and 
Mr. Thomson. The confidence which the proved excellence 
of the work of these officers carries with it has, as already 
intimated, gone far to lead His Excellency in Council to 
acquiesce readily in the proposals submitted for sanction. 



Endorsement by the Punjab Government. 
No. 218, dated 4th November 1886. 

CoPT, with copy of Punjab Government's letter 
No. 182, dated 26th June 1886, forwarded to the Junior 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, for infor- 
mation and for communication to Mr. Thomson. 
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No. 313. 

Major E. G. WAGE, 

Comviissioncr of Settlements and Agrlcidture, 

Panjdb, 

F. G. GHANNING, Esquire, 

Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Panjdh, 

Dated Kasauli, 2Srd October 1882, 



Sir, 

I have the henor to forward the Final Report on the 
Revision of Settlement of the Jhelam District, recently con- 
cluded by Mr. R. G. Thomson, G. S., Settlement Officer. The 
Report is dated 20th April 1881. But at that date Govern- 
ment's orders on the assessment had not been issued, and the 
Forest Settlement operations of three Tahsils were still incom- 
plete. The Government's orders on the assessment report 
were received on 10th March l'882 ; and the Forest Settle- 
ment operations were completed, with two unavoidable 
exceptions, by March 1882. I then asked Mr. Thomson to 
ro-write his Chapter VIII, relating to the Forest Settlement ; 
and I received back from him the report thus completed in 
August last. 

With reference to what Mr. Thomson says in para. 4 
of his forwarding letter, of the difficulty that he had in 
writing the Assessment Ghapter, I have, with his consent, 
re-written this part of the report ; and trust it will now be 
found to state the grounds and results of the assessment in 
a form which will be convenient to Government, and also 
permanently useful for reference. I have only alluded very 
briefly to diflferences of opinion, which an assessing officer 
applying new assessments to individual villages may at the 
time feel to be embarrassing, but which lose their importance 
after the assessment has been successfully introduced. It 
was perhaps hardly fair to expect Mr. Thomson to write this 
part of the report. 

* The operations now finally reported were commenced 
in December 1874 under myself as Settlement Officer, with 
the establishment set free by the conclusion of operations 
in Hazar£t. During the summer of 1876 I was absent on 
seven months* furlough ; and in May 1877, six months after 
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my return, I was promoted to bo Deputy CommissioDcr of tk 
District. During the 17 months following* a succession of 
changes occurred, which were really unavoidable. But ill 
Sci)tember 1S7S Mr. Thomson was appointed Settlemeri 
OlKcer, and he remained in charge to the close of the 
operations. 

Measurements wore completed in 21 months after 
commencement of operations. Attestation was commenced 
in the beginning of 1877, and was concluded by March 1879. 
Previous to that date, I had been allowed, at the end of 1877, 
three months in which to report the new assessment rates o( 
all four Tahslls and to make my village assessments. The 
work was done within the time allowed. But orders were 
not received on my reports till October 1879. Ten months 
later, i, c, by August 1880, every Settlement record had been 
filed. That is to say, the operations lasted 5f years ; but of 
this time at least one year was due to the If years* delay 
which occurred between the submission of the assessment 
reports and the receipt of orders on them. And the prompt- 
ness with which the operations were wound up, as soon as 
those orders were received, will, I trust, convince Govern- 
ment that the Settlement Officers pushed on the work as 
much as lay in their i)owcr. Everything which it was possible 
for them to do, was done before the receipt of the assessment 
orders; even to the laying down the lines of the new 
Khewats, so far as this could be aiTanged without actually 
announcing the new jamas. 

A I need not make more than a few very brief obser- 

Descrtption OF THE vatious on the first five Chapters of the Report. The first 

Djs bict.anditshis- Chapter contains a well written account of the physical 

TEMlTo^'^r*^"''''" features of the District. In the second Chapter, the people 

of the District and their social life are described. The 
account of the principal tribes and of their characteristics is 
excellent. The only important omission I notice is in para. 77, 
where the Settlement Officer omits to mention that the 
Sikh Khatds of the District contribute to the Government's 
service (Military, Police and Civil) some of the best servants we 
liavc. This, however, comes out incidentally in the subsequent 
para. 128, where it appears that though this class of men 
number only 5 per cent, of the population, they contribute 
from among themselves nearly half of the whole number of 
Government servants recruited from the District, and enjoy 
more than half of the whole salaries. The class affords an 
instance not usual in India of a race who are both traders 
and soldiers. Next follows in Chapters III and IV- an 
account of the general administration, trade and industries, 
and of the agriculture of the District and its live stock. 

5 In Chapter V the previous Settlements of the District 

Previous Settle- and their results are described ; and on this and on the 
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general features of the District it will be convenient to make 
a few remarks. The District is situate in the north-west of 
the Panjab, and has an area of about 4,053 square miles, 
which is classed by the present Settlement Survey as 
follows : — - 



Square miles. 



Cultivated ... 
Culturable ... 
Reserved Forests 
Other Government Kakhs 
Unculturable 

Total 



1,434 



Per cent, of total 
area. 



36 



435 ' 11 

302 I 7 

167 4 



1,715 



4,053 



42 



100 



Excepting a narrow strip of level land bordering on the 
Jhelam, the District consists of a plateau held up upon the 
south by the Salt Range and its branches, and having an 
average level of 1,200 feet above the sea. The lands inside 
the Salt Range are 1,000 feet higher. The surface of the 
plateau is very much cut up by deep ravines, those to the 
north and west of ChakwM draining into the Indus, and 
the rest into the Jehlam. There is very little irrigation. 
The annual rain-fall varies from a very sufficient average of 
27 inches in the east of the District near Jehlam to a scanty 
average of 13 inches or less in the west of the District. In 
both instances two-thirds of the fall goes to the kharif 
(autumn) crop, and one-third to the rabi (spring) crop. The 
cultivation is consequently of a simple character; the principal 
crops being wheat, barley, gram and mustard in the rabi, 
and bajra, jodr and cotton in the kharif. The population is 
purely agricultural, and about seven-tenths of the land is 
cultivated by the owners themselves. The people being 
almost entirely Muhammadan, and previously subjected to 
little control, the Sikhs had some trouble in establishing 
their authority. But since annexation by the British 
Government, the District has steadily improved in prosperity 
and good order; and its administration does not now 
present greater difficulties than are usually to be encoun- 
tered in tracts possessing a vigorous agricultural population 
with a strong tribal organization. Under the Sikh rule, the 
professed standard of taxation, — a standard generally enforced 
by the petty kd,rddrs and lessees, — was half the produce 
levied in kind. But such data as are available do not indicate 
that much more thto 7 lakhs of rupees Land Revenue 
usually reached the Sikh Treasury. The officers who made 
the first Summary Settlement were instructed to reduce this 
demand to a standard of two-fifths produce ; and the assess- 
ments so made realized about 6 J lakhs. The Summary Settle- 
ment so made was felt to be a little onerous, mainly, no doubt, in 
consequence of the heavy fall in the value of grain that occurred 
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c'lltrr aiMMxrit utu. ( )ii the other hand, a considerable incre« 
ill <u!ti.:iii«>ii IT. ;irn (I in ihr h:n years succccdiue annen- 
ti..i; ;jj«l i.i iMV of till' small owners oarued money on tk 
(Jniml 'i'riiiik Iio;i'l luul other public works. The Regulir 
»S< t!!<::ii :il iiitrudiiixi.l IVoui A. IX 1858 p^avc a total demaol 
i>\'{\\ \ii\Ai> (lU {\,-2'lM)\), ofwhieh lis. 5,78,050 was (kUhl 
or) ji;«yal)l.' to ( J'»virinu«nt. This Settlement has woiUI 
Will il.rn;i;^^li«>ut. hr-inir mad*.*, easy to the people as well bjil 
inrthrr Im;;*' laI- ii.-iou of cultivation during its currcncjiil 
)»y til .' ^nv;U ri.-f in )ni«.LS which commenced in 1860, lal' 
which has h. <.;i .-ii>taiii« <1 to the present date. 

The sa!.; and liiortj^^atfe value of land has establisbel 
itself ihiiiiiL^ the runeiicy of the Settlement to the sane 
exLi'iit a.s in otlur Distrieto of the Punjab, and at the date of 
tht; niea.siii'eiiieijt.s only 2 per cent, of the cultivation irai 
found to be iiiort;^'a;^^td (at an average mortgage debt of 19 
times tliv* a; .M.-s.-^mijit), which is a much smaller proportion than 
is usually found in the Ci-ntral Tanjab IJistricts. Though the 
population v»as l)«liev».'d to have increased by a thii^, the 
averapj^c: si/.u of tliti ploii<(h:s was, owing to the extension of 
cultivation, ^1111 the same as bi'fore (12 acres) : and the 
averag(i p( ;^..:Uiu oi' population was still only 308 j>er square 
mile (Mdtivated. The l-)istrict is also fairly off for cattk. 
With re^;ard t<; the concluding remarks of the Settlement 
Ollieei's Chapter V, I would ()])serve that more exact inquiries 
than v/erii in my power when 1 assessed the Jehlam District, 
but which have buon recently carried out in the Ludhidni 
and Ifoshiarpur Settlenn^nts, show that the Panjib Regular 
Settlements made in the 10 years succeeding annexation 
usually secured lor the State about GO per cent, of the rent 
or net assets ; and that the rise of prices which has occurred 
during the past 20 years, estimated fully but moderately, has 
raised the uat assets by about GO per cent. ; so that the 
maximum increase of Revenue i)robably now claimable purely 
on account of increased i)rice is say 25* per cent. But in 

. practice, in assessine" a tract 

owned in small holaings, wo 
have not hitherto succeeded in 
securing on this ground alone 
a gi'eater increase than 16 per 
cent. The bare figures support 
a higher conclusion ; but cesses 
are now about 10 per cent. 
higher than they were 10 
years ago ; and there are other 
l)ractical hindrances on largo 
enhancements based purely 
u])on values, which are well 
known to ollicers who bavc had experience of assessment 
work. 
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As the chapter on the present re-assessment has been 6 

written by myself, it is not open to me to make any further The present re- 
remarks on the subject in this letter. ^f^yT''^' ^^^" 

Chapter VII contains information concerning the re- y 

vised Record of Rights which will be useful to the District The revised Re- 
Officers, but which does not call for any very detailed notice cord 6v Rights, 
on my part. There is a list of the papers that form the ^^^^^^ ^^' 
record ; an account of the owners' tenures, including the M^lik 
Kabza tenures, and information concerning the Talukd^ri 
dues, the tenants' rights, and their rents. The treatment of 
the Talukdari dues and of the seignorage payable by Malik Assessment Re. 
Kabzas, has aimed at a continuance of the arrangements of 28^^Finl.^Commr!*'s 
last Settlement with as little change as possible. Those Review of the same, 
arrangements were of a diverse character, and sometimes diffi- ^^^^ 5 ; and Sect. 
cult to follow ; but a Rubakari at the end of the Khewat ^^ 68^'ated^13th 
explains exactly how the former arrangements have been Fbby. ' 1882, paba. 
carried on ; and the subject is now in a much clearer state approving thesb 
than that in which we found it. 

I refrain from detailed remarks on the diflSculties ex- 8 

perienced by the Settlement Officer in revising the rents of Revision of thi 
occupancy tenants, because the subject is separately under TmANTs' paba!* 225* 
the consideration of Government. But, I cannot say less 
than that, the present state of the Tenancy Law concerning 
the enhancement of the rents of occupancy tenants is not 
only most unsatisfactory, but it is calculated to cause most 
serious atid unnecessary injury alike to owners and to tenants, 
but to the latter class in a special degree. 

Since the Settlement Officer's para. 235 was written, 9 

the Panjab Government have directed that the patwari cess Patwari arranoii- 

be retained at 4 per cent, throughout the District, that the ^^^^^; 

proceeds be funded, and the patwaris be paid in grades. This Secretary to Q<x- 
meets the inequalities of remuneration and merit pointed out ;^rnment Panjab^s 
by the Settlement Officer. The grading is separate for each februaky 1882 aitS 
Tahsil, and the order forbids its alteration, except with the "No. 188, dated 24th 
express sanction of the Financial Commissioner. The grades JuI'Y 1882. 
are so arranged as to secure the spending in each Tahsil of 
the cess contributed by it, and the prohibition against the 
alteration of the grading has the same object. Three girda- 
.^vars with maximum pay and allowances, Rs. 20 per mensem 
each have been sanctioned for each Tahsil ; of these one is 
the NMb-Kanungo and receives the greater part of his allow- 
ance from Government ; the other two are paid from the 
patwari fund. Each girdawar has a defined charge, and all 
three will be supervised by the Tahsil Kanungo. There are 
four patwdri grades, and the pay varies from 8 to 13 rupees 
per month, giving an average of Rs. 10. 

The rest of Chapter VII is occupied with a brief lO 

account of local customs. I do not think there need be any p^-^^ae-S^^^** 
fear (para. 241) that the Settlement Riwc'ijn^ma will be so 
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onipletoly acceptc^l ns to supersede inquiry into doubtW 
cases. Tlieir inuiu ett'ect is to in form the courts as to tk 
broad f»iatures of local customs, and to prevent the acccptautt 
of i>iio-sid»'d iiupiirirs by f»tti<vrs who may be new to tie 
Distri<jt. Ill many instances also a suitor will be 'liscouraged 
from di'nyin'^ a custom whon h*' sees that the court is alrealy 
informed of its ^en<Tal j»rcvalence ; but if he iusist on raising 
an issue as to the custom, he will be able to do so. 

J J The Report closes with an account of the Forest Settle- 

TirK KoKKST Skt- ment. The rakh demarcations of the Jehlam District haie 
cMKNT (Chaitkk beou the subject of some rather hot discussion duiing 

IvLTs ^^** "^'^ ^'^^ '^^^ ^'^ years, that is to say, since these rakhs were 

handed ov(;r to thn Forest Department in 1871. I hopetliai 
these discussions have now solved themselves. The demai- 
cations of 1 SG5, though not to be condemned as a whole, were 
in not a few places inexpedient and severe : 28 of these dema^ 
cations, with an aggrotrate area of 19,808 acres, have nowbeeD 
cancelled. The remaining demarcations have been corrected 
in a moderate degree, so as to ease oft' the points on which thej 
were felt to be inconvenient. In addition to this, the objects 
and possible results of each demarcation have been reconsider- 
ed ; and (in most cases by common agreement) the Forest 
Department have surrendered those which evidently could not 
be successfully or conveniently aflorested. The result of this 
part of the work is that the Deputy Commissioner will 
in future manage 43 rakhs with an aggregate area of 72,084 
acres ; and that 31 rakhs, area 193,179 acres, have been 
settled as reserved forests, and remain in charge of the Forest 
Department. 

12 It is, I ho])c, possible now to consider impartially 'what 

PoREST MANAGE- was douo iu 1871. Almost the whole of these large areas, 
NT, 1871—80. aggregating about 300,000 acres, were made over at one 

sweep to a new Department, the executive officers of 
which were new to their work, and were in some instances 
not so well trained as the officers employed as Assistant 
Conservators. The rakhs were full of faults of demarcation; 
in not a few instances they were detached blocks of which 
the aftorestation was imi)racticablc ; and the management 
of the whole or any part of them required a considerable 
knowledge of our Revenue system and of the District, which 
knowledge the executive Forest Officers at first necessarily 
lacked. The result might have been foreseen. District 
Officers urged with truth that the rakhs were not being 
managed in the interests of the pcojile ; the Forest Officers 
did not understand the necessity for the restrictions which it 
was desired to place on their action ; and the grazing leases 
were given in some instances to men who were obnoxious 
to the i)eople, not intentionally, but because it was the only 
arrangement to which the Forest Officers at the time saw 
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their way. On tlio other hand, the villagers began to 
complain loudly of demarcations and restrictions, which 
they had accepted only with unwillingness, even when 
supported by the District Officer's authority, and mitigated 
by a comparatively lax management. On a fair view of all 
the circumstances, these results were only what was to be 
expected. 

The Forest Settlement now concluded leaves matters 1 3 

on a more satisfactory basis. The Forest Officer has no „„JjI^^„^,^^^;^^^^f^ 
areas on his hands which ought not to be afforested (using """""' 
that word in a rather wide sense); and all demarcation 
complaints have been settled. What areas the Forest 
Officer wishes to throw open to grazing will be leased by him y^^j^ Commr 's 
under the supervision and control of the Deputy Commissioner, Book Cm. No. XV, 
and the Revenue due will be recovered by the Deputy dated 22nd Septr. 
Commissioner and his establishment. And there is a growing ^^j^ "secy. to 
impression, promoted mainly by the senior officers of the Finl. Commr.'s No. 
Forest Department themselves, that the District Forest 1092 S, dated 15th 
Officer should be closely associated with, and indeed sub- conservator^^ ^of 
ordinated to, the Deputy Commissioner of the District. Forests. 
Allowing time for the development of this idea and for the 
drawing up of proj^er working plans, in respect of which, no 
doubt, the Deputy Commissioner will be consulted, there will, 
I hope, be in future a common agreement between the Revenue 
and Forest Officers of the District as to how each Forest 
should be managed. The want of this has been the real 
difficulty with which the Forest Officers have hitherto had to 
contend. The Forest Settlement has done something 
towards establishing this agreement ; and its completion 
really depends on the future action of the Forest Officers them- 
selves. Possibly, when the successful management of the 
Forest reserves has been established, part of the 72,084 
acres now managed by the Deputy Commissioner will come 
back on to the hands of the Forest Officers ; but with the 
existing organization and experience of the Forest Depart- 
ment none of these 72,000 acres could at present be success- 
fully managed by the Forest Officers ; and in the meantime 
I do not doubt they have as much on their hands as will for 
the present fully employ their energies. 

Mr. Thomson has appended to his Report a memo- 14 

randum on the future management of the rakhs, which will Settlement Offi- 
T- 1 1 1 •.!_ ri. X- T J X xi_- 1 -x 111 cer's suggestions 

1 nope be read with attention. I do not think it would be for future grazing 

convenient in this place to discuss in detail the questions management, &c. 
thus raised. The cfcneral principles have been laid down in ._ ^^^^-JLt^ ^^^f!^ 

^1 1 ° . 1 • ^ /rii-fi-f /» ai T> i. Tx I>EPT., No. 1, FOR 

the correspondence quoted m para. 277 ot the Keport. it ^^y 1881 (Secy, to 

will be convenient to quote at length the instructions issued Govt. Panjab's No. 

in the Government's letter which closed this corres- M^/isgf'^p^^Rf.^s" 
pondence: — 
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"The praziiiir <■< thcFc rakhs cannot be managed bm\ 
a forest |)'»int of virw iiH.roly: in closing them against gni'l 
intj aii<l in n-strictirj^ tlu.' privileges which the people Iwi 
liitlKTto t'njnyrd with rcgnnl to them, consideration mut 
be paid to tin- int^n sts and convenience of the surrorai 
ing villagi'S as wi'll a-* to the requirements of Forest c» 



si'ivancv. 



i^ 



"It is ncit pospil^le that the the interests of the villaga 
should be prn]n'rly considered where grazing leases arc simplj I 
knocked down to thv hi;,diest bidder without any furthcrii- 
quiries beinof made, and tlie plan is, moreover, opposed totk' 
orders of (jiuvennn»nt contained in the Kiuancial Comnffl- 
bioner's Book Circular No. XV of 1«S79. 



"There is no doubt that under its terms the Deputy 
Commissioner can insist on the leases being sold to selected 
persons, or in any other way which may appear to bin 
to bo the best in the interests of Government and of 
t]ic people, and that he can overrule the local Forest 
Officer on such (jueslions. It should of course be possiUe 
to arrange that this eontin;(cncy should not occur ^vith* 
out an oj^portuniiy being iirst oiTercd to the Conservator 
of addressing the Financial Commissioner on the subject 
should he think it necessary to do so, before the orders of the 
Deputy Commissioner cniiio into effect; and this could be 
easily arranged by the I'orest Otticcr, reporting to the Deputy 
Commissioner his proposals f(jr the ensuing financial year 
at the close of the calendar year ; but as it is understood 
that Doctor Schlich accepts the Financial Commissioner's 
view of the powers of the Dei)uty Conmiissioner in this 
respect, it does not seem necessaiy to add more on the sub- 
ject than to authoritatively approve of that view. But the 
Conservator of Forests has stated that it is his intention 
to manage these rakhs directly through the • subordinates 
of his own Department in the future. To this plan the 
Lieutenant-Governor is unwilling to give unreserved assent 
His Honor does not consider that the Forest establishment is 
so framed as to allow it to manage so large a business properly, 
and the system of direct management is one of much difficulty, 
ai>d likely to cause many complaints. Sir R. Egerton will not 
object if the Financial Commissioner thinks it desirable to 
allow one or two rakhs to be held under direct management 
by the Forest Department, though these must be selected 
ones, easily subject to the inspection of the Assistant Con- 
servator of Forests ; and before this is done, the Financial 
Commissioner should be satisfied that the establishment 
employed to watch the rakhs managed is sufficient. But 
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' \>r the general management of the rakhs the Lieutenant* 

~ jk>vernor favors the plan of leases to influential land-owners 

^* qa the neighbourhood at a fair rate, and under precautions 

-^^r their observing the terms of the lease ; and the Conser- 

' -irator should arrange for disposing of leases in accordance 

with this view * * * * In the case of any rakhs held 

tinder direct management, the details of the proposed system 

of granting passes, the fees to be levied, the classes of 

animals to be excluded, and any other details which afiect 

-' the people whose cattle graze in the rakhs, must be reported 

> for the approval of the Financial Commissioner * * 



* 



" The Lieutenant-Governor is willing to allow any rakh 
tyhich Forest interests require to be absolutely closed to be 
removed from the available grazing area, and such rakh 
should not be leased at all. But as regards the general 
management of the rakhs, the Lieutenant-Governor con- 
siders that the Financial Commissioner has rightly kept 
in view the interests of the people whose cattle generally 
graze in them. The sudden curtailment of jDrivilcges and 
facilities must be attended with some inconvenience, and it 
is necessary that the new rules should be enforced in a very 
careful manner and without any undue harshness." 



* 



I know also by my own experience in the Jehlam 
District that a great deal may be done in the direction 
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desired by Mr. Thomson, without endangerins? or diminishing ^/'f '^°IfJ°^''''' 

•', , ' ^ . 11 .-i MANAGEMENT 

Government s strong title. It is weakness to be continually dually. 
afraid of the growth of rights of prescription. But my 
feeling is that the local officers must be left to work the 
question out gradually : and that if any more definite 
proposals than those already sanctioned are to come up, 
they must, be framed after a sufficient amount of experience 
jointly by the Deputy Commissioner and local Forest Officer. 
One of the greatest obstacles to the development of proper 
Forest working in the Panjab has been the attempt (counte- 
nanced a good deal by the framer of the existing Forest Act) 
to introduce complete Forest systems per scdtura ; whereas 
there ought to be a quiet attempt to build gradually, 
and it is only so that the wants of the people can be properly 
supplied or controlled. 



Of the Officers of the Settlement, Mr. Thomson com- 
mends the Extra Assistant Settlement Officers, Mirza Azim 
Beg and Budh Singh, the Superintendent of the Chak- 
wdl Tahsll. I hope that the services of these two officers 
will be favorably noticed by Government. Mirza Azim Beg 
is an officer whose merits and experience are well known. 
Superintendent Budh Singh earned the good opinion of all 
of the successive officers (both Settlement Officers and Com* 
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missioncrs) who controlled the Settlement. He had ch 
of a difficult Tahsil, and managed it well. 

Mr. Thomson's work has been £Gtvorably noticed 
several occasions during the course of the operations 
reported ; and will, I trust, be now finally approved. 



\ I have, &c, &c., 

R G. WAGE, 

■> 
./ 

j; 

Commiasioner ofSetUeifnent and AgricvitA 



No. 234. 

^' From 

R. G. THOMSON, Esquire, 

Settlement Ojfficer, Jehlam. 

Major E. G. WAGE, 

Settlement CommissioneTy Panjdb. 

Dated Jehlam, mh April 1881. 
Sir, 

I have the honor to submit herewith the Final Report 
of the Second Regular Settlement of the Jehlam District, 
together with thirteen Maps and seven Appendices, Of the 
Maps only nine are intended to be permanently attached to 
the Report. The four large Tahsil sheets may, however, 
prove useful for reference while the Report is under consi- 
deration. When no longer required, they should be returned 
to the District Ofl&ce. 

2. Under the rules, the Final Report should be accom- 
panied by the Village Statements, the Annual Demand 
Statement, and the Statement of Tenures, Of these our 
Village Statements occupy 12 large Folio Volumes, and are 
therefore a somewhat unwieldy annexure to a Report. They 
have been submitted to your inspection ; and, with your per- 
mission, I have sent them straight to the District Office. 
The Annual Demand Statement, after receiving your coun- 
tersignature, has also been sent to the District Office. 
An abbreviated form of it, drawn up on a model suggested 
by yourself, is given as the Vlth Appendix to this Report. 
The Statement of Tenures is the Vllth Appendix. 

3. The time occupied by the Settlement operations is 
a little more than 5f years. The net cost to Imperial Reve- 
nues is Rs. 4,42,544. But, if we are allowed to reckon as a 
set oflf the value of the Gourt Fee Stamps filed in Settlement 
Gourts, this total will be reduced to Rs. 4,02,822. The 
annual increment to the Land Revenue due to our operations 
is Rs. 1,24,904 over the assessment paid in the last year of 
the first Regular Settlement. Thus the principal and 
interest of Government) expenditure will be reimbursed in 
about four years, 
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4. The chapter which deals with the re-asscsstnent vill 
I understand, bo written by you. The Bevcuue Rate Report | 
and the detailed village assessments were both prcpaiedl 
entirely by yourself. And it is in every way more fit that' 
they should be described by you. 

6. The subject of the Forest Scttlenacnt has harih 
been touched. Until that Settlement has been completed, 
it is impossible to make a proper report of it. The brief 
sketch now prepared has no pretensions to pcrinanencc. It 
should be replaced by a more satisfactory record when the 
work has been brought to an end.* 

6. The orders of Government are principally required 
upon the assessment, the record of rights, and the camel 
Tirni. The new jamas have been given out as for 30 years; 
but the term of the Settlement is not yet finally fixed. 
Several minor matters upon which it is necessary to obtain 
orders are noticed in their proper places in tlie Report.f 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

R. G. THOMSON, 

Settlement Officer, 



* This has been done. After the Forest Settlement was completed, 
Chapter VIII of this Report was re* written, and the former Cliapter referred 
to above was cancelled. — R. G. T. (September 1882). 

t Since this letter was written, orders have been issued as to the minor 
matters referred. to, as to the term of the new Settlement, and as to thf 
camel Timi«— B, G» T. (September 1882). 
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1>HYSICAL ACCOUNT OF THE DISTRICT. I 

BotTNDARIES OFTHB 

The District of Jehlam forms the southern half of the 1>istrict. 
irough hill country at the root of the Sind Sd^gar Doab. It 
lies between 32° 26' and 33° 15' North Latitude, and 
between 71° 50' and 73° 51' East Longitude. On the north 
it is bounded by the District of Rawalpindi, on the south 
by the River Jehlam and the District of Shahpur, on the 
east by the River Jehlam, and on the west by the Districts 
of Shahpur> Bannu and Rawalpindi. 2 

The shape of the District is roughly similar to that of a ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^® 
butcher's hatchet with a short thick handle at the west, and ^^^^* 
the edge of the blade turned southward. The extreme 
length from east to west is about 120 miles, while the 
average breadth from noith to south is about thirty-six 
miles. The breadth is, however, liable to great variations. 
Near Jehlam city it is hardly twelve miles, but on the line 
drawn through Lilla and Dulla it is almost fifty-five. 
The superficial area has been variously estimated. The 
Topographical Survey of 1851-59, as subsequently corrected, 
gives 3,910 square miles. But in making the corrections 
some errors seem to have crept in. At the first Regular 
Settlement Mr. Arthur Brandreth gave the area as 3,800 
square miles. But the re-measurement made for the present 
Settlement shows an area of 4,039 square miles. There has 
never been a Revenue Survey, and the country is a very 
diflScult one to measure properly. The action of the River 
Jehlam is also a perpetual cause of variations, which are 
sometimes not inconsiderable. On the whole an average 
area of 4,000 square miles is probably not far from the truth. 
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3 This large tract is divided into four Tahsils. TM\ 
Maut Dn^ioNSi Jchlam occupies the whole eastern end. All the ▼afcii 

engrossed by Tahsll Tallagang. The central area betfifl 
is held on the north by Tahsu ChakwM, and on the wA] 
by Tahsll Find D^an Kh&n. The head-quarter station li I 
the whole is at the town of Jehlam, which is very eccentrical| 
situated at the extreme south-east comer of the District 

4 Round Jehlam itself there is a wide expanse of lenl' 
General physical plain, which is prolonged into a narrower strip along th 
^**^*^'*^' course of the river. But elsewhere the surfisu^e is genenl^ 

rough, broken, and disturbed. Much of it is covered br flw 
tTHs Salt Raxqe. mountains of the Salt Range and its tributaries. This Kaogi 

first enters the District at its extreme south-western oarntfi 
where the spurs of Mount Sakesar descend into the villifp 
of Ldwa. The whole lower boundary of Tahsfl Tallagang > 
fringed by the northern ridges of the hills. Still, m flffl 
part of its course, the Range keeps mostly to the District o( 
Shiihpur. But when it reaches tne bounoary of Tahsfl Kal 
Dkdan Kh^n it passes altogether into the Jehlam E^tnii 
Hero it consists of two distmct lines of hills running weri 
and east at a distance from each other of about five miltt 
inner measurement. These are generally psirallel to ob» 
another ; and each of them is made up of a number of 
parallel ridges. But this parallelism is modified by a maiked 
tendency to a linked or looped formation. At intervals d 
about ten miles the two main lines of hills bend in towaidi 
One another, and mingle in a knotted mass. Then thc^ 
again separate, again run parallel, and again unite. This u 
observable, not only in the Range as a whole, but, though Icbb 
regularly, throughout each of its separate components alflOi 
The general character of the whole is that of a double serial 
of parallel ridges. But the more intimate formation is 
rather that of a series of large loops or links enclosed by 
similar but smaller series. 

q The rocks which build up the Range are throughoat 

The fashion o«' tilted at a very high angle. But there wre few peaks whidi 

•HE HILLS* are either detached or conspicuous* The general model iB 

one unvaried ridge which has very much the fashion of a 
cliflF. On one side an almost perpendicular surfisice drops 
down sheerly into the plain. On the other the slope, 
although severe, is much more gradual. It is an almost 
universal rule that the scarped surface faces to the south-' 
ward. Thus the Range is not unlike a double row of clifb 
shutting off the rough north country from the alluvial 
plain of the Panjiib. This may serve to explain the great 
difference of level between the hither and the further plain. 
On the one side the mountains rise out sheerly from the low 
plain of the Jehlam river which is rarely more thani 700 
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r^eet above the sea. On the other side they gradually sink 
down into a country which lies variously at from 1,300 to 1,900 
^feet above the sea level. With these differences of altitude iu 
the surrounding country the appearance of the Range differs 
greatly at different stand points. From the south the view ^ 
ris drearj". The hills are almost entirely bare of vegetation, anc^^^n^ various 
^A few half-starved and sickly bushes only emphasize the parts. 
K2 general barrenness. Nor is there much grandeur of form. 
: i Jm fact the east end of the Range is decidedly tame. But 
5 towards the west, where the limestone rocks become per- 
il dominant, there are often long lines of lofty cliffs. These 
\ are best seen in the narrow gorges which carry down 
3Z the drainage of the interior upland to the Jehlam. Some 
2 of these possess much austere beauty. Perhaps the finest 
]^ example is the Nill V^hn near Kandow^l. This is some- 
V times terrible in its apathetic desolation. On the north side 
/, of the mountains the plain country lies high, and the Range 
f^ has the appearance of a low, monotonous ridge. There is a 
fuller vegetation here. The long slopes of the hills are often 
covered with thick, low, brushwood. Bihikar, Sinetta, and 
Phulahi are most commonly met with. There is also a good 
deal of wild olive. Real trees are, however, very rare. Nor 
is this wonderful. For the rain-fell is scanty, and it drains 
. away almost immediately from the hill slopes. Often, too, 
the surface soil is merely bare rock or stony debris. The 
wonder is not that trees should be so few, but that such 
vegetation as there is should be able to maintain itself. The 
country within the Range is much softer. The upland of 
•which it consists lies so high that the hills arc completely 
dwarfed, and a rich cultivation makes some amends for the 
absence of forest trees. 

Near the east boundary of Tahsll Pind Dkdan KhJtn 6 

the Range has clearly been subjected to great disturbance. The Eastebn Salt 
The northern hills, after culminating in the peak called K4ng» Hills, 
Chel, which is the highest point in the District,* swing 
round to the southward in a broad sweep near the village 
of Phadi^l. This lateral movement is continued until the 
whole chain reaches and is merged into its southern neigh- 
bour. But beyond this point of junction the southern hills 
themselves continue for about five miles till they reach the 
town of JaUlpur. They then wheel abruptly to the 
north-east, and follow a short course to the bank of the 
Bunhd. Torrent, where they terminate. The country inter- 
posed between the overlap of these two lateral ranges is 
generally known as the Vagh Valley after the principal 
village contained in it. And the hills which skirt this vallev 
are generally looked upon as the fVirthest eastern extensioa 

" '' *^,70l feet. ' 
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JuBsiDLVRY HILLS, of tlio Salt Ilangc. But, as a matter of fact, oither limbof 

tlio Ivan^^; is practically continued by a subsidiary line 
of hills ri^ht across the Jehlam Tahsll to the eastern boundan 
of tho District. In the northern limb this continuity b 
almost absolute. Nearly opposite to the'Chel, and at 8 
distance from it of less than a mile, the great mass of 

5iUABa\. Dil jabba rises abrujitly out of the plain country of LuncE 

Patti, and for some distance runs parallel to the general 
course of the Salt Range. But when the hills beyond the 
Chel sweep round to the southward, Diljabba takes no share 
in the movement, but follows its course uninterruptedly to 
tho Ghora Oala Pass. Here it joins the minor range whidj 

["he Niw Hills, is generally known to Englishmen as the Nfli Hilla From 

Ghora Gdla these stretch east and north-east across the 
Jehlam Tahsll for a distance of twenty-four miles. Near the 
encamping ground of Sohkwa they cross tho line of the 
Trunk lloacl and of the Northern State Railway. Thence 
they dwindle rapidly. At Karuta, seven miles beyond 
Sohawa, they disappear. Two miles further on the 
District boundary is reached. The average height of these 
hills is about 2,500 feet above the sea, and their &shion and 
appearance do not ditfer from those of the Salt Range proper. 
For the native population they have no collective name, nor 
is there always a special name for each particular hilL 
Sometimes, however, such names are given. " Nil£ " itself is 
really the name of the highest peak in the chain. 

7 The continuation of the southern limit of the Salt 

FBsiDiARY Hills ; Range is hardly less certain. The Vagh hills drop down 

TiLLA. sharply into tho Bunha Torrent. But immediately opposite 

on the further bank the Tilla Range at once begins its 
course. As seen from the west, the continuity of the two 
ranges can hardly be doubted. And what tho surface of the 
country suggests is confirmed by the geological evidence 
From the Bunhd these Tilla hills run eastward in general 
parallelism to the Nili chain. They lapidly culminate in 
the supreme peak of Jogi Tilla. Thereafter they as 
rapidly decay. But as a series of low parallel ridges they 
are prolonged across the valley of the Kandn and the line of 
the Grand Trunk Rood near RAthian. A few miles further 
on they finally vanish. But at a little distance to the north* 
ward a new range at once springs into being in the hill 
called Batdli Dher, or the heap of stones, which overlooks 
the encamping ground of Dina. It is very convenient to 
look upon this as a a continuation of the Tilla Range which 
has sulTored some lateral displacement. JVom Batdli Dher 
this new range runs right up to the eastern boundary of the 
district near Tangrot on the Jehlam. It is generally known 
?ukLehriIIills. as the Lehri Hills, after the name of one of tho chief 
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** Mandis " or mother villages of the Ghakars Iskandr61. In 
one respect these hills are peculiar. Like the Salt Range they 
are generally scarped on one side and sloping on the other. 
•But by what is almost, if not quite, a solitary exception in the 
District, the scarped surface is turned away from the river. 

Throughout all these Ranges the main hills are 
frequently belted on one side or both by a broad band 
of hard clay ravines. These all run parallel to the moun- 
tains and to one another. They are often of consider- 
able depth. They are built of a hard nodular marl, dusky 
red in colour, and not unlike the refuse of a brick kiln. 
They are generally almost bare of vegetation. Viewed 
from above, their appearance is peculiar. They are like the 
successive waves of a shallow sea beating about the bases of 
the hills. These ravines are a class apart. They never 
occur far from the mountains, and, near to them, they are 
more common on the northern side than on the south. 
Ravines of other species are common all over the District. 

The double range of hills above described divides the 
whole District into three physically distinct portions. The 
first of these lies below the hills, the scond within them, and 
the third behind them. Without pretence to strict geogra- 
phical accuracy these might be termed the Riverain, the 
Upland, and the Plateau. 

The Riverain is a broad alluvial plain spread out between 
the Jehlam and the hills. It stretches from Pindori, in 
Tahsil Jehlam to Pithrot in Zilla Sh^hpur, and its length 
measured along the course of the river is nearly one hundred 
miles. Its average breadth is about eight miles. But this 
value is subject to great variation. Near Jaldlpur the plain is 
a mere thread. But to the north, by DuliM, it spreads into a 
broad boss which pushes down a limb along the reverse side of 
the mountains, so as to fill up the area left vacant by the lateral 
displacement of the Lehri Hills from the general line of Mount 
Tilla. This is the furthest extension northward of the 
Riverain country, and here, near to the historic fortress of 
Rotds, and amid the low rich lands which fringe the course 
of the Kahd>n, it terminates. 

The whole tract is essentially a portion of the ordinary 
Panjdb plain. Towards the centre it consists of fertile loam 
which gradually grows sandy as it approaches the river, and 
stony as it approaches the mountains. Its neighbourhood to 
the latter cause it to differ somewhat from other similar 
areas. It is seamed in all directions by the beds of hill 
torrents. Generally these torrents bring down fertilising 
floods. But sometimes they sweep away fertile ground, or 
bury it in a layer of unproductive sand. Very rarely new 
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lands are throwu up. But these are generally small in area» 
poor in quality, and precarious in duration. 

1 2 The second or Upland region is the tract which lies 
The UPLAyDs, between the double ranges of the hills. The Uplands of 

the Salt liange proper lie altogether in the Find D4dan 
Khj^n Tahsil. Those which are situated between the Tilla 
and Nili Hills are all in Tahsil Jehlain. The two areas 
difier very widely, and it ^Yill bo convenient to notice theza 
separately. 

1 3 The Salt Rage Upland lies from two thousand to two 
Thi Uplands ot thousand five hundred feet above the sea. Mr. Brandreth 

TBS Salt Rangs. ^^jj^ -^ „ ^^^^ ^f ^j^^ ^^^^^^ beautiful and fertile bits of soil in 

Upper India." It is fairly level throughout, and it is so 
hemmed in on every side by the mountains that it runs no 
general risk of denudation. The surfiGtce is in some places 
too stony to be productive, but generally the soil is of veiy 
good (quality. It receives also the benefit of much of the 
hill drainage which frec^uently brings with it a fertilizing nit 
At the same time the Upland lies so high that there is no 
room for the derelopemcnt of destructive torrents. This 
fortunate area is split up into three main basins by the 
looped structure of the hills, which has been mentioned 
already. From west to east these are named Vunhir, 
Kah^n, and Jhangar. Each of them is crossed by small 
subsidiary ridges which divide it still further. All the three 
are very productive, and are somewhat densely peopled 
Jhangar is commonly reckoned the most fruitfuL But such 
superiority as it has is, I think, due to a larger rain-&ll and 
a more strenuous cultivation. 

14 The Upland of the Jehlam Tahsil between the N£l£ and 
The Upland of Tilla Hills is a very different area. It is made up for the 

THE Jbhlam Tahsil. most part of the old Domeli Pargana and the IskandhU 

Ildqua. During the present re-Settlement it has commonly 
been known as the Khuddar, or country of ravines. This 
name is certainly well deserved. The surface of thie whole 
tract is broken and distorted in a way which it is hard to 
realize without seeing it. At first sight it looks like nothing 
so much as a slice cut fi:om some ^gantic sponge. It lies a 
good deal higher than the Biveram, and a good deal lower 
than the Salt Rage Upland. Its average height is about 
1,200 feet above the sea, but perhaps long ago it may have 
been greater. Towards the north and east the sur£Ekce ia 
stony, and the ravines often of great depth ; but in the 
central region there are few stones, while the soil is princi- 
cipally a stiff marl which becomes more and more mixed 
ynth sand towards the south-west. The superficial diflfer- 
ences between a country of this kind and the Uplands of tho 
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Salt Kange are no doubt great and striking. Nevertheless 
the two areas are radically homologous. But within the 
Salt Range there has been hardly any denudation, while 
in the Khuddar — partly on account of its greater width and 
lower level, and partly on account of the peculiar hydro* 
graphy of the district — denudation has been incessant 
and excessive. There can be no doubt that this one reason 
is quite sufficient to account for all the differences which 
exist. 

It might naturally be thought that a country like the 15 

Khuddar must be very barren. But this is an error. The Charactur oir thi* 
ravines undoubtedly operate to restrict greatly the area where ^^^^ Tahsil Up« 
cultivation is possible. They also make the breaking up of 
•waste a more difficult and expensive operation than usual. 
Some labour, too, is required to keep formed fields from 
degenerating. And owing to the peculiar shape, strange 
situation, and limited area of many of the cultivated plots, 
farming is sometimes necessarily more wasteful than on the 
huge homogeneous plains of the Panjab. But when all these 
deauctions are made it still remains true that the bettei? 
part of the Khuddar cultivation is very fruitful. The best 
fields are those which lie low, are well levelled and banked, and 
which have behind them a large area of waste and intractable 
iravines. These ravines — useless otherwise — are invaluable 
as a catchment area for the supply of drainage water 
to the cultivated fields. There are of course many Khuddar 
areas of which the produce is very poor. High sloping fields 
are nearly always bad. Most newly-broken waste is at first 
of this character. But where the conditions are favourable, 
the ground is gradually and thoroughly levelled. It is 
exceedingly difficult to form a just opinion concerning an 
area which is in many respects perfectly unique. But I am 
inclined to think that all the best spots in the Khuddar 
country have been already occupied, and that in future no 
new lands of the first class are likely to be reduced to 
cultivation* Some of the old lands may be laboriously 
improved, and a good deal of new land of very poor quality 
may be cultivated. But this is all. 

Some of the most peculiar areas in this country are those 
which would be called Barrancas in Mexico, but which have 
here no special name. Often over a considerable tract the 
whole of the softer soils have been washed away to a great 
depth. Thus a floor of depression is formed upon which the 
harder strata remain standing in the form of little hills. These 
hills are frequently sixty or seventy feet high, but their crests 
are below the ordinary level of the country. A good example 
of this peculiar formation is the lately abandoned Government 
Rakh of Kas Kabbi, which is hard by Pothi 
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Beyond the northern ridges of the Salt Range, and the 
chain of the Nili Hills, we pass through a belt of rough and 
sloping country to the wide plain which fills the wide 
Tahsils of Ghakwdl and Talking. This is what I have 
called the Plateau. It is a high-lying area sloping down 
generally towards the north-west, but in some parts towaids 
the south and east. Near the SohJtn Nadi it is sometiiM 
crossed by short ranges of very low hills. Eastward of Tahril 
ChakwJtl the entire Plateau is absorbed into the Rawalpindi 
District ; and all that remains to Tahsll Jehlam is the long 
and narrow slrip of sloping ground behind the Nfli Hilbi 
which is generally, though not very accurately, known as the 
Pabbi Ildqua.* 

In many places this large area is fretted with ravines and 
gullies. Throughout it is scored by the deep beds of the 
mountain torrents which descend from the Salt Range. The 
more part of these torrents cross the tract in a direction 
which is nearly at right angles to its length, and receive 
during their journey the whole drainage of the countiy. 
Thus each area between two torrents assumes a slightly 
arched surface falling away towards the drainage channel on 
either side. The best and most productive portions are 
those which lie well on the watershed where there is a laige 
extent of level ground not troubled with ravines. As we 
draw near to the large torrents, the slope becomes severe, 
and the surface very broken and stony. It seems probable 
that the underlying rock is nowhere very far from the 
surface throughout the entire Plateau. And whenever the 
ground ceases to be fairly level, the overlying soil, if left to 
itself and not banked up, is almost certain to be carried away 
from all the higher levels. In some instances, however, the 
land near these torrents is better than all the rest. This is 
the case when the streams leave their deep beds and run in 
a more open channel. They are then frequently fringed by 
a broad ribband of level ground dotted with wells and 
covered vdih. a prosperous cultivation. Unfortunately these 
areas are neither very extensive nor very numerous. They 
are more commonly met with on the lower courses of the 
torrents near their points of junction with the Soh^n. Out 
side of these low and level tracts wells are very scarce both 
in Chakwdl and Tallagang Tahsils. 

There is no great difference in fertility throughout the 
entire Plateau. Class for class the soil of the west is as 

* Pabbi is a general and not a particular name. There arc numerons 
Pabbis both in this I^istrict and elsewhere. ** Pab " in Panjdbi is the 
upper surface of the foot as it rises from the toe to the ancle. It is applied 
by an analogy which is sometimes rather remote to the swelling country at 
the foot of a lungo of hiUs. 
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productive as the soil of the east But the good soils are 
perhaps more largely represented in ChakwAl than in 
Tallagang, and the rain-fall is in all probability considerably 
greater. The Chakwdl farming, too, though inferior to that 
of Jehlam and some parts of Find Didan Kh^n, is much 
more careful than tibat of Tallagang, which is apt to be 
slovenly. 

The general aspect of the District is exceedingly rough jq 

*and broken. Away from the river it is rare to find two miles General aspbct 
of level ground together. Yet the whole result is hardly op the District, 
picturesque. The scenery suflfers from the fetal wants of 
wood and water. Within and behind the Salt Range one 
sighs, and sighs in vain, for a little greenery. There are, 
however, many examples of desolate beauty which is some- 
times severe even to grimness. Where there is 
perennial water there is more life and colour in the land- 
scape. The lake of Eallar Eahdr has been often praised — 
perhaps more than it deserves. There is only one side which 
is at all tolerable. The upper course of the Jehlam River 
has much pleasant scenery. Mount Tilla is always impres- 
sive. There are some picturesque bits among the spurs of 
Sakesar in the village of L^wa. But perhaps the finest view 
in the District is that obtained by riding along the road 
from Chakw^l into and through the valley of Choya Saidan 
Sh^h and so onward to Elatas. 

The only river belonging to the District is the Jehlam, 20 

which forms the east and a great part of the southern Hydrography: 
boundary. In the old time it was called Vedasta, and after- Rivbr Jkhlam. 
wards Vehat. From the first of these the Greeks took their 
Hydaspes. The second is still in use among the rustics. 
The river rises in south-east Kashmir. Its earlier course is 
much interrupted by rapids. But from about 8 miles above 
Jehlam city it flows tranquilly, but with a swift current in a 
somewhat narrow bed At the town of Jehlam the maximum 
recorded surface velocity is 8*66 feet per second, and the 
approximate maximum discharge in the same time is 200,000 
cubic feet. The breadth at the same place varies firom 2,000 
feet to nearly a mile. The river is liable to sudden freshes. 
This liability is said to have grown greater since the recent 
wood-cuttings for the service of the State Railway, But this 
is very doubtful. The set of the stream against its banks 
varies greatly. It is said that the changes tend to be 
periodical. But this is probably a delusion. For some years 
past, in the general result, Jehlam has suflered far more 
from diluvion than Gujarit. But there are signs of a change 
in this respect. Nevertheless the ssecular inclination of the 
river is probably to shift to the westward. And, in places, 
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this would lead to encroachment on this District. The m 
water retains its coldness far into the hot season. It is aim); 
heavily charged with silt, and the deposit which it leavMi 
generally of good quality. To suppose^ however, that it i 
always absolutely or nearly uniform is a mistake which hi 
sometimes led to injurious consequences in the assessment rf| 
new alluvium, 

2 1 The remaining streams of the District consist m&dji 
OmEK STREAMS. ^^^ saudy or rocky torrents which descend from the hilb ff 

issue out from the ravines. Such a torrent is called aKasff 
KasL They make a great show on the map. But, except tr 
a few days in the year, they contain little or no TvaaSaf 
water. After a storm of rain they are oflen impassaUe tr 
many hours. But at other times they are merely wastes d 
sand. In some few places a scanty stream of water flows d 
through the year. The Ohora G^la Pass on the Bunhi is u 
example. And many torrent beds are dotted at rare interak 
with permanent pools which are of great use both for nn 
and beast. These are called Trimkan or Dhan. And, em 
where the bed is dry, water can often be found by digptf 
a hole a few feet deep through the sand. What is obtainaa 
in this way is sometimes little better than a foetid puddk 
Yet in the hot weather, and often in the cold weather toQ^ 
it is the only drink for whole villages. 

22 ' Perhaps the most noticeable thing about these tonenii 
Watershed op ^^ ^^^ peculiar disposition of the water-partings between the 

HE Indus and tse Jehlam and the Indus. The natural temptation is to think that 
EHLAM, one slope of the Salt Range would dram to the one river, and 

the other to the other. This is not so. The line of wate^ 
shed runs right across the Tahsil and almost through thetoim 
of Chakwdl. That is to say that the whole of the east Sab 
Range, and all the auxiliary hills in the Jehlam Tahsf^ diain 
towards the Jehlam River. The long slopes of all these hilb 
sink down towards the north, and carry with them by &r 
the greater part of the drainage water which collects in the 
plain country below. Here it is on the reverse side of the 
mountains, and has to force its way once more^ through the 
entire Range before it can reach the river. This is no easy 
matter. Many Kascs run due east for long distances along the 
skirt of the hills seeking for some outlet where thej may 
break through. The Saruli, the Bunhi, the Kutian, and the 
Karral (which is the chief source of the Kah^n), are all 
instances. At length all those streams do break through, 
and pour the drainage of half the district through the 
Khuddar country of Tahsil Jehlam. Perhaps this may have 
been one reason for the great denudation which has happened 
i^ATni TBADiTioy. there. There is a curious native tradition on the subject, 
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Chief Kases 

The Kahan. 



^ which is, I think, the memory of a real event. The enormous 
ih Kas Bunha breaks through the northern mountains at the 
i Ghora Gdla Pass between Diljabba and the hills of the Nili 
i chain. This outlet, it is said, did not exist always. Ntir 
Shah, a poor Ghdzi of K^hmir, had no horse to ride upon. 
So he mounted the wall of his house, which at once began to 
travel about with him. At last, so riding, he reached Ghora 
Gkla, where his horse straddled right across the breadth of 
the pass and then stayed. So the ways were blocked, and all 
Lundi Patti became covered with water and without inha- 
bitant. At last, in the days of the Chogtai kings,* the wall was 
thrown down, and the water passed through, and the people 
came back. Inside the pass there is a remarkable ledge of 
rock not unlike the back of some gigantic horse. No doubt 
this gave birth to the legend. It is clear that the water 
must have cut through this ledge at some time and have 
swept destructively over the face of the country beyond. 
But the pass is certainly much older than B^bar. 

The chief two Kases which flow into the Jehlam are the 
Kahdn and the Bunh^. The Kah^n drains the centre and 
east Jehlam Tahsil. It is formed of many branches which 
issue from the Nili Hills and join one another near Domeli 
( the junction ). The Erases named after Bakrala, Dina, and 
Bara Gow^h all flow into it. It pierces the Tilla Range 
under the walls of Bot^, and eventually falls into the Jehlam 
just below the Sadr Cantonment. In the rainy season it 
is much vexed with quicksands. 

The BunhA rises in the Government Rakh of Surla, in 
Tahsil Chakwdl, and issues out on the north side of the 
mountains. Thence it turns east, and near Duman is joined 
by the Kulid.n, the Kutian, and the Saruli. The united 
stream flows through the Ghora Gdla Pass and across the 
lower breadth of the Khuddar country. It then sweeps 
round the southern end of the Tilla Hills by a gap between 
them and the last spurs of the Salt Range. Almost immedi- 
ately afterwards it burgeons out into a broad waste of sand 
which is year by year extending its ravages. Its after- 
course is short, and it falls into the Jehlam between Darapur 
and Bhimbar. 

The other Kases which fall into the Jehlam for the most 25 

part come down directly from the southern face of the Salt Minor Kasisflow- 
Range or of Tilla. Some of them — such as that which descends ^^^ ^^ ™^ ehlam. 
on Kklk from the Langarpur Hills — often do mischief. But 
most are unimportant. They flow in broad, shallow, beds 
through a plain country. They rarely contain much water, 

* i. e. The great Mughals. 
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Che Durab. 



'he two Gabhirh* 



The I>raogar. 
Ihk Ankab. 
The Lett. 



and many, especially in Tahsil Find Dad&n Kh&n, disappev 
before reaching the river. 

In that part of the District which drains towards the lodv 
most of the torrents descend from the north slopes of tli 
Salt Kango. All of them either fall into one another or into 
the Sohiltn, which itself falls into the Indus. The SoUn 
comes into this District from that of Rawalpindi, and then- 
after forms, roughly but not exactly, the boundary betwea 
the two. It is very treacherous — one night quite diy, not 
morning not to be passed without a goat-skm. It is oftn 
full of quicksands. Its first feeders in this District aie tiie 
Karai, the Bhagneh, and the Soj, which all join it near Dalli. 
A fourth stream comes to the same place through the 
Rawalpindi District. Hence the meeting is called PachnaBl 
or Five Waters. An old distich gives the idea of the 
neighbouring villages as to the natural beauties and advaa- 
tages of this part of the country : — 

" Kur, Karai, Bhagneh, Nilaw^, Dand, — 
Adha rap wiliyati, adha rup Paohnand. ** 

West of Pachnand are many other Eases. Of the prindpil 
Mr. Arthur Brandreth has given the following description:— 
" The western part of Dhanni ( i, e., West UhakwdJ) is all 
drained by the Khun&la, a small ravine near Kot Bupwii, 
and by a great Nallah called the Dhr&b, which is, howeTcr, 
only an affluent of the still greater Gabhir, the chief KaUah 
in this part of the District. The Dhr&b rises at EiiUar 
Kah5;r, and at first flowing north, bends round in a 
quadrant of a circle to meet the Gabhir near the village of 
Dhrkb. Its bed here is a vast plain of dry sand some two 
miles wide, with rich land all along it ; but in some parts 
its bed is extremely deep and narrow. The Tallagang 
Tahsil is mainly drained by two large streams, both callea 
the Gabhir. The east Gabhir nearly forms the boundary 
of the Tahsil and Dhanni. The west Gabhir is its west 
boundary. Both rise near Jkba in the Salt Range. One 
curves to the east and then to the north ; the other to the 
west and north-west. Both fall into the Soh^ NaddL 
The other streams which intersect this Tahsil are the 
Draggar by Tallagang and Strang Kot ; the Ankar by Thoha 
and Tamau ; and the Leti. This latter forms the boundary 
of the Miil and Pakhar IlJtquas, and was till lately the 
western boundary of the Tahsil. Of the three, the Letf is the 
deepest, and has little culturable land on its banks, which 
are high and rocky. The Ankar at first is also between 
high banks, but latterly widens, and has several prosperous 
villages on its banks. The banks of the Draggar are 
generally steep, but here and there expand, and afford 
room for several flourishing little wells near it." 
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^ The District also contains several perennial hill streams, 

wliich, when sweet, are all used for irrigation. The valley 

^of Choya Saidan Shah is watered by one of these, and the 
^villages of Kallar Kahar and Bhstganw^la by others. The 

^ whole area so irrigated is about 750 acres. 

^ '. The only lake in the District is that of Kallar Kahkr. 

^. It lies close under the northern slope of the Salt ^Range, 

jT and is itself very salt. It is roughly circular, nearly a mile 

:•. across when full, and perhaps about four feet deep. The 

. reason of its saltness is not properly known. Mr. Wynne, 

: of the Geological Survey, thinks that it may be partly due 

to ordinary precipitation, and partly to brine springs. The 

villagers have a legend that the water was once fresh. One 

day, as the women were filling their pitchers, Bkhk Farid, 

the holy sai&t of Pkkpattan, came that way and asked 

for a little water to drink. But the women answered — " How 

would you drink, when the water is salt ? " For they knew 

him not. " Even so," said the saint, " the water is salt." 

So he passed by ; but in the evening the men came home 

to eat, and behold the water in the pitchers was salt, and 

the lake has. been salt from that day. 
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Water-supply of 
THE District. 



Speaking generally the District cannot be said to be 
well supplied with water. In the villages near the river 
wells are usually met with, especially in the JMap IlJtqua 
of Tahsil Pind DMan Khkn. But throughout the Riverain 
tract there are several villages which have none. In and 
behind the hills wells are decidedly uncommon. The only 
spots upon which they are much built are the stretches of 
level ground which sometimes fringe the course of a Kas. 
Elsewhere, unless there is a natural spring, the only resource 
is a tank or a water hole. Both frequently fail, and then 
long journeys have to be made in search of water. Cattle 
often leave their own villages for the same reason. Many 
of the natural springs are situated in the Government 
Rakhs. When — as sometimes happens — such rakhs are 
closed against grazing, great discontent always arises, partly 
at the deprivation of pasture, but chiefly at the deprivation 
of water. 

The geology of the District, so far as it is of interest, 3 ^ 

is the geology of the Salt Range. This has often been C^eology : 
treated in detail. The briefest possible sketch is given here. 
The elevation of the Range is generally referred to a late Elevation oe the 
Tertiary epoch. There are various opinions as to the Salt Range. 
causes which produced it. Mr. Wynne, who is the latest 
authority, gives the following statement of his views : — 
" So far as I can judge, the structure of the Range 
leads to the inference that its existence is due to 
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Mineralogy 

Salt. 



complicated lateral compression under unequal conditions 
of resistance, which, in a late Tertiary period, developed 
itself in local disturbance along one or moi-e lines of 
fissure coinciding with the direction of the unicliual escaip- 
ments, the whole of the features having been subsequently 
much modified by meteoric erosion/ A layman may 
be pardoned for comparing this to the old explanations 
by occult causes. It is doubtful whether the Range is an 
independent axis of elevation, or merely a part of the sab- 
Himalayas. The stratification is generally conformable, and 
appears to indicate a tranquil deposition, under conditioni 
which remained practically identical throughout. Neariy 
every geological age is more or less represented. The sand- 
stones, which form a great portion of the Range, are of seven! 
epochs. But the limestones, which are also numerous, an 
either Carboniferous or Eocene. Mr. Wynne has discovered 
fossils of Lower Silurian age in beds which overlie the Salt 
Marl. So the salt itself must have been deposited before the 
earliest known fossiliferous rocks with the doubtfiil exception 
of the Laurentian series. There are few or no traces any- 
where of volcanic or igneous action. Fossils are not numer- 
ous. In the lower series they occur only in the Silurian and 
Carboniferous beds. In the Mesozoic Age, among others, there 
are Ceratites in the Trias, Amvionitea in the Jurassic, and 
Terebyutulce in the chalk. In the Kainozoic beds the Eocene 
are full of nummulitic relics, and the Meiocene have mamma- 
lian bones and numerous crocodilian remains. 

The most important mineral production of the District 
is salt. It is found in great quantities in most of the goiges 
on the south side of the Salt Ban^e as far eastward as 
Jut^na Beyond that its occurrence is doubtful. The geo- 
logists expected to meet with it even in Tilla ; but a trial 
boring there was not successful. The salt was orig^ally 
believed to belong to the Devonian or Old Red Sandstone 
series. But it has been now shown to be of Silurian age or 
even older. Hitherto both it and the rocks which immedi- 
ately overlie it have alike proved barren of fossils. No one 
has ever pretended to give a coherent account of the manner 
of its deposition. All the theories upon the subject are merely 
confessions of ignorance. It occurs in broad bands or layers, 
separated from each other by interposed layers of red marl 
and impure gypsum. The red marl, which is a kind of pink 
scarlet in colour, is characteristic of the occurrence of salt 
The salt differs slightly in quality ; but by far the greater 
part of it is more than usually pure. The analyses conducted 
at Agra show an average result of 93 per cent, of pure salt, 
4 J per cent, of water, and only 2 J per cent, of foreign matter. 
Of the latter the chief constituent is chloride of magnesium, 
vhich gives to the salt when in lumps a rusty red colouring. 
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:=^^Ae rest is made up of sulphate of lime and chloride of 
^isialcium. The Salt Mines have been worked for centuries. 

JP'^ut the method of excavation has recently been very much 
zuoaproved. Some account of the mines, and of the trade in 

==:»lt will be found hereafter. 

^ - Coal occurs in the Salt Range in several places. It 
-is nowhere of true Carboniferous age. In this District 
~-^!|lie deposits are all Eocene. They are found in nine 
t^ aeparate localities — Bhdganwdla, Kheura, Pidh, Dandhot 
-^(8), Makrdch, Karuli, and Nurpur. The coal is generally 
^ of inferior quality. It is often rather lignite than coal. It 
^vis friable, with a brown streak, and a conchoidal fracture. 
^ It contains an unusually small proportion of carbon, 
"^£ and is therefore not fit for smelting. It burns rapidly with 
:: a thick smoky flame, leaves an ample ash, and often gives off 
ji sulphur fumes. In small pieces ground to powder, and mixed 
^ with milk, it is used by villagers as an emulcent medicine. Its 
3 use commercially for fuel has hitherto not proved successful. 
- Difficulty of carriage is one obstacle, and another is the 
J uncertain quantity of the supply. But within the last few 
: months the coal has been extensively purchased by the 
: E-ailway authorities at Pind Dddan Kh^n. The seams exca- 
J vated are those at Makr^ch, where there is an outcrop on the 
surface. The quality here is said to be good and hard. The 
Engineers pay a fixed price for the coal laid down at Pind 
D^dan Kh£n. The Forest Department, within whose rakhs 
the seams lie, permit certain contractors to excavate free. 
But they charge a royalty of Rs. 2 on every ton raised. It 
is pethaps doubtful whether the traffic will be permanent. 
As the excavation penetrates more deeply into the seam, 
special precautions will need to be taken against spontaneous 
combustion, and the whole conduct of the work will 
become more expensive. The seam itself may also be 
worked out. On the other hand, the enterprize may prove 
successful ; and in such a case it would probably be right to 
consider whether the present arrangements are the most con- 
venient and profitable that could be adopted, and whether 
the Forest Department is the most suitable agency for carry- 
ing them out. 

Stone suitable for road-making, or for railway ballast, 
Ls common in most places. Good building stone — both 
sandstone and limestone — is frequently met with. The 
best quarry is TarakkiwMa near Bakrkla. The com- 
moner limestones are also much burned for lime, especially 
near the south end of the Tilla Range. The harder varieties 
are extensively quarried for chakkis or hand-mills. There is 
one locality specially known as Chakki Par or millstone hill. 
In one or two places a variegated variety is manufactured 
nto cups and platters and similar fancy ware. 
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Coarse gypsum is abundant but it seems to be <nlj 
used for mixing with mortar. Perhaps it might be useful ■ 
a dressing for fields, as well as for plaster of Paris and Ik 
like. Gold is found in minute scales in a charactensfic 
black sand which is met with in most of the Kasis. G^ 
washing is still carried on. But the industry is not flourishiD|i 

Fragments of copper and earthy iron hcematites en 
also be met with, but are quite unimportant. Sulphnnl 
of lead or galena is found in small nodules in two or tlutt 
localities. That of Mount Karangli is the beat. It is mod 
sought after, and fetches a high price. But the only method 
of obtaining it is to go out after rain and pick up the smill 
fragments by actual search. It is held by the natives to be 
antimony, and is used as a salve for the eyea It is called 
" surma." He who has faith, and anoints his eyes with the 
" surma " of Karangli for forty nights, shall arrive at sadi 
perfection of vision as to see the stars in the day time. I 
never met any one who could do this. 

Good clay for pottery, and a lavender-coloured earth 
which serves for soap, are to be found in some places. But, 
like all the other mineral productions of the District, except 
stone, and coal, and salt, they are quite insignificant. 

Kallar Shor occurs sporadically over small areas in most 
parts of the District. But, except in south-west Pind DJidan 
Khan, its ravages are nowhere important It begins to 
attract attention near Dharikla, about ten miles east of the 
town of Pind D^dan Kh^n. Thence it spreads upwards 
into some of the villages of the Phapra tribe. But its in- 
roads in this region are very partial. As we go west the 
evil rapidly becomes more extensive and serious. In the 
lands of Pind DMan Khkn IQika there are large trads 
which produce nothing but a sick and feeble herbage. Often 
the ground is quite bare. Further west the state of matters 
becomes worse. Fortunately the Kallar is confined to one 
zone of country about midway between the river and the 
hills. The lands which are close under the hills or close 
beside the river escape. It is difficult to say whether there 
is any increase from year to year in the size of the area 
affected. I am inclined to think that any such increase must 
be infinitesimal. It seems probable that the Kallar has 
nearly reached its limit; and that, without a precedent 
change in the conditions, it is not likely to spread. The 
immediate causes of the efflorescence are not free from doubt. 
The following suggestions must be taken for what they are 
worth. The lands under the hills are all carefully banked up. 
They thus retain a great deal of the drainage water whicn 
sinks into the soil. On the other side the river bed lies high, 
so that some of the lands near it actually drain away from it. 
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Thus a double drainage collects below the surface of the 
plain midway between the hills and the river in a position 
from which there is no escape; Here the water table is raised 
to within a few feet of the surface. Capillary action sets 
in ; and as fast as the water is raised to the surface by 
capillarity, it is evaporated by a burning sun, and leaves behind 
all its solid constituents as a deposit Nearly all subsoil 
water contains the material of BLallar, which it takes up from 
the soils through which it passes, and thus so long as capillary 
action continues, a deposit of Kallar will generally result. 
This theory, which is mainly taken from the Report of the 
Aligarh Committee upon Reh, seems to account for the great 
difference between the extent of the Kallar deposit east and 
west of Pind Dddan Kh^, where the apparent conditions are 
very similar. But in the eastern tract there are a large 
number of wells in constant work. This keeps the water level 
down, and prevents excessive capillary action. The Kallar 
begins almost exactly where the wells grow few. It is of 
course true that the well-water which is poured on the soil 
must itself contain Kallar in solution. But where there ia 
no constant supply from below, mere surface deposits of this 
kind are washed down or away by the first rain.* 

The district Flora is not important. But owing to the 
difference of level it varies a good deal from place to plarce. 
Large trees in quantity can only be met with in the Riverain 
tract. The " Tali " or " Shisham " is common round Jehlam 
City and in the Government Belas in the river. It also 
occurs frequently in other parts of the low plain country. 
Behind the hills it is rare, and seldom flourishes. Its uses 
are well known. The leaves and young shoots are browsed 
by cattle and camels ; and the wood is excellent for boats, 
carriages, pack-saddles, and furniture. The " Klkar " is 
common all through the alluvial plain, especially in the Jdlap 
Il^ua of Pind Dddan Khdn, where it often reaches a large 
size. In and beyond the hills it does not seem to succeed 
well. It is probably killed down by the severity of the 
winter frosts. It is perhaps the most useful of the District 
trees. The bark goes to the tan yard. The village carpenter 
uses the wood for ploughs and Persian wheels, while the wright 
fashions it into carts, and other people bum it for fuel. The 
**Ber" (Zizyphucs Jububa) is well known near the river, 
and is not uncommon elsewhere. The wood is good for 
village house-building and for fuel. The fruit is much 
relished A small variety called the Kokan is used as fodder 
for cattle, and is said to increase the yield of milk. It 
ripens its fruit earlier than the large species. The " Drek " 

* On this subject c/. the first Note by Mr. Ibbetson in the Report of 
the Aligarh Committee.. 
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(Melia aemj^ei'virens) occurs, but, except in a few places, its 
neither plentiful nor important. Villagers use the wood ior 
beams and rafters. Near water very fine specimens of tba 
Bor or Banyan tree (Fictis Irulica) are often met witk Om 
near Jaldlpur is well known. The " Tut" or mulberry is seet 
in a few select localities. There are some fine trees it 
Kallar Kahar. The " Siris " and the " Sohanjna " are ra&a 
garden trees than an}i;hing else, and the same is true of tlK 
orange and the lime. New lands thrown up by the rivet 
are generally covered with the " Pilchi " or Indian Tamariflk. 
It never grows big, and is only used for fuel and coarse wattle- 
work. The Oriental Tamarisk is met with in submontane 
Districts along the upper courses of the torrents. It is 
common in some parts of Lilwa and of the Lilla lUtqua It 
is generally called the " Pharwilhn," or, in the west, the 
" Rukh." " Fardsh" is an unknown word in this District 

The " Phuli\hi " (Acacia Modeata) is the most common 
tree in the hills. It is, however, plentiful in the plains also. 
A few specimens are really good sized trees. But in gen^ 
it is merely a large bush. It is perhaps the most important 
tree in the District, because it is the only one which is really 
plentiful. Goats and sheep feed upon it. The wood is dark, 
strong, heavy, and close-grained. Oil-mills, ploughs, well- 
work, and cart-wheels are all made from it. Next to the 
" Phuliihi " the moat common hill wood is the wild olive 
(Olcea Eiiropij&a). It is seldom large. But I have seen some 
fine specimens near water on the top of Diljabba. Croats and 
sheep browse upon it. The fruit is neither eaten nor crushed 
for oil. The wood is hard and good, but small. Sticks, 
combs, charms, and rosaries are all made from it. The 
" Kangar " {Plstacia Integerrivia), which is a good wood for 
furniture, is confined to Mount Tilla, as are the " Simmal " 
{BoTiibax Ileptaphylliiin), and the " Chikri " (Btvxwa wm- 
pervirevs). The wild date palm {pluenix silveatria) is com- 
mon on the same hill, and is also met with in the country 
near Pind Dadan Khan. On the very summit of Tilla there 
are some eucalyptus trees, some carobs, two or three chirs 
and a large grove of Bamboo. The last of these also occurs 
in the Civil Station of Jehlam. 

The " Jdhli " or " Wan" (Salvadora Peraica) is some- 
times a tree, but more commonly spreads into a bushy 
undergrowth. The berries called " Pilu " are much sought 
after. I have known them to be exchanged for wheat weight 
for weight in times of considerable scarcity. The " Kanl " 
{Gappavis Aiihylla) is common on rough lumpy ground. It 
never becomes a tree. The ripe fruit (pinju) is eaten, and 
the half-ripe is pickled (dela). The wood is used for fuel and 
for light lathery in village houses. The " Ohichara " or 
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9j greater in and beyond the hills than in the plains below 
hSbuk. Light sleety snow occasionally lies for a day on 
hJcesar. I have myself seen it once. The heat in the 
imuner is very great, especially in valleys and goiges between 
ke hills, where it is sometimes almost soffocatin^. On 
he other hand, there is often a cool breeze on the hiU tops 
y night, to make amends for the hot haze that riiimmeni 
ver them all day. The rain-fidl is moderate, bot with a 
[a^ng inclination to diminish as it goes westward. Below 
[lere is a table of the average £dl at the haid<piaxtea of 
ach TahsQ calculated (or the following periods, viz. : — 

Jehlam, 21 vears, 1860— M. 
Find Dadan Ehikn, 15 Tcais, 1S6$— M. 
Chakwal, 19 veais, 18^— M. 
Tallagang, 19 ycais, 1S62— M. 

In examining this table it is w^ to remcflbbsr Urn, Out 
Edn-£BJ1 at the head-quarter station is ux al^v^am a tnaC^ 
rorthy guide as to the hH in the Tala! jg^^srahlnr, taesL — 
specially scanty rain — is sometiiiKS verr ^joL VsmI I^sAkl 
ih&EL and the Thai aie cftok dij Hke GideiuL 1 £ci«^ wi£«^ 
he hill iliUpias aie T^jakmg in a dcnriL^Arr : aiki nsa diattt 
idls in the east ai JeUam TakaL doaes SiOt ahvsj^ ^m^aA v^ 
he west. Thoe are manj m^.^sr fnfgaiKfisi : Inoi ta^ ivj^^^ 
natter is extremely mc^tazxu I^ a 'iscc^jmH^ V> ja:j 4snrL 
Ay role tihat will ronam troe fcr tw<> j»a» 'yjgp^igitr — 



2r 



I _ 




Jl^rtl^ 



J^ 


:t-5 


x^ 


i-t 


>i-^ 


Mf% 


5-^ 


^% 


Jk^ 


^* 


K 


J^% 



What k of » mnA snp!ir3»iee aa -iie ^un/^niti: -i^ 
llisitsdistiibatBoaiiLtzme. AjoiailBttxi^l -r<*?l .-fi^jr>^#s^ 
infinitely si^asor t» :k heaaTj iul <*mrw^\^ xa^'ikl^ '4if^^^' 
a1 stiHins with buf DBOgrvai if arirfit? -VJ^ 'v^.^«^ ^i«^ 
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(Ilyama stHata) is not common. But it is sometimes m] 
with in the rocky gorges of the hills. Wolves and 
are also to be found in many places. The UiiM (( 
Cyclocet'oa) is well known in the District. It is met ni&ttl 
most hills, but is very rare north and east of the Tiaki 
Road. Its favourite haunts lie near JaUUpur, Kotal 
and N6rpur (Sihati). It is seldom seen on Tilla. 1h| 
ravine deer (Gazella Bennetii) is scarce ; but can be fmd\ 
in the broken ground below the hills fix>ni Eheon til 
N^rpur. The common hare also occurs in the same plMi 
But it is rare among the rare. There are crocodiles on tk 
river, and most of the ordinary snakes and lizards upon dij 
land. Amouff fish the only one worth mention is tk 
Mahsecr, whidi is common on the upper course of the 
Jehlain. The &vourite place for Mahseer-fishing is Tangnt 
near Sult^npur. 

Among birds there arc the blue rock pigeon (Ccluivk 
Intermedia) in the cliffs of the Salt Range, and the Indin 
stock pigeon, which visits the plains in the cold season. The 
Himalayan cushat is met with in the western hills. It bn 
been shot in July and September, and would therefore seen 
not to migrate. The large sand grouse (jP. a/re7iarvus)n 

Plentiful in Tallagang Tahsll, and in the plain country roimd 
ehlam and Find D^an Khkn. The small sand grooie 
(F. exvbatus) is also common in the stubbles of b&jra and 
moth. Black partridges are not met with, but the grey vaiietj 
occurs though rarely. Chikor and Susi are fairTy pleniifiil 
throughout the higher grounds. The common quail is saidta 
breed here. It can often be met in fields of wheat and bailey. 
The rain quail is found near the river in the season. Snipe 
are rare. But both varieties can be shot occasionally in tne 
old bed of the Kahkn. Kulan are plentiful near the river in 
the cold season. And the curlew, the grey goose, and the 
three-barred Indian goose are not unknown. Of ducks, amoD£ 
others, the mallard, the teal, and the widgeon are all found 
in the proper season ; and there are flocks of flamingo on 
the lake of Kallar Kahtlr. The Obi,ra is rare. But in the 
west it may be shot from November to February. Tira Mlra 
fields arc its favourite haunt morning and evening. Most 
common birds of the Panjab which are not game also occur 
here. Among insects the only one worth mention is the 
wild bee. Very good honey can be obtained in many places, 
especially near B^hikar bushes.* 

The climate of the District is not uniform throughout 
The cold of the winter season is sometimes severe, and is sensi- 

* Much of the above is taken from a Monograph on the Game Animals 
of the District, which was kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. Frederick 
Field, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
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--' Wy greater in and beyond the hills than in the plains below 

r*' pbt^m. Light sleety snow occasionally lies for a day on 

^'Sakesar. I have myself seen it once. The heat in the 

*** imnmer is very great, especially in valleys and gorges between 

"^"Hie hills, where it is sometimes almost suflfocating. On 

■_*fhe other hand, there is often a cool breeze on the hfll tops 

^*Vy night, to make amends for the hot haze that shimmers 

^' 0ver them all day. The rain-fall is moderate, but with a 

"^^«t!rong inclination to diminish as it goes westward. Below 

^" there is a table of the average fall at the head-quarters of 

-^ each Tahsfl calculated for the following periods, viz. : — 
_ ■/* 

Jehlam, 21 years, 1860—80. 

\' Find DMan Khkn, 15 years, 1866—80. 

ChakwM, 19 years, 1862—80. 

Tallagang, 19 years, 1862—80. 

In examining this table it is well to remember that the 
" rain-fall at the head-quarter station is not always a trust- 
'^ worthy guide as to the fall in the Tahsil generally. Bain — 
^ especially scanty rain — is sometimes very local. Find DMan 
^'^ Kli^n and the Thai are often dry like Gideon's fleece, while 
the hill ilkquas are rejoicing in a downpour ; and rain that 
' falls in the east of Jehlam Tahsil does not always extend to 
f the west. There are many similar instances ; but the whole 
•* matter is extremely uncertain. It is impossible to lay down 
■f any rule that will remain true for two years together: — 





AVEKAGE RAIN-FALL IN INCHES. 


Tahsil. 


i?aftf, 

7 months, 
Sept. to 
March. 


Kharif, 

5 months, 

April to 

August. 


Whole 
year. 


Jehlam ... 

Find Dddan KhAn 

Chakwil... 
Tallagang 


9-5 
6*8 
5-9 
6-4 


17-5 

100 

8-5 

9-7 


27-2 
16-8 
14-4 
151 



What is of as much importance as the amount of the rain- 
fell is its distribution in time. A small rain-fall well distributed 
is infinitely superior to a heavy fall crowded into a few abnor- 
mal storms with long intervals of aridity both before and 
afterwards. On this subject no available tables can give 
any trustworthy information. 
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THE PEOPLE AND THEIR HISTORY. 

In this chapter I propose to give a very brief sketch of 
the general history of the District, together with some notice 
in detail of the tribes which now inhabit it. I shall try to 
supplement, and not to repeat, the information which has 
been already published by Mr. Arthur Brandreth 

There are no authentic accounts of the state of the 
District previous to the expedition of Alexander the Great 
Many theories, however, have been founded upon obscure 
passages in the Furdnas, interpreted by the aid of Greek his- 
torians, Chinese chronicles, antique nomenclature, and all the 
other resources of archaeology. The results arrived at are 
exceedingly doubtful. But a summary of them may not be 
without mterest. 

The Takkas are the first race of whom any traces can be 
discovered. They seem to have occupied almost the whole 
of the Upper Sind Sk^r Do&b, and to have been hj no 
means without civilization. The Lund^ character, wluch is 
still in use, is said to have been either invented or adopted 
by them. They also built towns. At-tak was perhaps one 
of their settlements. But their chief seat was Takkasila or 
Taxila, which has been identified with Shah Dheri neat 
Hasn Abd&l. In religion they were worshippers of serpenta 
But at some early period — probably about 1,000 B. C. — ^thia 
people was pressed upon, and either displarced, absorbed, or 
exterminated by a double immigration. On the east a 
Turanian race occupied the hills of Tahsll Jehlam. The 
Salt Range and the plains beyond it were seized by different 
tribes of Lunar R^jptits. From the first set of immigrants 
General Cunningham would derive the modem GsSliars, 
and from the second the Janjuas and Awdns. 

This tribal distribution is thought to have obtained at 
the arrival of Alexander. The Greeks seem to have founds 
social system and habits of life greatly, but not radically 
different from those which still exist. Their march to the 
banks of the Jehlam was unopposed. But the actual passage 
of the stream was not effectea without a battle. The scene 
of this struggle has been variously identified. It seems 
certain that Alexander must have marched to the river 
along either the valley of the Kahdn or the valley of the 
Bunhd. The first route would have brought him to the 
present city of Jehlam, and the second either to Jal^lpur or 
Dkrapur. The earlier identifications pointed to Jehlam. 
But Qeneral Cunningham seenis to have given good reason 
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for fixing Alexander's camp at Jal^Ipur, and his actual passage 
of the river in the neighbourhood of Ditrapur. (June B. C. 
326). Wherever the camp was, Alexander there founded the 
city of Bukephala, which cannot now be identified. His 
subsequent advance to the Satlaj does not concern this 
District. But while it was in progress, his lieutenants by his 
orders built on the Jehlam that fleet of galleys which after- 
wards made the celebrated voyage from the Indus to the 
Euphrates, His name is still well known to the people, and 
near JalMpur they show an indentation on a huge boulder 
which they call the hoof mark of Alexander's horse. This is 
the more remarkable, as Bucephalus would arCtually seem to 
have been buried close by. 

From the departure of Alexander nothing is known 
with any certainty until the arrival of the Muhammadans 
nearly thirteen hundred years afterwards. The Kathcei, the 
kings of Pataliputra, and the Bactrian Greeks seem to have 
exercised in succession a general supremacy over the tribes 
of the District. But about 126 B. 0. an event happened 
which led to more permanent results. The Dahse, the Sac88, 
land the Massagetae, three tribes belonging to the Scythian 
horde known as Su or Abars, being hard pressed by their 
neighbours, abandoned their homes in Sogdiana and began 
to move towards India. The Sacae and Massagetae for the 
more part halted by the way ; and only the Dahae penetrated 
in large numbers beyond the Indus. Of these Dahae the 
the two main sub-divisions were the Medi and the latii, whom 
General Cunningham identifies with the Meds or Mends, and 
the Jats of the present day. Their migration seems to have 
taken place principally by Kandahar and the Bolan into 
Sinde. But some tribes followed the upper routes, and from 
Sinde the main body spread rapidly in every direction. 
By about 40 B. 0. the news of the movement had reached 
Rome, and Virgil could describe the Hydaspes as a river of 
the Meds.* 

About fifty years later the Yuchi — a kindred Scythian 
horde — also moved southward. They soon split into two 
parties. The Great Yuchi settled in and around Kdbul. The 
Little Yuchi established themselves in Peshawar, and spread 
thence into the Du^bs. The great name among them is 
King Kanishka, who flourished about 50 B. C. He em- 
braced Buddhism, and proved a most effective missionary. 
After his death his kingdom seems to have held together until 
the 3rd century A. D. Thereafter it decayed, and nothing 

* Medus Hydaspes ( Geor. IV, 210 ). It is unnecessary to add 
that the Hydaspes is the Jehlam. It is not likely that Viigil thought it a 
riyej: of Media, 
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further is known of the stato of the District until the anivi! 
of Mahinud of (Shazni. These Little Yuchi aro indentifiedb] 
(Sont>rul Cunningham with the modern Oujars. His aigii< 
inunts aro very recondite, and not very GonclusiTe events 
himself. 

Some of these results of archspology are exceedingly pny 
babli\ whiliMtthiTs are ahnost certainly erron<K>u& Noneo 
them are actually proved or indeed provable. 
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Miihmiid of (ihazni commenced a very thorough Islanu 
»n of the District. What he left undone was completec 
by Shahjib-ud-din Ghori (Cnva. A. D. 1200). Hencefor 
wanl the various tribes paid an imperfect obedience to th( 
Muhammadan princes who in succession rose to power. The; 
seem to have been little interfered with, and carried on thei 
mutual stnigp^les without disturbance from without. Whei 
Babar Hi-st marched to the Jchlam in 1523 the Janjuasa 
once submitted to him. The Qakhars at first resisted, bu 
were afterwards won over, and rendered active aid. Whei 
Hum^y6n was driven out by Sher Shih, the Gakhars refuse 
to acknowledge the new ruler. They reaped the reward c 
their fidelity when Humfiy6n was restored again. Unde 
Akbkr the whole District was included in the Sind Siga 
Sirkiir, which seem to have been generally equivalent to th 
present Districts of llawalpindi, Jehlam and Sh^hpur. It i 
impossible, however, to identify many of the 42 Mdhls int 
Divisions ok the which it was divided. In this District the only names whicl 
DisTuicT vsDzii QQ^y^ \^Q recognized with much certainty are those given below:- 



Akuak. 



MAHL. 


AssesBinent In Ddms. 


1. 


Awdn 


415,970 


2. 


Beloky Dhen ( ? MaUuki Dhan ) 


1,316,801 


3. 


Terchak Damy ( ? Tirchak ) 


250,575 


4. 


HaweliRohtis 


6,043,140 


5. 


Dhenkot ( here is a salt pit )( ? Ohandhot ) 


480,000 


C. 


Dherab ( ? Dhrdbi ) 


96,000 


7. 


Kharderwazah ( ? Kharder ) 


84,541 


8. 


Kerchak (?Girjiddi) 


961,755 


9. 


Makhyaleh 


384,000 


10. 


Melote ( has a stone fort ) ( ? Malot ) 


133,233 


11. 


Shamsabad (?01d name of Find Dddan 
T:hAn '►?) 


7,034,503 
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■~- The exact boundaries of these M^hls cannot be fixed. 

J,; Most of them were clearly extensive tracts of country. But 
-! some — like Kharder — must have been made up of two or three 
^ villages. Forty Dams are about equivalent to one of our pre- 
:' sent rupees. In estimating the weight of Akbar's assessment 
it must be remembered that the Sind S^gar Sirkd»r was liable 
for a military contingent of nearly 80,000 men. The value 
, of money, too, seems to have been vastly greater then than 
now. It is difficult to give credit to Abul Fail's prices-cur- 
rent. But as the subject is interesting, I give his rates for 
the principal items : — 



Wheat 
Barley 
Pease 

Mustard seed 
Mung 
M^h 
Moth 
Jowdr 
Millet 
Gur 
Salt 
KuU 

Well-cleaner 
Do. 



per maund 
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>> 



>> 



>> 



>> 
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12 

8 

6 

12 

18 

16 

12 

10 

8 
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16 
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per diem 

(summer) 
( winter) 

In the decay of the empire under Aurangzeb and his 
successors the local tribes waxed more and more independent. 
They submitted in turn to N^dir Shah, Ahmad Sh^h, and 
Zamto Shkh, who long maintained a governor and garrison in 
Rhotks. But meanwhile the power of the Sikhs was steadily 
advancing. In 1765 they utterly defeated the Gakhars 
at Gujerkt Shortly afterwards they were invited across the 
Jehlam by the Gujar chaudris of K^15;. Their after progress 
need not be detailed. The whole District was overcome 
piecemeal. But its subjugation was not finally effected till 
the time of Ranjit Singh, who personally besieged and cap- 
tured several of the Janjua forts in the East Salt Range. 

' The extinction of tribal independence is little to be re- 
gretted. The Sikhs were not pattern rulers. But they 
introduced a rude and imperfect order. Previous to their I^isrEicr. 
advent, if we may trust uncontradicted tradition, the whole 
District was the scene of one perpetual but petty warfare. 
Tribe fought with tribe, chief with chief, and village with 
village. Society lived in a sort of trustless truce broken 
from time to time by treacherous murders and thievish 
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forays. In some villages the high places are still shon! 
where watchers were always stationed to beat the alarm dm; 
on the approach of an enemy. The Sikhs did not^ nd 
probably could not, put a complete end to these diBcnda 
But they cut short their boundaries and lessened thev 
violence. They were themselves careless of everything tint 
touched not their authority or their revenue. But they kqt 
society together, and prevented anarchy. 

It would be tedious — were it possible — ^to give an acoooit 
of the K&rd^rs and Sirddrs who succeeded one another ii& 
great rapidity in various parts of the District. Those bed 
remembered are Gulab Singh of Jamu who ruled the Gakhaii) 
and farmed the Salt Mines at Kheura, — Chatr Singh who wm 
strong in the Jehlam Pabbi, and in the liundi Patti of 
Chakw&l, — Uttam Singh well known in the Bar41i hills and 
near Ddman, — and the Chachi Sird&r, and Dhana Singh iriio 
grew great in the west In 1849 almost the whole District 
joined the standard of Chatr Singh in the second Sikh 
war. They fought bravely at Ghilianwjila and Oujeiit, 
and afterwards experiencol the punishment of rebellion 
at the hands of Major Nicholson, and the other officers wbo 
made the first Summary Settlement In 1857 with eonal 
unanimity they came to our assistance a^inst the Hinaos- 
tiini mutineers. And in the Regular Settlement of Mi. 
Brandreth they received certain rewards for their loyalty. 
The subsequent history of the District is more social thui 
political. The quiet routine of ordinary administration has 
never been interrupted. 

eg It may have been gathered from the above account that 

rribal organi- *^® whole organization of the District is a tribal one. Ex- 
lion of the Dis- cept among the Hindus, who are not very numerous, and 
5t. who are almost entirely devoted to trade, there are no castes 

or " gets " properly so called. All the more important tribefl» 
and many of their sub-divisions also, occupy fairly defined 
areas of which they are the solo or the predominant population. 
Each tribe claims to be descended from some one common 
ancestor, and the sub-divisions which are often called "gots" 
merely indicate the various collateral branches of agnatic 
descent Women who marry out of their own sub-division 
or out of their own tribe cease to belong to it, and their 
children follow the tribe of the father. The map will show 
how numerous the tribes are which occupy this District. 
The only ones of which it is necessary to give any account 
here are the Gakhars, the Gujars, the Janjuas, the Khokhais, 
the Mairs, Kasars and Kahuts, and the Aw&ns. 

57 The chief seats of political power among the Gakhars 

> Gakhar Tribe, have generally lain in the Rawalpindi District But their 
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earliest known settlement in these parts seems to be at 
Ubri^m, near Sult^npur in Tahsil Jehlam, Their own tradi- 
tions point to a Persian origin. After conquering Thibet 
and ruling Kashmir, they were expelled from the latter 
country, and took refuge with M^hmtid of Ghazni. That 
monarch took their leader, Gakhar Shah, into ^eat favour, and 
eventually settled him in those Districts which the Gakhars 
still hold. It is always necessary to use these tribal traditions 
with caution. Pride of race is strong in these parts, and 
leads to the invention of some royal progenitor. Pride of 
religion is a perpetual inducement to escape from the 
admission of an idolatrous ancestry. In the present case the 
Gakhar troditions are certainly false. For nothing is better 
known in Indian history than the fact that the Gakhars 
were bitterly opposed to M^hm6d of Ghazni, and brought him 
nearly to destruction in a great battle hard by Peshawar. As 
we have seen. General Cunningham concludes the Gakhars 
to be a Turanian race settled in these parts since the times 
of Darius Hystapes {Circa B. 0. 500), and identical both with 
the Abhisares found here b^ Alexander the Great, and with 
the " savage Gargars" mentioned by Dionysius the geographer 
in the 3rd century A. D. If this be so, the tribe has had 
the honour of furnishing a hero to one of the most amusing 
romances of Voltaire. But though the Turanian origin of 
the Gakhars is highly probable, yet the rest of the theory 
is merely a plausible surmise. On the whole there seems 
to be little use in going beyond the sober narrative of 
Ferishta, who represents the Gakhars as a brave and savage 
race, living mostly in the hills, with little or no religion, and 
much given to polyandry and infanticide. 

They were converted to IsUm by Shahd,b-ud-dln Ghori. 
In this District, from Ubri^m they first occupied Sult^npur, and 
the Iskandrdl Il^ua which lies north of the Trunk Road 
between the Nlll and Lehri Hills. Thence they spread over 
the south Khuddar country between NiU and Tilla, and along 
the other side of Tilla by the river near Sangohi. Some of 
their settlements even reached as far westward as the 
Lundi Patti of OhakwM. The Janjuas were constantly 
opposed to them, but were nearly always worsted. Once 
only, Darwesh Khin, a fighting Janjua chief, drove them 
backward as far as Dangalli. But there he was himself 
routed with great slaughter by Hiti Khin of HiarwAla. 
H^ti was in his turn defeated by the Emperor Babar, then 
employed on one of his early freebooting expeditions, and 
who had been gained over by the Janjuas to attack the 
Gakhars. But when Hiti Khin was dead, Babar on a 
subsequent expedition not only made friends with the 
Gakhars, but procured from them an auxiliary force, Whea 
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Shor Shah expelled Hiimftydn, the two Qakhar " Sultutt," 
Adin Khiin and Sarang Kh^n, adhered to the cause of Ih 
exile. To bridle their pride Sher Shdh built the hiijje ftit 
of Rotiis about uine miles from Jehlam. Around thu im 
waged a constant guerilla warfare. Thirteen of the twenty 
sons of Saltan Adm fell, and the Qakhar countiy was fea^ 
fully harried, but the tribe was never subdued. When HunA- 
vAn returned they began to grow great. Their subsequent 
history mostly concerns the Rawalpmdi District^ where were 
the ciiief seats of the AdraJil and SkrangAl. About 1740 
Sultiln Mukarrab Khdn of the Admkl rose to great power, 
and claimed to rule from Attock to the Chen&b. But mean- 
while the Bugiiil clan had gradully made themselves strong 
round Domeli in Tahsll Jehlam, and openly scoffed at these 
pretensions. At length Mukarrab Khkn was utterly defeated 
by the Sikhs at Gujaritt. The Bugiil at once rebelled, and 
lidjii Him mat KhJln of Domeli seized Bot/(s, captured 
Mukarrab, and murdered him. The dififerent clans then for 
the most part quarrelled among themselves, and all in taiB 
fell an easy prey to the Sikhs. 
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The Jehlam Gakhars are nearly altogether confined to 
the Jehlam Tahsll. There they are the predominant race 
throughout the Khuddar Assessment Circle, that is, the up- 
land between Tilla and Nlll, and all the villages on the bank 
of the river from and above Duli^l. Thejr also hold a good 
many villages on the south side of Tilla, m the plain countiy 
round about Jehlam and Sangohi. When it is said that the 
Gakhars hold these areas, it is not meant that they hold them 
exclusively. There are many villages where there are no 
Gakhar owners, and many more where, the ownership is 
mixed. But there can be no doubt that they are the chief 
and leading race in these parts, to whom all the others look 
up, and from whom they take the ply. They all alike claim 
to descend from Gakhar Sh^h, who has been already referred 
to. But they have split into many collateral branches, of 
which the most important in this District are the AdmM, the 
IskandrJtl, and the Bugidl. The Admal are the most honour- 
able as being descended frem Sultkn Adm. But they hold 
little here except Sultd.npur, and one or two villages in east 
The Iskandral. Chakwdl. The Iskandril claim descent from Iskandar KhiLn. 

They occupy the tract between the hills, north of the Grand 
Trunk Road. They are comparatively numerous, but have 
never been very important. The Bugidl are the most stirring 
branch of the Jehlam Gakhars. They lie south of the TruM 
Road from the Nlll Hills to Tilla, and to some extent on the 
other side of Tilla also. A smaller clan named Firozkl hold as 
few villages close to Jehlam, and a still smaller clan which is 
little esteemed — the Tulial — has four or five estates on 
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the bank of the river near Dulidl and Beli Budhar. The 

chief seats or mother villages of each clan are generally 

called " Mandis." Of these there are six now generally recoj,- Mandib. 

nised in the Jehlam District — Sultdnpur which is Admkl ; 

Lehri and Bakr^la which are Iskandral ; Domeli, Baragowih, 

and Padhri which are Bugial. Bhet and Salhdl, which were 

once flourishing Mandis of the Bugial, are now decayed. 

Physically the Gakhars are not a large limbed race. rg 

But they are compact, sinewy, and vigorous. They make Character of 
capital soldiers, and I have seen it stated upon good the Gakhars. 
authority that they are the best light cavalry in Upper 
India. They are often proud and self-respecting, and some- 
times exceedingly well-mannered. As farmers they are not 
in the first class. But to many of them agriculture is com- 
paratively a new business, and they will improve. Where 
their superiority is undisputed, they make fairly good land- 
lords. But wliere their former tenants have opposed them 
successfully, they not seldom show some vindictiveness. 
They have no contempt for labour. Numerous Gakhars 
worked as common Kulls on the Railway works. But they 
prefer service in the Army or the Police. Race feeling is 
strong among them. Gakhars of the half-blood — especially in 
the more highly bom families — are at more disadvantages as 
regards inheritance, shares in In^ms, and the like than is 
generally the case with other tribes. The chief Gakhar 
families are now found at Lehri, Domeli, Padhri, Pindori, 
and Adrdna. The Sultinpur and Bakrdla Gakhars, though 
highly respectable, have fallen into comparatively poor 
circumstances. 

The Janjuas are the only important tribe in the District 60 

who are undoubtedly of Rajptit origin. They are of the The Janjuas, 
Lunar Race ; but whence and when they came to the Panjdb 
is a matter of great doubt. Their own traditions point to a 
recent immigration. As has been pointed out by Mr. Lepel 
Griffin, the genealogical trees of the various villages are very 
short. But too much stress should not be laid on this. The 
Mair^sis commonly omit unimportant generations all over the 
District. It is clear that such omissions have been made in 
the present case. For these short pedigrees of five and twenty 
generations at the utmost are supposed to span the entire 
interval from M4hm6d of Ghazni to the present day. 
General Cunningham thinks that the Janjuas must have 
been settled here for nearly three thousand years. He 
derives them from Anu, the brother of Yadu. So great an 
antiquity of settlement is improbable, and is supported by 
little real proof. That King Porus who fought with 
Alexander was a Rdjp6t of the Paurava clan may be ad- 
mitted. But there is nothing to show that the Rdjp6ts 
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had then poiu'tnited to the north aide of the Jchlam. Even 
if this wen' otherwise; tluTe is no evidence to connect the 
thon llajputs with tho present Janjtios. It may be added 
that (lenenil C'linnin^hain's argument leads him to class the 
Awdns as Rajputs and cousins of the Janjuas, and to repre- 
sent theiu also as resiilents of three thousand years standing. 
This is ahnost certainly erroneous. 

5 1 At some uncertain period, then, some clans of Rahtor 

Immigration and IWjputs, emigniting from Jodhpur, occupied the uplands 

«uk;rbh.s of tuk of the Salt Ringe. The leader of this movement, according 

Janjuas. ^^^ ^j^jj eomnion account, was Wija Mai. But this chieftain is 

a little mythical, and any large action of doubtful origin is 
apt to be fathered upon him. The lldjp6ts first seated them- 
selves at Malot in the West Salt Range. This place, 
although picturi'sciue, is so inaccessible and unfruitful, that 
it must have been chosen for safety more than conyenience. 
From here the Rajputs extended their supremacy over the 
uplands of J hangar and Kahun, and the plain country neai 
Qirjiikh and Diirapur. In these regions they were rather 
settlers than conquerors. They not only ruled, but to a 
ExTRNT and cha- gfcat cxtont occupied also. It seems very doubtful whether 
RACTEB OF THEiB thcir Tcal tcrritorics ever extended much further. But their 
DOMINION. traditions certainly point to a former lordship over the 

western upland of Vunhir, and over much of the present 
Tahsils of Tallagang and Chakwil. To a certain extent 
these traditi<:)ns are supported by a notice in the Diary of 
the Emperor Bdbar. But it seems prpbable that in these 
outlying territories the Janjuas were little more than 
garrisoned invaders. They had probably not much to do 
with the country except to levy tribute from it. If 
Bdbar's account be read with attention it will be seen that 
he represents the Janjuas as confined to the hills, and raliog 
over various subject tribes who cultivated the plains. This 
account serves to explain the utter extirpation that has 
befallen the Janjuas in the Vunhkr and ekewhere. If ire 
conceive them as holding detached forts in the midst of t 
foreign population which gradually grew hostile, then this 
extirpation can easily be understood. This also serves to 
explain how one or two villages of peasant Janjuas have 
escaped, while all the chiefs and Bjtjds round about have 
perished. Thus the village of Dharitbi remains to this day. 
But if the AwJuis really expelled or extirpated a large 
Janjua population from the country round Tallagang, Dhaian 
would almost certainly have been destroyed. If, however, 
the Awins merely waged war on the detached forts of petty 
freebooters, then the escape of Dhar^bi requires no explanation. 
The vague accounts of the people seem to point to some 
such history as this, and not to any great race or tribal war. 
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The Janjuas were long the predominaut race in the centre 
and west of the District. RajJt Mai is said to have reigned 
in the days of Mihmlid of Ghazni, and his authority was 
probably more or less recognised from Rawalpindi to the 
Jehlam. When M^hm6d invaded India the Janjuas opposed 
him, were defeated, and fled to the jungles. M^hm6d fol- 
lowed them up, and succeeded in capturing R^jd Mai himself. 
The R4J4 was released on condition that he and his tribe 
should embrace Isldm. When this conversion took place, 
the " Janju " or ca,ste-thread was broken, and the neophytes 
have been called Janjuas ever since. 

Rija Mai is said to have left five sons. Three of these 
settled in Rawalpindi or Hazdrd. Two — Wlr and Jodh — re- 
mained in Jehlam. They speedily divided their possessions, 
Wir took the west, and Jodh the eastern share. Choya 
Saidan Sh^h was the boundary between them. Wlr's 
descendants are now represented by the Janjuas of Malot 
and the Kahun Ildqua. Their chief seat is at Dilwdl. 
Jodh's descendants have split into many branches. A general 
supremacy was long exercised by the " Sultans " of 
Makhiala in Jhangar. But the chiefs of Kusak and 
B^ghanwdla soon became practically independent, as did 
also those of Dilur, Karangli, and Girj^kh, whose descendants 
are now either extinct or much decayed. The plain Il^ua 
of Darapur and .Chakri seems to have broken off from the 
main stock even earlier than the others. This passion for 
separatism is fatal to any large authority. The feuds to 
which it gave rise, joined with an endless Gakhar war, and 
the establishment of new and strenuous races beyond the 
mountains brought the Janjua dominion to destruction. 
The Dhani country, — called Maluki Dhan after the great 
BAja, — and the forts in Tallagang and the Vunhdr seem to 
have been all lost not long after the time of Babar. But in 
the centre and east Salt Range and round Darapur the 
Janjua supremacy remained undisputed until the advent of 
the Sikhs. And the rich Salt Mines at Kheura and Makr^ch 
must have always made this territory important. The Sikhs 
conquered the whole country piecemeal. Ranjlt Singh him- 
self besieged and captured Makhiala and Kusak. Most of 
the influential chiefs received J^girs, but were ousted from 
their old properties. 

The Janjuas now hold many villages in the centre 
and east Salt Range, and in the plain country round 
Ddrapur in the south-west Jehlam Tahsll. There are 
one or two detached Janjua villages beyond the mountains — 
such as Dhrabi in Chakwal, and Kot Strang in Tallagang. 
The chief families are at Dilwdl, Makhiala, Baghanwkla, 
Kusak, Darapur, Chakri, and Kot Sarang, The Malot family 
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is reputable but poor. Many chie& hold considerable jof] 
perties, and in addition arc entitled to certain daes m 
Tahi([dari rights. To several of them J&gixs or InAmBbnij 
also been granted. 

The Janjuas are physically a well-looking race. Thi 
hands and loot in particular are often much smaller and mon 
iiuely shaped than those of their neighbours. They laigd^ 
engage in military service, where they prefer the cavaliy to 
the infantry. They are poor farmers, and bad men i 
business. They are careless of details, and apt to h 
passionate when opposed. Too often they fix their hops 
on impossible objects. As landlords they are not exact* 
ing with submissive tenants. They are willing to saciifiee 
something to retain even the poor parodies of feudal res- 
pect which time has not destroyed. Their mannerB an 
often good. They have a large share of vanity which ii 
generally rather amusing than otFensive. They are at the 
same time self-respecting, and not without a certain kind 
of pride, and are eminently a people Avith whom slight 
interludes of emotional government are likely to be useM 
The even routine of our administration chafes them mow 
than others. 

The Gujars call for little remark. They seem to ha?B 
been long settled in this District, where they hold many d 
the best villages round Jehlam. They rose to brief iinpoit- 
ance when the Emperor Bah^ar Sh&h made the Gujar 
chaudri of Kala Governor of a " chaurasi." But the Janjaas 
and the Gakhars were always too strong for them. The 
Killd chaudris enjoy the distinction or the infamy of having 
been the first to invite the Sikhs across the river. As usod 
they were almost the first whom the invaders brought to 
ruin. 

57 The Gujars are divided into many "gets" or elans. In 

Divisions of the this District the PaswM and the Kath^na are perhaps beat 
fZiTJATM. known. The Kklk chaudris are Paswal, and intermarry only 

with the chaudris of Dhing in Gujarat. This is not a caste 
ordinance. It springs merely from the recollection of old 
fellowship in greatness. The Gujars are reckoned the best 
farmers in the District. In garden cultivation a superiority 
is generally allowed to the Mallii\rs. The Gujars are quiet 
and industrious, more likeable than the Jats, but with few 
attractive qualities. H^fiz Ghuliim Muhamuad of Dinais 
perhaps their best man. Next to him are the EMil chaudri, 
and the old Lambardar of Jakkar. 
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The quasi-Rijptit tribe of the Khokhars is of small 
importance. The great name among them in the old time is 
Dadan Khitn, who practically created the present town of 
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--Sind D^dan Khdn out of old Shamsabad. His descendants 
-'-Ikave split into two main stocks, the heads of which are usually 
-Styled BAjds. The Ahmad^bdd Rajk is a prosperous native Thb Ahmadabad 
toentleman with a large property of his own, and large Kaj-^* 
•Sovemment grants. He and his tenants quarrel a good 
deaL The Pind Dadan Khan Raj^s are a poor and thriftless 
Bet. They hold little except certain- lands in Pind Dddan '^^^ Pind Dadan 
■KhAa itself, which were procured for them by Mr. Arthur ^^ Rajas. 
Srandreth. They have alienated a large part of the original 
grant. They are in debt, and live idle and not over cleanly 
fives in the town of Pind Dadan Khdn. The best of them 
■«re those who get quit of this kind of existence and take 
Bervice. One is a N^ib Tahslld^, and another a Subahdir 
in the 30th Native Infantry. Both of these are respectable 
but not brilliant. The family has a pension from Govern- 
ment. 

The khokhars hold a few villages round AhmadibM 69 

and Pind Dadan Khdn, including a share of Harranpur. Distkibution. 

The Mairs, Kasars, and Kah6ts are three cognate tribes 70 

of uncertain origin, who between them form the predominant The Mairs, Ka- 
race throughout the Dhani country. The Tahsil of Chakwil »^» ^^ Kahuts. 
as at present constituted is made up of the two regions known Divisions of 
as Lundi Patti and Dhani, and of four other outlying Tahsil Chakwal. 
IllU][uas which were formerly administered from other centres. 
These four Iliquas are H^il of the Bhattis, Dhar^bi of the Foub outlying 
Janjuas, BupwM of the Mairs and Kah6ts, and Kallar Kah^ Ii^quas. 
of the Aw4ns. The two main regions of Lundi Patti and 
Dhani differ a good deal in the character of their inhabitants. 
Lundi Patti occupies the eastern third of the Tahsil. It was Lundi Patti. 
generally held in Jkgir. As a consequence it has been 
settled by small miscellaneous bodies from many tribes. It 
was formerly divided into the three lUquas of Duman, Ilaquas in Lundi 
Hasola, and Syadpur of the Gakhars. All the rest of the Patti. 
Tahsil except the four extraneous Ilaquas already referred 
to is included in the Dhani country. This Dhani country is The Dhan, 
divided into five well known old Ilkquas. Havell and Ilaquas in the 
Badshahini lie in the centre, and form the country of the I>han, 
Mairs ; Bubi^l and Chaupeda are to the north, and form the 
country of the Kasars ; to the south lies Kahtitini or the 
country of the Kahlits. Here again it must be borne in mind 
that though these tribes are seldom or never found out of 
their own Il^uas, yet, within those Ilaquas, they are not 
the sole, though they certainly are the predominant inhabi- 
tans, even perhaps in a greater degree than the Gakhars or 
the Janjuas in their respective territories. The origin of Origin op Mairs, 
these tribes is doubtful. Their own account is that they Kasars, and 

came from the neighbourhood of Jamu, joined the Emperor ^^^^"^ 
Babar, and were by him settled in the Dhani country which 
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was at that time little if at all inhabited. They denv iU ^ 
they were ever subject to the Janjuas, or to any body eb 
except the Emperors and the Sikhs. And indeed all tiautiai 
represents them as ever violent and masterful. Their duel 
men are termed chaudns, and the body of Mair cbandrii 
collectively is called the Chaudri&L 

This word, however, is sometimes used to denote thedi 

chaudrisasopposed to the new men first api)ointedbythe Mihi- 

r&ja Banjit Singh. Mr. Brandreth considered that the di 

cnaudris were &st put into office by BahAdar Shih, but tbk 

BissKTsioNs AMONG is doubtful. The dissensions between all the cluHidiiB,— 

old and new, — ^have been thus graphically described by ^ 
same authority : — " The curse of division fell upon than i& 
their turn. Of the Midr chaudri's scois, one took CSiakwU, 
the other Badshah^mi. The Chakwil braiKdi divided into 
Chakw&l and Jabairpur, and later still the great chaoddi 
of Eot separated fix)m the former, and possessed them- 
selves of the ancient Jainua Mah&l of Thirchak and 
its subordinate villages. In Chaupeda, the Kasan of 
Mangwfil and Minwfl divided the lULqua; andBalaod 
Bhik&ri claimed a share, though a small one^ of the 
rights of the Dulla chau^is in Bubi&L But wone 
divisions soon came. Chakowfil again divided into two 
factions— Tora B&z Eh6n and Mehr Eh^ All the other 
chaudris took one side or the other, till the whole Foxgana wu 
in a ceaseless fight, and government could get no cevoiue. 
During the dissolution of the empire, chaudri OhuUbn Mehdi, 
the chief of Eot, had called in Maha Singh to protect them 
from the Aw&ns, the Janjuas, the GaUiars ; and Maha SisnA 
had agreed in return to mve the old Taluqdtei 200 '' As^mir * 
rent &ee, and to uphold their oontract for the rest of the 
Pargana. But Ranjit Singh could get nothing from them. 
He first sent General Ventura, who made some severe 
examples, and appointed new chaudris. But the old Taluq- 
<ifirs or Chaudrifil soon regained possession, and held the 
country off and on alternately, till at last they invited the 
new cnaudris to a banquet; and, at a siraal to clear the 
table, had them slaughtered in the Sikh K&rd&r's presence. 
One, Sult&n of Chaoli, escaped, not liking the invitation 
lie had stayed at home and collected his retainers, and 
thus saved himself from the party who set oflF to Irill 
liiiri also. On this the Mah^brdja came in person, dis- 
;j. ;"ssed the Taluqddrs, and settled each village either 
vii.il the old proprietary body, or with the new cultivators. 
Jnaudri Ghuldm Mehdi alone escaped this confiscation, and 
was allowed to retain the Bupw^l lUqua The Mahir&ja 



* ** An&tni** was a technical term of old ChakwM Revenue Admmih 
tratlon« It meant a plot of 180 acres of cultivated ground,— R« G. T. 
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probably considered it desirable to have at least one of these ^H 

powerful chiefs on his aide. The others were carried oflF to ^| 

prison, but soon bought then release, and obtained 110 ^H 

Aaii/mis rent free in lieu of all claims for the future. In ^M 

these villages they recovered their proprietary rights, thuugh ^| 

many of them were changed or confiscated some years later ^M 

by Mahirilja OuUb Singh. Bnt in 1848 they joined the H 

Sikhs, and further disgraced themselves by making over a ^| 

lady (Mrs. George Lawrence) to them. For this all their ^M 

J&gfrs were confiscated, and all their proprietary rights, ^M 

wherever they held any. Some escaped a portion of this ^| 

latter penalty, such as the Chaudri^l of Rot and Bulla, ^H 

though the former were ejected on this order a year or two ^M 

later. In the late mutiny they distinguished themselves by ^M 

some services and by general good conduct ; and thus obtained ^M 

a reversal of their attainder. Permission was granted them ^H 

to sue for all ownership rights they bad held up to our ^M 

rule, and few cases in the Settlement have been more com- ^| 

plicated than these. Small Jiigirs were also restored to a ^^ 

few of the heads of the families, ^B 

These three tribes rarely take service. They are a 7^ I 

passionate and revengeful race. Murders are very common CiiABAoreft M 
among them, — not for plunder, but from motives connected '™"sb twbm. ■ 

with women or land. ITiey are good cultivators, but somewhat ■ 

exacting landlords. Altogether they are far more materially M 

minded than either the Qakhars or the Janjuas. Envy is ^| 

their most odious quality. Every family is distracted with ^| 

mean jealousies which are sometimes prosecuted with as- ^H 

tfHiishing rancour. The grant of a chair or some slight ^M 

honorary distinction to one member of a family throws all ^M 

the rest into commotion. Not uufrequently this failing fl 

degenerates into criminal greed. One of the Kasar chaudris J 

himself told me that he went in fear of his life till the birth ^M 

of two sons secured his inheritance for his own family. From ^M 

similar motives one of the Mair chaudris abandoned his own ^M 

village and took refuge in another. This is not a pleasing ^M 

description. It is fair to add that these vices seem to be ^M 

gradually losing strength. At any rate they are awake to ^M 

the expedience of working through legal channels. Many ^M 

of the chaudris are personally very eng^ing. Good horse- ^M 

men, keen sportsmen with frank manners, and a good ^H 

presence it is sometimes difiScult to understand how they ^M 

should have such a mean side to their character. ^^ 

The principal Mair families are at Chakwkl,ChakNaurang, 72 

Badshahani, and Kot Rupwkl. There are many others not Disteibction 
unimportant, DuUa is the chief seat of the Kasara, and thes« man. 
Kariila of the Kahdta. The new chaudris of the Sikhs are 
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often known as Zamind^ri chaudris to distinguish them 
from the old ChaudriM. Many chaudris of all sorts hold 
large Indms. 

Nearly the whole Tahsil of Tallagang and many villages 
in other parts of the District also are held by the AwJln tribe. 
The origin of this people is obscure, and has given occasion 
to a good deal of controversy. Mr. Arthur Brandreth thinks 
that they may be descended from Bactrian Greeks. But 
Mr. Lepel GriflSn considers that all real Greeks would have 
refused to stay in the Panjkb. General Cunningham holds 
the Awins to be R^jp6ts who were settled here long before 
the time of Alexander. Anu, the brother of Yddu, was their 
ancestor, and Taxiles of the Greek histories was an Awdn 
chaudri. But on the other hand Mr. Brandreth thinks that 
the Awins came as an organized army from Her^t not more 
than 250 years ago ; and that they occupied their present 
territories with a strong hand. The Aw^ns themselves say 
they are descended from Qutb ShJih, and, through him, from 
Ali, the prophet's son-in-law. They came from Herli.t with 
Mkhm6d of Ghazni. By him they were settled round about 
Sakesar. Thence they have occupied their present territories 
partly by peaceftil settlement, and partly by driving out the 
Janjuas and other races. In such a conflict of authorities it is 
diflScult to decide. The tribal tradition is probably a fable 
slightly connected with fact. Arabian ancestry is a favourite 
fiction, and Mkhm6d of Ghazni is the common Deua ex 
machind to save the confession of a primitive idolatry. On 
the other hand General Cunningham's theory seems incredible. 
It is supported by little or no evidence. It is almost unheard 
of for undoubted Lunar Rdjptits of higfh pedigree to deny 
their origin, and to be joined in the denial by all their neigh- 
bours. Similarly the fancies about Bactrian Greeks are a 
mere surmise, and a very recent arrival of the Aw&ns is con- 
tradicted by historical evidence. The most probable account 
seems to be that the Aw^ns are a Jat race who came through 
the passes west of Dera Ismail Khdn, and spread northward 
to the country round Sakesar. Here they were found by 
Mdhm6d of Ghazni, and by him converted to Isldm. This 
version, is, I believe, in accordance with the less adulterated 
traditions of Dera Ismail Khdn. It also agrees with those 
traditions recorded by Mr. Griffin, which point to a former 
Hinduism. It is moreover in agreement with the common 
speech of the country which always classes the Aw6ns as 
" Zaminddr " or low bom men, in contradistinction to the 
"Sahu" or "gentle" tribes of Janjuas and Gakhars. 
Out of their own peculiar territory the Awdns are fre- 
quently set down as Jats of the Aw^n "got" in the 
records of the first Regular Settlement. This is good evidence 
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of the popular opinion. In PeshJiwar they are, I believe, 
always reckoned as Hindkis. As to their recent arrival in 
the District it is suflScient to state that in the Ain Akbari the 
Tallagang Tahsll is described as Mahl Awdn, and there is 
nothing to suggest that the name was at all a new one. 

The Awdns so completely fill the Tahsll of Tallagang 74 

that it is usually known as the Awd.nldtri. In this District Distribution and 
they also hold the Vunh^ upland in the Salt Range and otaracttkb of ibm 
many other estates elsewhere. East of Kallar Kahftr they ^^^' 
are nowhere predominant. They are frank mannered and 
pleasing. Although the ground-work of their character is 
material, prudent, and calculating, yet this is often overlaid 
with a good deal of passionate impatience which leads to 
headstrong violence. They are certainly vindictive and prone 
to keep alive old feuds. In prosecuting these they are 
always ready for a riot, and often do not hesitate at a murder. 
These characteristics have led to an undefined but well under- 
stood &ctious organization. The larger part of the Tahsll is 
split into two parties, to one of which nearly every head-man 
belongs. The bands of connection are not very tiehtly 
drawn, but everywhere each member of a party can look for 

feneral support and countenance from the other members, 
n the old time every son naturally belonged to the party of 
his father. But recently some of the younger men have 
chosen for themselves, and have gone over to the enemy. 
This has excited bitter animosity ; and in one instance it led 
to a determined attempt to disinherit the deserter. 



The Aw4ns are physically a strong and broad shouldered 
race, but not generally very tall. As cultivators they are 
strenuous, but slovenly. Apart from the chaudris they are 
essentially a peasant tribe. As it is sometimes useful to know 
the connections of the leading men, I give a short list 
discriminating them into parties : — 

Ld/wa: Ujal Khan v. Muhamad Khdn, SultJtn 
Mkhmiid. 

Taman : Niir Khfin v. Shdh Nawdz. 

Trap : Muhamad Khfin v. Budha Khin. 

Thoha : Ldl Khdn, Abbds KhSn v. Ali^r KhSn, 
Fatteh Khdn. 

Pira Fatihdl : Jahfin Khdn v, Kutb. 
Bhurndl : Muhamad Khan v. Shdh Nawdz. 
Pdtwdli : GhuUm Hassan v. Mangha. 
Bholar : FaizuUa v, Muhamad Khfin. 
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The first column gives villajj^ names, and the memben 
of each party follow one another m verticckl succession. Onlj 
the chief names are jyriven. The rancour of the ojyposite 
parties varies greatly m different villages. Liwa ana Pini 
Fatih&l are as bad as most And Tamao and "nrap are not 
much better. 
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The minor tribes are not very important There are 
one or two small Bhatti Il&quas — chiefly round about Chinji 
and Htoil. The MalliUrs — ^who are Ar&iens — are to be fouiMl 
in all the more fertile villages. Thev nearly always occupy 
irrigated areas. Qenerally their wells are of the smalTUpe^ 
with only two or three acres of ground attached. These 

Slots are cultivated like gardens, — ^heavily manured, always 
ouble, and sometimes trifle croj^Md in the year. Saia<k 
occur all over the District in scattered villager As a rule 
they are bad cultivators, lazy, orroffant, and not only willing 
but proud to live wholly or partialTv upon alms and offerings. 
Bound Jehlam and in the nbbi tnere are a few scatt^ed 
IUjp6ts who claim descent from Biji Salivahan of Si&Kot 
Jats of different clans are numerous. But the w<»d » 
applied very loosely to any low-bom men of uncertain <»]^ 

Jalaps, Phatbab llie J&laps, the Pliapras, and the Lillas are more interestu^. 

-^ T **-^- They are all semi-Jat tribes. Eadi inhaUts a weU defined 

area in the plains below the Salt Bange, and nonue of them 
is ever found outside its own boundary. 

The Hindus and the trading classes of the District aie 
almost interchangeable terms. Except a few J^igirdii^ 
Fakirs, and Qovemment servants or pensioners, the whole 
Hindu population is engaged in trade, while at the same 
time MusoEdm&n traders are very few. These ELhatri diqh 
keepers call for no remark. Most <^ them are petty village^ 
dealers. Hie better class do a large money-len<mig business, 
and some of them speculate a gooot deal in salt and timbeL 
Both these trades, however, are likely to decline* 
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The Tables in the following pages eiye a full abstract of 
the population of the District as viewea in several aspects 
It is founded upon the Patw&ri census taken daring tbt 
measurements of the present rensettlement :— 
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347 


289 


57 


693 


w 


2,043 


9,383 


1,340 






3 




TenantB... 


480 


227 


77 


7M 


2,5 


672 


273 


192 










OtheiB ... 

TOLAL ... 


1,357 


3,915 


2,148 


7,420 


3,3», 


510 


339 


49 








2,1S4 


4,431 


2,282 


8,897 


3.720 


3,225 


9,975 


1,590 








151,090 


(hme™ ... 


659 


788 


33 




471 


3.122 


31 


5,667 


1,304 


3.190 




TenantB... 
OtberB ... 
Total ... 


114 
3,566 


174 


101 
5,840 


m 

17.995 


.,: 


578 
971 




280 
455 


41 
13 


m 




4,23B 


9,551 


6,064 


19,851 


2,140 


4,071 


39 


6,392 


1,358 


3,37S 




143,169 


Ownera ... 


234 


900 


110 


1,244 


730 


2,478 


.IS 


715 






f 




Tenants... 


342 


1,649 


107 


2,158 


031 


728 


67 


440 






i 




Othera ... 
Total ... 


1,862 


5.040 


1,332 


8,834 


5.508 


757 


30 


11. 


3 




" 


2,438 


8,189 


1,000 


12,230 


8.038 


3,963 


605 


1,272 


3 




. 


78,103 


Owners ... 


77 


408 


74 


659 


26 


1,039 




411 






s 




Tenants... 


46 


104 


72 


312 


« 


203 


20 
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Others ... 
Total ... 


377 


4,832 


1,240 


6.449 


520 


247 












600 


5,434 


1,388 


7,320 


554 


1,489 


20 


411 




... 




522,640 


OWDBCB ... 


1,217 


2,385 


274 


3,876 


1.444 


8,682 


9,912 


8,132 


1.304 3,100 


,1- 




Temuita.,. 


982 


2,244 


507 


3,733 


887 


2,181 


350 


918 


4ij m 


P:i 




Othera ,., 
Total ... 


7,162 


22,076 


10,560 


40,098 


11.030 


2,485 


377 


615 


16* i 




9,301 


27,806 


11,341 


48,307 


13.361.13.348 


10,639 


9,006 


1,301 3,376 
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636 


• • • 


• « ■ 


4.895 


12,417 


t • t 


2,275 


30,720 


2,739 


2,278 


6,055 


74,770 


• • • 


157 


• • • 


• •K 


589 


1,162 


• • • 


227 


6,199 


408 


11,896 


6,923 


27,697 


• • • 


156 


• • • 


• • • 


122 


154 


• • • 


330 


918 


176 


22,850 


9,759 


35,362 


17 


949 


• • t 


« • • 


5,606 


13,733 


• • • 


2,832 


37,837 


3,322 


36,923 


21,737 


137,829 


17 


»• • 


• • • 


• • ■ 


18,577 


1,426 


564 


2,181 


13,538 


1,417 


2,217 


12,583 


65,807 


18 


• • • 


• « • 


#•• 


794 


338 


84 


232 


2,900 


13 


4,499 


3,387 


13,330 


53 


• f • 


• • • 


■ • • 


979 


280 


21 


85 


1,109 


18 


34,285 


8,180 


46,406 


3,488 


m • • 


• • • 


• • • 


20,350 


2,044 


669 


2,498 


17,547 


1,448 


41,001 


24,150 


125,543 


3,559 


10,224 


6,860 


9,397 


11,188 


1,986 


2,454 


748 


5,624 


736 


3,203 


6,599 


62,730 


• • • 


1,481 


1,278 


1,030 


2,602 


367 


1,283 


289 


3,996 


82 


9,810 


6,757 


30,206 


t • • 


885 


636 


466 


1.756 


121 


156 


122 


4,183 


62 


19,278 


2,493 


31,059 


• • • 


12,590 


8,774 


10,893 


15,546 


2,474 


3,893 


1,159 


13,803 

• • • 


880 


32,291 


15,849 


123,995 


• • • 


130 


1 1 « 


• ■ • 


29,765 


23 


3,200 


28 


209 


429 


957 


36,191 


• • « 


6 


7 


• • • 


8,797 


t • • 


169 


102 


• fl • 


272 


4,252 


4,068 


17,896 


230 


17 


■ ■ • 


• ■ • 


610 


• • • 


41 


27 


• • • 


11 


10,617 


1,899 


13,469 


2,443 


153 


7 


• • ■ 


39,172 


23 


3,410 


157 


• • • 


492 


15,298 


6,924 


67,556 


2,673 


10,990 


6,860 


9,397 


64,425 


15,852 


6,218 


5,232 


49,882 


5,101 


8,127 


26,194 


239,498 


18 


1,644 


1,285 


1,030 


12,782 


1,867 


1,536 


850 


13,095 


776 


30,456 


20,135 


89,129 


283 


1,058 


636 


466 


3,467 


655 


218 


564 
6,646 


6,210 


266 

1 


87,030 


22,331 

1 


126,296 


5,948 


13,692 


8,781 


10,893 


80,674 


18,274 


7,972 


69,187 


6,142 


125,613 68,660 


454,923 


6,249 
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Detail of Religion. 
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I 



150,472 



Hindu and Sikhs 
MusalminB 



Total 



151,006 



Hindu and Sikhs ... 
Musalmdns 



• t> t«« • • • 



• tf ctt t«« ••• 



Total 



143,169 



Hindu and Sikhs 
Musalmdns 



Total 



78,103 



Hindu and Sikhs 
Musalmdns 



Total 



522,840 



Hindu and Sikhs ... 
Musalmdns 



••• t*« t«« 



• «• ••• •«• !«• 



Total 



28 



29 
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Male. 



I 
I 



sl 



2,670 
29,580 



32,150 



4,365 
28,143 



32,508 



3,477 
25,746 



29,223 



1,823 
16,821 



18,644 



12,235 
100,290 
112,525 






4,637 
44,964 



49,021 



7,599 
39,403 



47,002 



6,396 
39,695 



45,991 



2,387 
20,109 



22,496 



21,019 
144,091 
165,110 
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a. 


32 


33 


34 


30 


38 


37 


3S 


39 


40 


5F THE POPULATION WITH REGARD TO 


\ 


Mabbuoe. 


Female. 


Total. 


Unmarried. 


Married. 


Widamra or 


1 
1 


1 


1 
% 

1 


% 

s 


1 

e 
1 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


1,827 
22,657 


3,6&2 
40.726 


4,397 
62,137 


8,229 
85,709 


12,626 

137,846 


3,727 
30,161 


1,648 
25,348 


2,086 
31,713 


3.000 

31,743 


494 

3,690 


771 
6,166 


24,384 


44,317 


66,534 


93,938 


150,472 


42,888 


28,996 


34.699 


34.748 


4,184 


6.957 


3,415 

25,00S 


6,615 
30,467 


7,780 
53,iM2 


14,214 

75,860 


21,994 
129.102 


5,104 
32,281 


2,770 
23,825 


5.706 
31,655 


5.725 
31,623 


1,154 
3,710 


1,535 
6.103 


28,914 


43,072 


61.022 


90,074 


161,006 


37,386 


26,595 


37.281 


37,363 


4.864 


7.63S 


3,086 
22,053 


6,215 
36,601 


6.663 
47.799 


12,611 


19,174 
123,996 


3,163 
32,334 


2,108 
23.643 


5,859 
29.962 


6,025 
30,438 


851 
3.045 


1.068 
4.773 


26,139 


42,816 


54.362 


88,860 


143.169 


35,497 


25,651 


35,821 


36,463 


3.896 


5,841 


1,500 
13,954 


2,164 
19,345 


3« 

30.775 


1,661 
39.454 


7,874 
70.229 


2,131 

19,707 


1,314 
14,534 


1,866 
15,794 


1,868 
15,989 


214 
1,429 


482 

2.776 


16,454 


21,500 


34.098 


44,005 


78,103 


21,838 


15,848 


17,659 


17,857 


1.643 


3.2C8 


9,828 
83,663 


18,586 
133,128 


22.063 
183,953 


39,605 
277.219 


61,668 
461,172 


14,125 
123,483 


7,840 
87.250 


16,416 
109,024 


16,618 
109.803 


2.713 
11.874 


3.856 
19,838 


93,491 


131,714 


206,016 


316,824 


522,840 


137,608 


96,090 


126,440 


126,421 


14,687 


23,894 
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Dktail up Reliuion. 
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S 



160,472 



Hindu and Sikhs 
Musalmiins 

Total 



151,096 



143,169 



78,103 



522,840 



Hindu and Sikhs 
Muaalmana 

Total 



Hindu aud Siklis 
Muaalmdns 

Total 



Hindu and Sikhs 
Musalmkna 

Total 



Hindu and Sikhs 
Musalmins 

Total 



Soca 



EtiuaUttl in 



I- 



60 



102 
67 



169 



70 
26 



96 



13 
1 



14 



3 
1 



188 
95 



283 



> 



879 
3,122 



.9< 



1,839 
41 



4,001 



1,880 



1,238 
2,176 



4,916 
912 



3,413 



6,828 



920 
2,327 



3,247 



263 

892 



1,155 



3,300 
8,516 



11,816 



3,106 
223 



3,329 



1,736 
12 



1,748 



11,597 
1,188 



12,785 



Of whom an 



I 



416 
2.276 



2,692 



841 
1,281 



1,622 



1,078 
2,223 



3,301 



422 
624 



1,046 



2,257 
6,404 



8,661 



o 



2,404, 2,1 

954' 3, 



3,368 



5,883 
1,832 



7,716 



2,961 

8281 



3,289 



6 



1,580 
281 

1,861 



12,828 
3,395 



16,223 
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& 












2 




3 


1 


1 


1 

e 


J 

1 




\ 




1 


1 




718 


2,10i 


1,367 


6,402 


926 720 


991 


1,021 


690 






se: 


2,663 


102,313 


1,698 


22,620 5,487 


570 


1,346 


3,007 






1,285 


4,763 


104,185 


8,000 


23,5.16 6,207 


1,561 


2,367 


4,606 






1,185 


5,039 


2,363 


11,016 


1,187 


1,991 


2,373 


1,563 


1.310 


101 




302 


2,811 


79,208 


1,S40 


20,768 


10.676 


1,874 


1.602 


2,972 


a,i62 




1,487 


7,S50 


81,571 


12,856 


30,955 


12,667 


4,347 


3.165 


i.m 


1,355 




882 


3,167 


4,772 


8,323 


1,742 


540 


3,479 


1,334 


852 


122 




15a 


2,396 


92,936 


1,004 


25,625 


2,302 


159 


194 


555 


1,130 




1,03 


6,553 


97,70 


7,414 


27,367 


2,84. 


3,638 


1,628 


1,407 


1,252 




16 


1,834 


90. 


4.52 


473 


46( 


791! 


383 


33j 






3( 




64,31 


6 


12,38 


2,17 


2SC 


14 


85L 






20. 


2,70 


55,22' 


4,58! 


12,85 


2,63 


1,08 


62 


1,19 






2,95. 


12,13 


9,90 


28,20 


4,32f 


3,71 


7,63 


4,30 


3,19 


313 




l,Ofl 


D 8,73 


328,77 


4,59 


1 90,39 


20,64 


2 2,80 


3,25, 


8,30< 


2.293 




4,01 


3 20,87 


mM 


G 32,86 


94,726| 24,36 


3 10,62' 


7.68 


11.491 


2,605 
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Detail < 
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Hindus, 


























BT STATUS. 


















a 


• 

1 






00 

g 

1 


• 


1 


1 


• 

03 


00 

1 





• 

1 


• 


100 


Owners 




•3 


•2 


• • • 


•5 


•1 


1-4 


6'2 




•4 
Ha 




Tenants 




•3 


•2 


•1 


•6 


•1 


•4 


•2 






Others 


Total 


•9 


2-6 


1-6 


5-0 


2-2 


•3 


•2 
6-6 






1-5 


30 


1-6 


61 


2-4 


21 


1' 


5 


100 


Owners 




•4 


•5 


• • • 


•9 


•3 


21 


• • « 


3- 


2 . 




Tenants 




•1 


•1 


•1 


•3 


• • • 


•4 


• « • 








Others 


Total 


2-4 


5-7 


3-8 


11-9 


11 


•7 


■ • • 




^ 


2-9 


6-3 


3-9 


131 


1-4 


3-2 


• « • 


4 




100 


Owners 




•2 


•6 


•1 


•9 


•6 


1-7 


•4 




^ 




Tenants 




•2 


1-2 


•1 


1-5 


•4 


•6 


• « • 








Others 




1-3 


4 


•9 


6-2 


3-9 


•5 


« • • 




O 






Total 


17 


6-8 


11 


8-6 


4-8 


2-7 


•4 




• 


100 


Owners 




• • • 


10 


• • « 


10 


• • • 


10 


• • • 


] 






Tenants 




• • t 


• • « 


• • « 


« • • 


• t • 


• • • 


• • t 


• 


3 

•^ 




Others 




• • • 


6 


2 


8-0 


10 


• • t 


• « • 


• 


EH 






Total 


■ • • 


7 


2 


9-0 


10 


1-0 


• ff • 





• 

1 


100 


Owners 




•3 


•3 


•1 


10 


•3 


1-7 


1-9 






Tenants 




•2 


•4 


•1 


•7 


•2 


•4 


•1 




1 




Others 




1-4 


4-4 


2 


7-8 


2 


•5 


•1 








Total 


1-9 


61 


2-2 


9-5 


2-6 


2-5 


2-1 
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i 
1 


J 

1 


X 


1 


1 


I 


.9 


3 

s 


S 


3 


, 


1 


1 


•i 




■4 
•1 
■1 








3 3 
■4 
■1 


a-3 
■s 

■1 




1 


6 

1 

■2 


20-4 
41 
■6 


1-8 
■3 


1'6 
7'0 
15-2 


4-0 
3-8 

6-5 


497 
18-3 
23-5 








■e 








3-8 


9-2 




J 


s 


25'1 


2-2 


2i-6 


14-4 


srs 






M 
•1 










12-3 
■5 

■7 


1-0 

■2 

■2 


•4 
-1 


1 


■2 


8-0 

■7 


■9 


1-5 
2-8 

22-7 


8-3 
2-3 
5-3 


43 -fl 

8-8 
307 




■1 
2-3 


2-2 










13 '5 


1-4 


■s 


! 




11 '6 


■9 


27 1 


15-9 


83-1 


2-4 




1-0 
-6 


4-8 
-B 
-4 


6-a 

■7 
■3 


7-B 
1-8 
1-2 


1-4 
■3 


l'6 

-9 




5 

1 


3 '9 

2 '8 
2 '9 


■6 
•1 


2-3 

6-9 
13-5 


47 
47 
18 


43-8 
211 
217 








8-7 


8-1 


7 '6 


10-8 


1'8 


2-0 




8 


9-6 


■7 


2-27 


112 


88 6 














3S-0 

iro 

1-0 




4'0 








1-0 


I'O 
14-0 


10 
6-0 
20 


460 
23-0 
17-0 




1-0 
3-0 










00 '0 




4-0 








Ifl 


21-0 


80 


88-0 


4'0 


■H 


a-1 

■3 
•2 


1-3 
-2 
■1 


1-8 
■2 
■1 


12 '3 
2i 

•7 


3 

-4 
-1 


1-2 
■3 


1 




2 

1 


9 5 

2-5 
12 


1-0 

■1 
■1 


1-6 

5 '8 
166 


6 
3 '9 
4-3 


467 
17-0 
24 ■a 


l-l 


■6 


2-6 


1-6 


'■' 


15-5 


3-5 


1-5 


1 


3 


"■= 


11 


23-9 


13-2 


86-0 


11 
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1 
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27 


28 


29 




1 

Detail of Reuoion. 


DETAHi OF TH8 




Sn 




Male. 


• 

t3 


i 

1 


• 

1 

«H 




« 

-< 
1-9 
» 


100 


Hindu and Sikhs 
Musalmans 

Total 


17 
19-6 


3'1 


•-3 


21-3 


m 


g« 

•-< 


100 


Hindu and Siklis 
Musalmdns 

^ 

Total 


2-9 
18-6 


6-1 
26- 


21-5 


31 


.4 


100 


Hindu and Sikhs 
Musalmtos 

Total 

1 


24 
18-0 


2 


O 


20-4 


3 


■ 

o 
o 

t-9 


100 


Hindu and Sikhs 
Musalmdns 

Total 

1 


2 
22 


2 


t^ 


24-0 


2 


si 


100 


Hindii and Sikhs 
Musalm^s 

Total 


2-3 
191 


2 


^S 


21-4 


3 
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SO 1 31 1 32 1 33 84 » 36 


H- 


39 


•» 


H"\ 


a 



^?OPDI^TI0N WITH RBGARD TO 



.^MD ADB. 


MARttlACB. 


Eddcathmt. 


J^mak. 


TotaL 


Unmarrifd. 


Married. 


rsr." 


Educaltd i» 


1 


1 

o 


! 

1 

■3 
1 


1 


3 
1 


1 


1 


1 


d 


^ 


1 


i 


■6 


■i 
1 

1^ 


1-2 


24 


2-9 


5-5 


8-4 


2-5 


1-1 


2'0 


2-0 


■3 


■6 


■1 


1'2 


1 


S-0 


271 


31 -e 


67 '0 


91-6 


26-0 


18-8 


21 '1 


211 


2-5 


41 




" 




16-2 


29-5 


37 5 


62 '6 


100-0 


27 -e 


17 9 


23-8 


23-1 


2-8 


*6 


■I 


2-7 


1-2 


\ 2-2 


4-3 


S'l 


9 '4 


I4'6 


3-4 


1-8 


3-8 


3'S 


■8 


10 
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^9 The Mussulm&n population lives mainly in the Tilla|ft w 

V1LLAOK8 A2(D These are somewhat peculiar. Towards the east nl W- 
HAMLIT9. centre of the District they are not usually very lugti 

But most of them are divided into nnmeroos KpinlB 
hamlets called Dhoks or Mohras. These hamlets nu^ 1^".' 
times consist of a single house, often of five or Hg^ 
houses together, and sometimes they are really comfhlli 
villages. The causes of this arrangement are pnibiUj 
twofold. In the first place the surface of the Kibad W-. 
is excessively variable in quality. The best areas for &ni- ^^ 
ing are often small in extent, and at a great distance from qm 
another. Naturally each man settled down beside his own 
particular plot. This tendency was intensified by the oU 
political circumstances of the District. The fighting tribei 
did not as a rule cultivate themselves. They settled small 
bodies of tenants upon all the best parts of their propeitiflai 
and lived upon the rentals received. These tenants were a 
miscellaneous body with few common interests. Their land- 
lords protected them from external violence, and they wen 
therefore as safe in small hamlets as in large villages. Thu 
it became usual for the main body of the landlord class to 
live in one large central Abadi surrounded by a string of 
Dhoks inhabited by rent-paying tenants. The number of 
Dhoks iu a village is sometimes very great. Lelui and 
Fadhri have each about forty, and fifteen to twenty is not 
uncommon. In process of time many Dhoks have waxed 
mightily, and many of the old tenants have become owneia 
In such cases the want of communal feeling becomes at once 
apparent. Each Dhok wishes to set up for itself and to 
become independent of its neighbours. At the old Regular 
Settlement independence was at first rather freely granted. 
It resulted in a number of petty and feeble villages mostly 
in the Jehlam Tahsil. Afterwards Mr. Brandreth refused to 
allow separation except in special cases. In the majority of 
instances this is no doubt the wiser policy, 

go As we go westward this system of Dhoks and Mohras 

Villages in the gradually dies away. Amon^ the Awfins of Tallagang it is 

WEST. uncommon. Although the villages are large, the Aradi or 

Vasti is single. Where Dhoks are met with, they are fewer 
and less important than elsewhere. The size of the villages 
here is sometimes enormous. Ldwa has an area of 185 square 
miles, and Thoha Mehram Kh^n of 86. Eandow&l in the 
Thai of Tahsil Find DAdan Kh&n is inferior to these with 
only 27. Lftwa and Thoha between them occupy nearly the 
whole breadth of the Tallagang Tahsil. A homogeneous 
farming population, with a large share of democratical 
equality, not overridden by Jaglrd^rs, but torn asunder by 
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[uent village wars, has probably given occasion for this 
of matters. 



^ ^e village houses are almost universally built of mud or 
^^^-dried bricks, one storey high, and flat roofed. Where 
^^Qaes are abundant, they are often built up into the mud 
^J^^Hs, iji the rough, just as they are. Recently a few of the 
^^ading chaudris have built new Hawelis of squared and dres- 
sed stone, and most of the new mosques in the wealthier 
>illa^es are now so built. Most houses have a 3rard in front 
trhicm is commonly walled in, but sometimes only set round 
irith a loose thorn hedge. This contains the feeding troughs 
fer cattle. Inside, the houses are kept scrupulously clean. 
The walls are leeped and polished, or sometimes white- 
washed. Generally the pots and pans are arranged upon 
shelves or recesses. Most houses contain a store-bin for 
grain, which is of different shapes, and has different names in 
different parts of the District. The furniture consists of the 
ordinary cooking utensils, a few Ch&rp&is, stools made of 
K4na, jnpinning wheels for cotton, and a hand-mill for grind- 
ing. There will also probably be one or two " pittAras " or 
baskets to hold clothes m. Some of the more advanced chaudris 
have recently taken to the use of English glass and 
earthen-ware of a strong coarse kind. With these and other 
oanaments they sometimes prepare a gorgeous but tawdry 
*^ Mahal," though the rest of their dwelling may be mean 
enough. The prettiest things about the upper class of 
houses are the carved doorways, and the inlaid and painted 
eeilings of wood. Both are the work of common Tirkh^ns, 
but they ?ure often really artistic and beautiftil. The num- 
ber of houses, according to the present Settlement reckoning, 
is 122,661 for the whole District. This gives 4*25 persons 
to a house and 125 houses to a village. 

The main staple of the food of the people is wheat. This 
is supplemented by bfijra. And these two grains are alone 
supposed to be proper sustenance for men. Maize, rice, moth, 
and barley are all pleasant now and then for a change, but 
axe only fit to nourish women, children and horses. Meals 
are taken twice a day, about 10 A. M. and at sunset. The 
morning meal consists of wheaten or other chapiltis with some 
salt, some '' lassi " or butter milk, and perhaps a little ghi 
and pepper to add a flavour. The evening meal is much the 
same with the addition of some kind of *' d&l ** or any vege- 
tables that can be procured. The richer classes vary this 
dietary by the occasional addittion of some ** halwa," or of a 
''pillau" of rice and flesh. Meatis eaten by those who can afford 
it, and milk is largely consumed at all times. Meals are cooked 
at home in the cold weather, and at the village " tandtir " by 
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the Miichi in the hot. The Mfichi receives a handfolofl^ 
flour per day per family, and his fuel is generally thon^ g^~ 
refuse, or bdjra stalks. The men of the household eat finti 
and after them the women. In addition to the regob 
meals it is not uncommon to take a little parched gnm or If 
other light sustenance about two o'clock. This is calkd |!^ 
sliortly the Lori-wcla. Anything that remains over &ob 
the evening meal is eaten early next morning with gU 
and butter-milk. This is called shortly the Chh£a-wek U 
there is work in the fields it is carried there about 8 A.I., 
otherwise it is eaten at home immediately on getting up. 

83 The clothing of the men varies slightly in different 

Clothing OF MEx. parts of the District. Everywhere a "Pag" or "Pagri^ia 

worn, which generally grows bigger with the social import- 
ance of the wearer. A sheet of cotton stuff, which is always 
of country make, is wrapped round the loins and reaches 
down nearly to the ancle. This is called the " T^hmad." But 
in many cases — especially among those who have much official 
business — the "Tdhmad" gives place to "Paijfimas." And in the 
Pabbi and Dhani Ildquas the common wear is the wide and 
loose kind of "Paijdmas" called "Sutan." The upper surface of 
the body is clothed in a coat or " Kurta." This is worn tight 
and short in the Jehlam Tahsil, and also in east Pind DiLdan 
Khan. But elsewhere it is loose, wide-sleeved, and reaches 
nearly to the knee. By many of the younger men — esped- 
ally in the Thai, and in parts of Tallagang — the " Kurta" is 
not worn at all. But everyone alike wraps himself in a cotton 
sheet or "Chadar" arranged shawl wise. This is the dress for 
the hot weather. In the cold season the " Anga " is put on 
over the "Kurta." It is a sort of loose coat, wadded with 
cotton, and reaching nearly to the knee. In addition to this, 
in the east and south of the District, the "Chadar" is replaced 
by the "Dohar" or doubled sheet of stout cotton stuffl Else- 
where a woollen blanket called "Lol" is used instead of the 
*'Dohar." The "Loi" is generally of course stuff Rich people 
eschew it in favour of the " DuUl," which is really a light 
" Raz^i." The shoes are of the common type ; but amonff the 
hills they are often replaced by sandals called "Kheri or 
" Chapll." 
g^ The taste for European cloth has spread largely. The 

EcaoPEAN STUPFS. womon think it shows off their beauty to advantage, and the 

village dandies have the same opinion about themselves. 
Everyone who can afford it has an English turban. The richer 
men have Kurtas also of English cloth. But Tihmads, 
Sutan, and Paijimas are almost always of country stuff 

g^ Near the river the women wear a skirt called "Minjli.*, 

Clothing of But elsewhere the wide loose trousers called "Sutan" are in 

woiiXN. common use. In Chakwdl especially these are made full of 
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Jir^rlapping pleats, so that from 30 to 40 yards of stuff are 
|E^n used for a single pair. " Sutan" are made of country stuff. 
tlKurtas " are worn universally. They hang loose over the 
iNBUid df the " Sutan." Over all, the " Chadar " is arranged 
iSJEiawlwise, and is also brought over the head like a hood. 
Xhe same dress is worn throughout the year, but the material 
i^ changed with the season. 

The only difference among the Hindus is that the men 
Tise the Dhoti, and the women nearly all dress their hair with 
a huge horn-like top-knot called " kila " or " choti." 

A silver seal-ring is the only ornament much used by g^ 

men. Among boys ornaments are, however, sometimes worn Obnaments 
till the age of puberty — being discarded gradually with the men. 
advancing years. Anklets (khangru or p^nut^), wristlets, 
(kangana), necklaces (hansli), and earrings (murki or dur) 
are all sometimes to be seen. The last of these are some- 
times retained through life. But the whole practice of 
ioading boys with jewellery is in decay. It has led to 
several murders which have frightened parents. 

The ornaments worn by women are limited only by the oo 

want of money to buy more. It would be tedious to give Ornamexts 
a complete list of these often barbarous trinkets. Among women. 
the most common are Chhumkha or earrings ; Hdr or chain 
Becklaces ; Bhawatta or armlets ; Thilan or frontlets ; Gokharu 
or bracelets ; Hansli or necklaces ; other earrings called Wdli; 
Nath, BuUk and Longh, which are all nose-rings, all very 
ugly, and all laid aside during widowhood ; Arsi or huge 
finger rings set with looking glasses, with many others. 

The real occupations in life of a woman begin with her o 

marriage. When she finally goes to her husband's house, she occupations 
is generally fed with fat things and excused from labour for women. 
the first year. But afterwards begins a round of drudgery, 
which only ends when there is no strength left to endure it. 
The first thing done on rising in the morning is to grind the 
com for the day's food of the family. Then the milk is 
churned for butter. That done, water has to be fetched — 
always two " gharas " and sometimes five. Sometimes the 
well or water source is close by, and sometimes far away. 
Back from the well, the morning meal has to be cooked and 
carried to the husband wherever he may be in the fields. 
Back from the fields, she may eat her own breakfast by her- ^ 
self, and afterwards spin the cotton, darn the clothes, and act 
as laundress. Then follows another round of grinding, and 
the preparation of ddl or vegetables for the evening meal. 
Next water has to be fetched a second time, and dinner 
cooked and served to the husband. Her own dinner, and a 
turn at the spinning wheel, finishes the day. In addition to 
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all this women are burdened with the ordinary domolie 
cares of the family, and with several duties belonging to fb 
fisurm. Most of the cotton-picking (chunfii) is done by fhe^ 
They watch the ripening crops, and they glean the nekh it 
harvest In the lower classes they carry manure to fb 
fields, weed the crops, and make themselves generally uadiL 
Most of them also repair the house-walls when injnred ate 
rain. Of course this description does not apply to womei 
who live in " parda." But of such there are not many in tb 
District except in the houses of certain chundria and Saiadi 

Men on rising milk the kine, and then go o£F to the 
or fields with their implements and bullocks. Here, wiA tbe 
interval of the morning meal, they usually continue at soma 
sort of agricultural work till four in the evening. As tk 
day draws to a close they cut grass for the cattle. On thair 
return home they litter down and feed the bullocks, eat tbflir 
own dinner, and go to bed. December and January axe idk 
months. Leisure lasts then nearly all day. Children ai 
they grow up are expected to help their parents in herding 
cattle, picking cotton and other light tasks. 

The day is divided into WeUs or watches. The namefl 
or for these watches differ slightly in different places. Those 
in most common use are given below, with the approximate 
corresponding time in English : — 



BadiWela ... 
Chh&h Wela ... 
RotiWela ... 
DopAhar 
PeshiWela ... 
Lauhde Wela. . . 
DigarWela ... 
Nim&sha 

Ehau Pia 
Adhi Rfit 



«= Dawn to sunrise^ 

xs Sunrise to about 10 A. IL 

s= 10 A. IL to noon« 

» Noon to about 2 P. M. 

a 2 to 3 P. M. 

» 3 to 4 p. M. 

» 4 to 6 P. M. 

S3 Sunset and twilight. 

ss After dinner. 

= Midnight. 



Hindu marriages need not be noticed here. Among 
Muhammadans the only recognised restrictions upon marriage 
are those of the sacred law. Marriages between first cousinfl 
are firequent. And though, in practice, marriage, as a rule, 
takes place within the tribe, yet this is merely a matter of 
convenience. Instances of marriages out of the tribe are by 
no means rare. Chaudris and other wealthy men who are 
able to choose over a wider field frequently take a wife — 
especially a second wife — from the daughters of a strange 
people. The only social ordinance on the subject of 
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iage which is everywhere recognised is that no man must 

Lve his daughter in marriage to a tribe which ranks 

low his own in social estimation. Gakhars, Janjuas, and 

^jj^aiads are generally admitted to be better born than the 

^ fiber races in the District. But outside of these three 

W tribes social rank is very much a matter of individual opinion. 

Z^ Salads, as a rule, give their daughters only to Saiads. Most 

3.- i(3akhars and Janjuas are ready to marry their daughters 

^ into Saiad families; but some of the prouder chaudris 

■would refuse to do so. Between themselves Gakhars and 

* Janjuas intermarry on terms of equality. But the instances 

' ijre rare, and I doubt whether the custom would be univer- 

- sally recognised. All that can be stated generally and abso- 
lutely is that in every marraige the husband's family must 

- be at least equal in social estimation to that of the wife, 
* although not at all necessarily equal in wealth. 

■ 

In most cases marriage is preceded by betrothal (Ndtah). 93 

While a boy is still only a few years old his father looks Betrothal. 
about for a suitable damsel of like a^e. When he has found 
what he wants, he addresses the girl's father through the 
agency of the Mairdsi, the barber, or of a kinsman. If the 
parties agree they come together on a set day in presence of 
the MuUa, the Mairdsis, the barbers, and other witnesses. 
"Various ceremonies take place, of which the most important 
is the distribution of sugar to " sweeten the mouths " of the 
spectators. The MuUa invokes a Khair Dua or blessing, and 
the boy's father presents to the girl's father an oflfering of 
clothes and money. Part of the money is given in fees to 
the MuUa and the Mairdsisand barbers. One rupee called 
the " Nishani " or token is always placed in the hand of the 
girl. The expense of a betrothal varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 200 
on the boy's side ; and from Rs. 7 to Rs. 25 on the girl's. 
Formal marriage follows at puberty. On the application of Ceremonies ob 
the boy's father a meeting takes place, at which the date for served at marri- 
the marriage is fixed. Some days before the date so fixed ^^^^' 
the ceremony called Mdian takes place at the houses both 
of the boy and of the girl. The girl is dressed in red Salu 
cloth, her hands are stained with Henna, and the braids in 
which she has hitherto bound up her hair are loosened. She 
is made to distribute sugar and grain to the guests who are 
always confined to her own people. After this, until the mar- 
riage takes place, the girl is carefully watched and guarded for 
fear the Djinns may do her a mischief. Similar ceremonies go 
on at the same time in the boy's house, and are followed by a 
procession in which he is promenaded round the village till 
midnight, attended by Mair^is with pipes and drums, and 
women with loud singing. During this promenade the boy 
wears torn or dirty clothes and carries a sword or l^ife in his 
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hand to protect himself, as it is said, against the Bjinoi 
From the time of these ceremonies until the Barilt the womei 
in both houses keep up a nightly chanting and drumnune. 
Tliree days before the Baritt starts the more intimate fiieiia 
of the bridegroom arrive ; the other invited ffuests dropm 
later. When all are assembled the boy's ffttner gives i liig 
fL>ast — ^generally of rice and meat — ^which costs from Rl W 
to lis. 500. Then water is brought from the well with poof 
and singing. The bridegroom is washed and clad in new 
garments. The old ones go to the barber. This bathing v 
called Ghirauli. The bridegroom then takes his place at the 
receipt of custom, and the guests present their Tambol 
offerings. When this is finished the boy is crowned with i 
chaplet (Sihra), and the Bar&t starts off for the bride's 
house with the groom mounted on horseback and protected 
by a gaudy paper umbrella called Chattr or Sir, and alwtyi 
carried by a DhobL As the procession starts the women 
sing a Ehair Dua. Arrived at the village of the bride the 
Bardt is met in the gateway by the sweeper who demandi 
his fee to allow the procession to proceed. This is oM 
Dhora, and is usually about 8 annas. As the Barfit advances 
along the village lanes it is abused by all the village women 
and beaten with bkjra stalks and the like. This mock 
warfare is called Dharantar. Arrived at or near the bride's 
house everyone sits doym, and the barber of the girl's part 
puts sugar and milk into the bridcOToom's mouth, for which 
lie receives a fee of from Re. 1 to Ks. 6 ( L4g ). Then the 
bride's father gives a feast, which costs from Rs. 50 to Bs. 800. 
This is followed by the Bera Ghori, a ceremony performed by 
the barber's wife. It practically consists of making images 
in flour of the boy s relatives, and then extorting a fee by threa- 
tening to abuse them. Next succeeds a promenade of the 
bridegroom round the village attended by pipes and drums, and 
women and Mairilisis singing in antiphonal measures This 
^oes on till the Sargi or 4 o'clock in the morning. Then the 
Barclt who have been sleeping are waked up, and five or six 
of the best of them, with the bridegroom and his father, enter 
the bride's house carrying trays of presents — cloths and 
jewellery. This is called the War^suhi. This completed, the 
father of the bride directs the Mulla to read the Nikah. 
Upon this two witnesses are first sent to the girl to enquire to 
whom she will give authority to consent to her marriage on 
her behalf. This is a mere pretence, as the girl holds her 
toiiofue, and her relations answer for her that she gives the 
" AVdk " or power of attorney to so-and-so. The man in 
question is called, accepts his attorneyship and proceeds to 
settle the doAver with the bridegroom. This is first put at an 
extravaorant rate and eventually beaten down to a reasonable 
one. The usual rate varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 with one 
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'^Kuhar. It is never paid, and the whole thing is merely a 

ilnrm. Then the K^i thrice asks the consent of the bride- 

I fflroom and of the bride's agent, and then reads the proper 

^£hutba, and the ceremony is complete. Money is not paid 

* for a bride among the better classes. Among the lower classes 

y It sometimes is paid. After the marriage is over, the bride is 

f *taken to her husband's house with ceremonies which need 

not be detailed. She remains there three or four days, and 

ithen returns to her father's house for about a month. After 

;tliat she finally takes up her abode with her husband. 



?. 



The ceremonies at births and deaths are too long for 94 

detail. They are fully stated in the vernacular account of Ceremonial at 

the District drawn up by Mirza Azim Beg, the Extra Assist- ^^^ths akd deaths. 
ant Settlement OflScer. 



The universal language of the people is Panjdbi. The 
cbaudris and the more intelligent Lambard&rs speak Urdu, 
but it hardly comes natural to them. The Panjdbi itself 
differs considerably in different parts of the District. The 
differences are rather of pronunciation and intonation than 
of words or construction. Some words, however, there are 
which are rarely heard out of particular IlJtquas. In general 
the language may be said to grow broader and more rustic 
as we go west. 

In religion the great mass of the people are Muham- 
jnadans of the orthodox Sunni Hani& persuation. There 
are a few scattered Shias, and a good many Wah^bis at 
. Jchlam city. The people are thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of their own creed, but they are by no means intoler- 
ant or fanatical. They are fairly attentive to the outward 
ritual of religion. They say their prayers, fast in the Ram- 
zkn, and sacrifice at the " Id-ul-kurbdn." I do not think, 
however, that religion has much practical influence as a regu- 
lator of conduct. The social sanction is in this respect 
infinitely more powerful. "Pirs" or spiritual directors are 
very common in the District, especially towards the west. 
Superstition is rife. Stones taken from the tombs of Fakirs 
are an excellent cure for rheumatism; and living Fakirs 
drive a brisk trade in charms and amulets to serve all sorts 
of purposes. There is a spring in the Phapra Ilaqua where 
barren women can become fruitful ; and another near Shdh 
Mahmtidwdli which was miraculously revealed to a pious boy 
who was too good to live long afterwards. Pilgrims visit 
this from as far away as Koh^t. Miracles have not ceased 
here as yet. They can even be performed to order, as one 
Fakir offered to perform one for my especial benefit. 
Legends about saints and Fakirs are numerous, but generally 
of the most commonplace and uninteresting character. One, 
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Lf.cknd or TiiB connected with the shrine above Kallar Eah&r, is, however, 
siiiuNK AT Kallar rather striking. Lone ajfo a Fakfr came from the south 

^"*^*^ country, and, when he had reached the Thai, a black deer met 

him and followed him. So they two journeyed on togethtf, 
and came to the hill which is above Kallar Eahdr. And 
after many days the Fakir died there, and the black deer, 
refusing to be comforted, lay down and died alsa And ever 
afterwards when the village cattle went browsing over the 
place of their burial they fell sick and died So the people 
avoided that place; for thev said a Djinn is there. Butr 
by-and-byo the saint of Makdiim Jehanea came that waj. 
And to him they told their tale. And he, going to the 
place, when he had prayed, said to the people that there is no 
bjinn, but the body of an holy Fakir. Then they gathered 
themselves together, and built a fair shrine to wnich many 
folk still resort. And the cattle grew &t and flourished, as 
they have never done since. 

97 This legend does not seem to be Muhammadan, and the 
Proiiably Bue- Fak(r is called Saki Hau Bhau, which looks like a remnant of 

^"^T- Buddhism. 

98 The people, as a whole, are a fine population. Theyare 
General charac- physically strong, and well developed, witn a high spirit and 

TER or Tii£ PEOPLE, f^^t manucrs. They are generally very well behaved 

Crimes for the sake of plunder are comparatively rare. 
Crimes of violence are, however, unfortunately too common. 
They generally arise from quarrels connected with women or 
land, or ancient feuds. Chakw&l and Tallagang are the worst 
places in this respect. And there can be no doubt that the 
people there are more wayward and passionate than else- 
where. I do not think, however, that they are difiScult to 
manage. I have found it the best plan to listen patiently to 
everything they had to say, whether relevant or not, but when 
once an order was issued to insist upon its being carried out 
immediately and without demur. The worst qualities of the 
people are envy, vindictiveness, and want of truth. The 
second of these vices leads to a strong pertinacity in prosecut- 
ing quarrels, whether by litigation or otherwise. Sometimes 
it takes the odious form of cattle-poisoning. Lying is so 
common that it brings no shame ; when a man is discovered 
in a manifest falsehood, he considers it enough to say that he 
forgot himself. In lawsuits the only oath upon which much 
reliance can be placed is the oath of Divorce. And I have 
known even that to fail. It should be remembered, however, 
that magistrates are always liable to overrate the amount of 
falsehood. On the other hand the better races among the 
people are brave, self-respecting, honourable according to 
their own ideas, and loyal. They are not afraid to tell you a 
good deal of what they really think, which makes talking to 
them not only more pleasant but much more interesting. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ADMINISTRATION, TRADE, AND INDUSTRIES. 

The administration of the District is on the usual model. 
JTehlam is the head-quarter station. There are four Tahslls 
with head-quarters at Jehlam, Pind Dddan Khitn, ChakwJtl, 
«nd Tallagang. 

The District staff is generally made up as under, viz, : — 

1 Deputy Commissioner. 

1 Judicial Assistant Commissioner. 

3 Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners. 

2 Munsiffs. 

4 Tahslldiurs. 

4 Ndib-TahsildJiTs. 

One Assistant Commissi(Hier is usually stationed at Pind 
Dddaa KhJtn in subordinate charge of the two Tahsils of Pind 
D&dan Kh^n and Tallagang. The Munsiffs sit at Jehlam 
and Pind Ddxlan Khkn, and go on circuit occasionally to 
Ohakwdl and Tallagang respectively. 

The collection of the Revenue as a rule involves no 
difficulty. The only coercive process is the occasional issue of 
» summons. The number of summonses issued during the 
last three years, which have not been generally prosperous 
for formers, is as under :— 

1878-79 1,175 

1879-80 ... ... 294 

1880-81 ... ... 390 

The following table shows the number and value of the 
civil suits disposed of during the last three years, excluding 
those brought in Settlement (Courts : — 
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1878 ... 


2,871 


1,833 


4,704 


2,67,883 


1879 ... 


2,715 


2,025 


4,740 


3,04,298 


1880 ... 


2,735 


2,734 


6,4C9 


3,65,504 


Total ... 


8,321 


6,592 


14,913 


9,37,68$ 
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Bcgistration does not seem to be much used in Jebko. 
The following table gives the statistics for two years, whid 
were not exceptional except as being rather unprosperoa 
than otherwise. The figures are those of the Amuul 
Administration Reports : — 
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Police. 
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Documents affecting 


Year. 


Immoveables. 


MoveaJbles, 




Number. 


Value (Rs.) 


Number. 


Value (Rs.) 


1878-79 
1879-80 


648 
838 


1,90,462 
2,33,638 


214 
461 


• 

? 



Twelve wills were also registered during the same time. 
The greater part of the Registration is compulsory. 

The police force maintained in the District is subject to 
some variation. The present scale is approximately as 
under, viz, — 

1 District Superintendent. 

1 Assistant ditto. 

2 Inspectors. 

16 Deputy Inspectors. 
75 Sergeants. 

15 Mounted Constables. 
425 Foot ditto. 

412 Chaukid^rs. 
This is inclusive of Municipal Police. 

The District is divided into the following Thdnas and 
subordinate chaukls. It should be noted that though the 
table is given Tahsll by Tahsil, yet the Thdna and Tahsfl 
boundries do not always coincide. Kallar Kah&r Thina is 
partly in Chakwal and partly in Find Didan KhAn, and 
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lina Jalalpur partly in Find Dadan Kh^n and partly 
Jehlam Tahsil. The map exhibits other minor iti- 
Bnces : — 





Th^nai. 


Chaukis, subordinate to each Thkna. 




1. Jehlam Sadr 


(a) Cantonment ; (b) Campine 
Ground ; (c) Gujarpur (by Klila) 
{d) Rdthi^. 


* 


2. Jehlam Police Lines. 




(4 


3. Jehlam City 


(a) Ferry. 


M 


4. Dina 


(a) Bura Jangal ; {b) Rati&l ; 
{c) Chakoha. 




5. Sohdwa 

6. Domeli 


(a) Find Matta Rh^n; {b) Dhok 
Mochilm. 


• 


7. Find Dddan Khdn Sadr, 


(a) Ferry ; {b) Choya Saidan Sh^h. 


I 


8. Find D^Mlan Kh^n City. 




> 


9. Ahmadiibid. 




m 


10. JaUlpor. 




i 

ri 


11. ChakwAl 


(a) City chauki 5 {b) Nila. 


t 
< 


12. Duman. 






13. EallarKahdr. 




• 




14. Tallagang. 


City chauki. 


1 


15. Taman 


Ldwa. 



An Assistant District Superintendent is generally station- 
at Find D^an Khdn, who is charged witn the control of 
5 ThAnas of that Tahsil and of TahsU Tallagang including 
3 Th&na of Kallar Kahdr. 

There is one Jail in the District — at Jehlam- 

Crimes of violence are very common, especially in the 
hsils of Chakwfil and Tallagang. Crimes for plunder are 
nparatively few. The following table gives some results, 
examining it, it must be borne in mind that all through 
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tho rproiit Af^^hjiii campai;^ns Jehlam has contained a large 
floatin;,' population of doubtful character : — 



('uMt'8 >ii'ought to trial. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1. MunKi'h from iiiutiven connecteU 
witli wuiiitn. 





11 


• •• 


2. All olher murden 


11 


8 


19 


3. Riot and affray 


31 


25 


31 


4. Cattle XK)i8oniiig or killing 


14 


14 


19 


6. Theft (Peual Code, Sections 379 to 
381). 


303 


367 


427 



There are two Military Cantonments in the District, viz., at 
Jehlam and Tallagang. Both are under the orders of the 
General Commanding the Rawalpindi Division. The usual 
strength of the troops at Jehlam is one Cavalry and one In- 
fantry Regiment, and at Tallagang one Infantry Regiment 
At present an additional Infantry regiment is quartered at 
Jehlam. All belong to the native Army. There are no 
European troops. 



There are two Anglo-vemacular schools at Jehlam and 
Find Dadan Khdn. There are 33 vernacular schools for 
boys, and 13 for girls. Of the girls* schools there are five in 
the Jehlam Tahsil, and four each in the Tahslls of Chakw^l 
and Tallagang. There is no girls' school in Tahsil Find 
D^dan Khdn. Of the vernacular boys* schools there are 13 in 
Jehlam Tahsil, 7 in Chakwdl, 11 in Find Dadan Kh^n, and 2 
in Tallagang. All the schools are marked on the map. 
There is also an Anglo-vemacular school at Jehlam under 
the control of Fresbyterian Missionaries with an average 
attendance of 81. The leading chaudris generally employ pri- 
vate tutors for their children. They have a great taste for 
reading the Shdh Ndmeh ; but this is said to be on the 
decline. The people generally take considerable interest in 
education. 

The Medical staff of the District, excluding the Military 
Department, consists of a Civil Surgeon at Jehlam, with 
a native Assistant Surgeon at Find D^dan Kiidn, and native 
Doctors of various grades at the Government Dispensaries — 
one to each. There are also many Hakims practising pri- 
vately, and not a few quack-dealers in charms and nostrums. 
There is a Government Dispensary at the head-quarters of 
each Tahsil. The number of patients treated m 1879 was 
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39,771, of whom 1,549 were in-patients. About one sixth 
of the whole number were women. Municipal conservancy 
and Government vaccination are the only active sanitary 
measures enforced in the District. The population, however, 
is generally a healthy one ; although, like most others in the 
Panjab, liable to suffer from short and sudden epidemics, 
which commit great ravages and cause an abnormal rise in 
the death rate. The latest returns available, (those for the 
final quarter of 1880), indicate a death rate of 29 and 33 per 
thousand in the Towns and Rural Circles respectively. The 
birth rate was 31 and 40 respectively. As a matter of fact 
we know that the population has increased steadily during 
the last 15 years. In some parts it is already almost 
redundant. And the possible future increase is perhaps the 
chief danger to the prosperity of the District. 

There are four Municipalities in the District at the head- 
quarters of the respective Tahslls. Jehlam is of the second 
class and all the others of the third. 

The only places in the District which can be called towns 
are Jehlam and Find Dddan Khdn. Jehlam is said to be 
identical with the ancient Puta, and to have given a name to 
Putwar. This is more than doubtful. It is certain, however, 
that an old town once occupied the hillock which is now 
covered by the bungalows of the Railway officials. Coins 
and pottery of various epochs are still found there. In the 
Sikh times there was a fort at Jehlam to protect the passage 
of the river, but the place was quite unimportant, and was 
mainly occupied by a settlement of Mallahs. The fort has 
been absorbed into the present town, but is still called Indar 
Kot. Since the commencement of British rule Jehlam has 
thriven mightily. Owing to her position she has always been 
an entrep6t for most of the trade of the District. But she 
has owed the greater part of her prosperity to the salt traffic. 
The salt is, or was, boated up the river from Pind D^dan 
Kh^n, and then distributed all over the country. This trade 
is now fast dying since the opening of the Salt Railway. 
Jehlam, however, as a place of commerce will probably always 
maintain some position. It is the furthest point on the Rail- 
way to which traffic is maintained without interruption. 
For the line beyond has hitherto proved a very uncertain 
instrument of commerce. It seems likely therefore that 
Jehlam will at any rate for some time to come be more or less 
a depdt for general trade. The population is given as 11,319 ; 
but this is probably much under the mark. During the last 
two years the influx due to the war and to the Railway has 
been very considerable. I should reckon the present popula- 
tion as at least fifteen thousand. The municipal income in 
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1879-80 was Rs. 48,523. But this is probably an abnonul 
amount. 

>iND Dadan Kuan. p^^^j jy^^^ Kj^j^^ ji^ l^^^ ^^ the bank of the rivo. 

Its situation was admirably adapted to secure the traffic ii 
salt from the mines at Khewra, and most of the export tndi 
of the District which goes down the river to Mmtin and 
Kurrachee. The latter article, however, is very uncertain n 
amount. And since the opening of the new Salt Railway to 
Miani tliti trade in salt is seriously threatened. It is impoi- 
siblc to foresee the exact result In certain contingenciei 
Find Dddan Kh^n might recover its hold on the trade. Bat 
at present it seems probable that it will gravitate to LUa 
M6sa, or eventually to Khewrd. itself or to MiJtni. Mean* 
while carriage of salt by boat between Find D&dan Ehki and 
Jehlam has almost ceased. But there is, and probably will 
continue to be, a la^e general trade in Find Dkdan Eh&n for 
the supply of the rotw^r and Tallagang. The braziers of 
the town are an important body, and the pots and ^ans and 
other utensils turned out by them are in request in many 
parts of the Fanj^b. There is also a considerable weaving 
industry, and embroidered " lungis " are often sold at hig^ 
prices. The town has long been an important place, and is 
much better built than any other in the District. Most of 
the wells near it are brackLsh ; but this is partially remedied 
by a short canal from the river which brings in sweet drink- 
ing water during part of the year. There was a mint here in 
the Sikh times ; and Gulkb Singh made the place a ware- 
house for salt. He is said on one occasion to have lost a Ukh 
of maunds by a sudden rise in the river. The population is 
riven as 16,414, and the municipal income in 1879-80 was 
Ks. 27,816. The town is usually the station of an Assistant 
Commissioner, and of an Assistant District Superintendent of 
Folice. 

Othbh TowifiHiPt. There are no other towns in the District properly so 

called. Hardly any place except the two already mentioned 
has more than a local traffic. The more important townships 
in each Tahsll are as under : — 
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tion. 
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Domeli 
Kdla 


4,435 
3,806 


Uead-qnarters of the Baffi&l Gakhan, 
and chief seat of lociu traffic in tbs 
lower Khuddar country. 

Capital of the Guiars. Close to 
Jehlam. Many Sanuk&rs. Brick 
kilns. 
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Township, 



Chakwdl 
Bhon 

Kari^la 



Dilwkl 



Haranpur 



Tallagang 
lAwa 



I 



5,695 



5,019 



2,715 



3,118 



3,075 



5,658 
6,497 



RSMARKS. 



Head-quarters of a Tahsil, and of 
the Mair tribe. Some local traffic. 

Old capital of the Dhani. Many 
Khatris, Hindus, Government 
servants and others. 

250 Government servants, mostly 
Hindus or Sikhs. Head-quarters 
of the Kahuts. 

Chief seat of Kahun Janjuas. Also 
many Brahmans and other Hindus 
who are mostly in Government 
Service. Fine Hawelis. Quarrel- 
some village. 

Large village. Important family of 
Sodhi Jdgirddrs. 

Tahsfl Cantonment. Good local 
traffic, and many Khatris. 

Huge village of the Aw^ns. Four 
or five chaudris, and strong fac- 
tions. The population is mainly 
concentrated in the central Vasti, 
but there are a good many Dhoks. 



Places of interest on historical or antiquarian grounds are 
-her numerous. At Rotfe, on the Kahdn near Jehlam, is 
5 huge fortress built by Sher Shih, Afghani. It is remark- 
le for little except its size. The shrine of the Jogls on the 
) of Tilla is more noticeable. It is certainly very ancient, 
d was probably originally dedicated to the worship of the 
i-god. It is mentioned in the Ain Akbari as a much 
aerated shrine. It is now tended by a sort of corpora- 
n of Jogls headed by a Mohan t. They are not a very esti- 
ible body. But they are held in considerable regard even by 
iihammadans, and have Hindu disciples away beyond our 
rder. There is an interesting ruined temple at Malot in 
e West Salt Range. It stands on the very edge of a lofty 
ff, and is undoubtedly framed on a Greek model. I doubt, 
wever, whether it is real Hellenic workmanship. For the 
ilptures in relief, though much obliterated are patently and 
sagreeably Hindu. Near this — apparently at the picturesque 
rine of Sib Ganga by Dilw^l — Major Abbott obtained an 
idoubted sculptured head of Alexander as Jupiter Ammon. 
: all the antiquities of the District, however, KatAs is the 
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best known. It consists of a large, square-shaped pool, 
among rocks, and apparently welling up from a spring in 
dry bed of a hill torrent, liound this pool has arisen a * 
Hindu colony. There are Brahmans who are its ciisto£m^| 
and Fakirs of all sorts who (juarrel over the offcriDgs oflk, 
pilgrims. The pool is said to be one of Siva's eyes wludi & 
solved in tears tor the death of his wife. The other eye irldi 
also dissolved is still weeping near Ajmere. General Gi» 
ningham disputes this account, and claims a Buddhist orira 
for the shrine. He also thinks he can trace an ancient crij' 
round about it But this is probably a delusion. Docta 
Fleming sounded the pool at several points and found ik 
about 23 feet deep. The water is very good, and irrigata 
the whole valley of Choya Saidan Shdh. Kat£s ita3f ii 
singularly picturesque ; and the ride from there to Choji 
Saidan ShAh is one of the most beautiful in the District A 
large fair is held at Eat^ and another at Choya Saidan SMh— 
both in the late springtime about the beginning of the hot 
weather. 

Communications in the District are as a rule not good 

Communications. This is owing to the physical difficulties of the country. The 
^ Northern State Railway crosses the south-east comer of 

RAiLvm^*^ *^® District, and has stations at Jehlam, Dina, Domeli Road, 

and Sohdwa. Much of the traffic between Pind Dddan KMn 
The Salt Rail- and Jehlam now makes the long circuit by rail vid lAk 

WAY. Musa to Midni. The Grand Trunk Road also crosses the Dis- 

trict in close proximity to the Railway, and this is the only 
road which is generally passable for wheeled traffic. (There 
are only 103 carts in the District). Everywhere else merchan- 
dize is carried upon pack animals — camels, bullocks, ponies, 
mules, and donkeys. In many places the roads are so bad 
that these animals cannot be at all heavily laden. The only 
route upon which there is much continuous traffic is that 
leading from Find Dddan Khkn vid Khewra to Chakwil and 
the Fotwdr. Along this strings of bullocks laden with salt 
and piece-goods move pretty regularly. 

The main lines of road are indicated on the map. They 
are nearly all unmetalled. Most of them have numeroiis 
gradients of excessive steepness, — especially where they dip 
down into a ravine, and then clamber out of it Oilen — in 
the more secluded tracks — they are intolerably stony. 

One main line of road starts from Jehlam and travels 
vid Rot4s, and Adrclna to Chakvvtll. Thence it is continued 
on to Tallagang, and from there to Taman with a branch to 
Ldwa. It is a fairly good road except where it crosses the 
Tilla Range near Rotas and the Nili Hills through Rakh 
Bardli. A second line branches off from the former near Rota5 
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|d crosses the Khuddar country to PhadidL Here it mounts 
to the Salt Range by an exceedingly steep incline. 
rrived at the interior upland, it runs due west across 
tanger and Kahun, and then escapes into the Tallagang 
Jisfi through the break in the hills above Kallar Kahitr. 

Tallagang it rejoins the former route. Travellers from 
id DUdan Khan to Tallagang take this road from Choya 
Ldan Sh^. A third route runs straight from Jehlam to 
id Djuian Eh&n, and so on to Lilla and EandowM with a 
uich to AhmadJtb^. It is a very good road except for 10 
les beyond Dtotpur. The fourth and last really good road 

the JDistrict crosses the Salt Range from Find D^an 
ikn to Chakwiil, and then passes on to Mandra in the 
kwalpindi District. This is the only comfortable joute 
meetly across the Salt Range, 

The various bungalows, rest-houses, and sarais are 
own on the map. The sarais at Dina, Soh&wa, Sangohi, 
irapur, JaUlpur, and Dhari^la have European accommo- 
tion. A new rest-house has just been built half way up the 
11 road to Tilla. There are two bungalows on the top of 
Ua which are much used in the hot weather. There is no 
iter on the mountain. 

There is a Railway Bridge across the river at Jehlam, 
th an underway for animals and foot passengers. The 
idge is very rigid but not very strong — having been origi- 
Ibr designed for a Railway on the m^tre guage. The top 
)rk is, I believe, generally condemned as being of an 
inecessarily complicated character. The cost of the bridge 
sluding some protective works was £ 139,502, taking one 
pee as equal to le, 9d, This is at the rate of £ 28-11 per 
leal foot. 

There is a bridge of boats at Find Dddan Ehdn. That 
Jehlam has been removed. There are ferries at Jehlam, 
Idlpur, Chak Nizfim, and Ahmaddb^ with four boats each, 
lere are eight other ferries, each with two boats, in Tahsil 
hlam ; and there is one in Tahsf 1 Find Dddan Kh&n. All 
3 shown in the map. 

There are nineteen post-offices in the District, which 
th the lines connecting them are shown in the map. 

The Telegraph runs along the line of Railway, and it is 
ssible to send messages to rind Dddan Kh&n md Mi&ni. 

The chief trade of the District is in salt, which is a 
)vemment monopoly. There are a considerable number of 
»rkable mines, most of which have at one time or another 
tually been worked. For the trade is one of old standing. 
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The following account of it is given in the Ain Akbid 
(Gladwin's Translation, Vol. II, p. 110) :— 

UNDEB "Rock salt is found in this neighbourhood. Then 

is a mountain 20 kos in length out of which they dig tin 
salt. Of the quantity excavated three-fourths belong to tk 
diggers, and one-fourth is allowed to those who canr itoatct 
the mine. The merchants pay for it finom half a Dam to two 
Ddma per maund ; and they transport it to great distanoei 
The zamlnddr takes from the merchant a duty of ten dim 
upon every man's load, and he also pays to the State a rupee 
for every eighteen maunds of salt that he transports. Of 
this salt they sometimes make dishes, plates, and covers and 
stands for lamps." In those days the selling price of salt was 
one-third more than that of wheat Under the Sikhs the mines 
were let in farm to Oul&b Singh of Jamii. Since the commence- 
ment of British rule they have been managed by the Inland 
Customs Department. The old methods of excavatioh were 
not only uncomfortable, and expensive, but also extremely 
dangerous. The whole system has been recently remodelled, 
and is now conducted upon a proper scientific plan. The 
only mines which are allowed to be worked in this District 
are the Mayo Mines at Khewra, although a small supply is 
also raised in the Nlll W&hn gorge near N6rpur for local 
consumption only. The miners are a class apart. They live 
in villages of their own at Khewra and elsewhere, and are 
always called the Whdda Log or diggers by the ordinaiy 
village population. Recently a number of detached cultur- 
able plots situated in the Government Rakhs of the Salt 
Range have been made over to the Customs authorities for 
yearly lease to the more deserving miners at Rs. 0-4 per 
acre. The aggregate area of these plots is 1,000 acres. They 
lie in the Dalwkl, Dandhot, Kusak and Makhid*la Rakhs. 

I20 The following memorandum on the Mayo Mines and 

Method of work- the method of working them was kindly furnished to me by 
vn Tixu. AiTviTQ j^^ J g^jgi-gj.^ ^jjQ officer in charge of the Mines : — 

" The Mayo Mines Salt Hill at Khewra is, at its summit, 
700 feet above the level of the gorge at the southern entrance 
to the village. In this height, commencing at the top, is the 
outer crust composed of gypsum, red marl, d^ris, &c., the 
thickness of which varies very much at different points. 
Below this is the salt, which is again divided into four known 
seams, lying one above the other. The first or highest of 
these has only recently been explored, and has not been yet 
named ; the second is known as Bagy ; the third Sujiwkl ; 
and the fourth Pharwalla, which is the lowest yet reached' 
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lese seams of pure salt are divided by seams of impure salt 
Lown as " Khallar." The height to which the uppermost 
f^Mdt seam goes into the hill is unknown ; and similarly, the 
^4eptli to which other possibly lower seams than the lowest 
ijet explored may go is a matter of pure conjecture. The 
Z «gmregate estimated thickness of the known seams of pure 
i^; from the zero level of the gorge up is 450 feet, and that 
. of the dividing Khallar seams 200 feet. All the known seams 
of salt and Khallar run through the hill at 60° magnetic 
bearing, falling in two directions — north-north-west at an 
.^ angle in the average of 45,° and north-north-east at a very 
much smaller angle. The fall north-north-west, being so 
much the greater, is alone considered in all the mining opera- 
tions. Parallel to this fall a series of chambers and pillars 
alternating, numbered from west to east, are aligned in the 
various galleries and open cuttings in each seam. The cham- 
bers have an uniform direction of 150 magnetic bearing, and 
are each 45 feet wide ; the pillars are each 25 feet thick, 
and may be described as walls of salt of this thickness 
standing between the chambers, and running parallel 
to them uninterruptedly throughout the whole hill from 
south to north. Each chamber of course passes through all 
the salt seams, in which alone are workings opened. The 
Khallar dividing the seams of pure salt is left untouched, 
and, with the pillars, unites to form a powerful framework 
upon which to support the whole hill. When a working is 
to be started in any of the chambers, no matter in what 
seam, a gallery 45 feet wide is worked horizontally, between 
the pegs aligning the chamber, from the Khallar on the 
sout^ to that on the north, — in other words, throughout the 
horizontal thickness of the particular seam in which the 
working is situated. This kind of working is called Kati, 
and varies in height from 7 to 10 feet. It is done by cutting, 
with a pick, a trench vertically at either side, and horizontally 
midway along the face of the working, and then blasting to 
the depth cut. When a clearing has thus been made the 
salt forming the roof is blasted to a height ranging up to 25 
feet. This is called, from the nature of the work, " Chath." 
The floor is then worked down, — care being taken to prevent 
encroachment on the pillars, the thickness of which is rather 
increased as the workings descend. This kind of work is 
known as " Par." Both m " Chath " and " Par " the lie of the 
Khallar is closely followed, and so the width and length of 
the original clearing, (and of course of the seam), is main- 
tained ; the Khallar, as the working advances downwards, 
forming a sloping roof, which can seldom be any very great 
height from the floor." 

** As the workings descend some of the Khallar seams 
have been found to disappear. The Bagy and Sujiwftl 
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seams have in this i^ay become one towards the wal^l^ 
and afforded the opportunity of excavating two nagSbB^ 
ficent halls in Nos. 9 and 10 chamben^ each about 8S0 fak V^ 
long, and the larger 215 feet high." 

" The miners are paid for the spaces excavated at 1 
uniform rate of 8^ pies per cubic foot, including f pe ftr 
carriage paid to the waggon tramway contractor. Theiroik- 
ings arc divided among gangs, each with a gangsman seketii 
by the mine officer ; and, the superficial area <h eack vraridii 
being divided into a certain number of equal shares, one or 
more is given to each miner according to his capacity fiir 
work. These spaces are measured periodically (bi-monthly), 
and the progress paid for. An average workman can eamiy 
earn eight annas a day, a good man twelve annas, and mm 
as muen as a rupee. A miner working at daily labour irui 
never accept less than eight annas a day. The tramway has 
recently been extended to all the open workings. The 
miners deliver their salt at loading stations set apart in their 
workings, and it is then j&lled into waggons, and carried to the 
sale dep6t at Warthganj." 

" The cost of excavation last year per 100 maunds was 
Rs. 3-5-10." 

STATijyncs. The present rate of Government duty is Bs. 2-8 per 

maund. The selling price at Ehewra inclusive of the duty 
is Rs. 2-9 per maund. Thus 1 anna per maimd is chaiged 
in addition to the duty. This more than covers the 
cost of excavation. The quantity raised and passed into 
account in 1880-81 was 17,83,864 cubic feet. There was also 
a further quantity raised, but not passed into account. The 
quantity sold during the same time was 12,73,767 maunds^ 
or about 68,702 maunds more than was excavated. The 
difference was supplied by drawing upon old stocks. 

121 The remaining trades and industries of the District are 

Other Trades or not important. Qold- washing is pursued in a very small 

Industries. y^ay Jq several of the torrent-beds or kasis. A fee of from 

oLD-wAsniNG. jj^g 2 to 5 according to locality is levied upon each cradle. 

But in 1880-81 the income realized was only Rel 279-8. 
There is nothing received under this head from Tahsfl Find 
DMan Khin. The method of extracting the gold is very 
simple. The cradle is called a Dhrtin. It is a long wooden 
box, broad at one end and tapering towards the otner where 
there is an opening. Over the broad end is fixed a wattled 
sieve. The box is placed in a sloping position with this sieve 
at the upper end. The auriferous sand is dashed upon the 
sieve, and at the same time a stream of water is played 
upon it. The coarser particles, under this treatment, remain 
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I^^Oatside, while the finer ones are washed into the DhrAn 
High the sieve. As the water continues to be applied, 
le lighter in weight of these fine particles are washea out 
«t the lower end of the Dhr6n, and only the heavy, gold- 
bearing sand remains. This is removed by hand into a 
taucer-shaped platter of Tali-wood called a Phali. In this it 
is agitated with water, and the grosser portion expelled by 
centrifugal action. The remainder is rubbed up with 
laercury which takes up the gold. This done, the mercury 
is wrapped in a fragment of cloth, and placed on a piece of 
live charcoal. The mercury vaporises and leaves the gold 
behind. It is then given to the goldsmiths who fuse it with 
borax to remove all impurities. Ofif and on, a gold-seeker is 
said to make about six annas a day. Eight of them generally 
make up one party. They are callea Blird Log, by the 
villagers.* 

A good deal of boat-building goes on at Jehlam and at 
Pind Dddan Khdn. A large native boat is called " Bdri." 
Those who choose may believe that the model was supplied 
by Alexander the Great. There is still a good deal of river- 
borne traffic, and some of the " Bdrls" can carry as much as 
1,000 maunds. A small boat on a European pattern is called 
a Machhu& ; and if of a native pattern, a Dtingi. The num- 
ber of boats in the District is 160. 

At or near Sult^npur of the Gakhars there are about 
fifty families who work in glass, but live chiefly by agricul- 
ture. They pick out flint stones by actual search, pound them 
up with a hammer and in a hand-mill, mix them with sajji, 
and then bum them in a furnace for 24 hours. The result is 
a coarse glass which is made into beads and bracelets. These 
are sold chiefly in the west of the District or to traders firom 
K&bul. The whole industry is in decay. The cheap glass 
ornaments from England beat the native manufacture out of 
the market. Fashion now generally seeks for the more 
sumptuous ornaments of silver. And the Forest Department 
and the spread of cultivation have combined to make fuel 
dearer than it once was. 

The other trade of the District is mostly common place 
in character and petty in extent. Silk " lungis " are made 
at Pind Dddan Khan. But the demand for them is slack, 
and prices have fallen. The braziers (Thatiir) of the same 
town have been already mentioned. They are too much 
given to drink, and are often mere labourers under the 
money-lenders who advance funds to them. In good years 
there is some export of agricultural produce from Jehlam, 

* Part of the above is adapted from Dr. Fleming's account of the 
gold-washing. 
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and still more from Find D^dan Eh&n. Stone is sent 
boat as far as Multdn. Merchants travel about the Dis 
buying up hides, of which the best are sent to Calcutta 
export to England, and the inferior ones to Amritsar, w 
they are dyecL Herds of cattle are driven to the Di 
hir at Amritsar, and horses are sold regularly both t 
and at R&walpindi. 

The right to fish with nets in the Jehlam is sole 
annual licence for Bs. 10. Last year six licences were t 
out, and the income from this source was Rs. 60. 

There are 33 known " Melas " in the District. T 
are generally called Fairs, but are really semi-reli| 
gatherings. They are nearly all connected with shri 
and the principal features of the '' Mela " are the maMD 
ofiferings to the shrine, and the distribution of food 
the shrine " Langar." Most " Melas " are unimportant, 
of the principal are noted below : — 



M 



Name of the Fair or 
"Mela." 



Mi^na Mohra 



Garlit 



TUla 



Estimated 
attendance. 



4,000 



8,000 



600 



KKMARKfl» 



In the Pabbi — on a 
ThuradavB of Bais&kh— 
shrine of Shah Sofaid, w. 
said to core lepers. 

No traffic. " Kaudi " ] 
and quail-fighting. 

In the Government Bak 
people assemble durin 
months of Asough, Chi 
Bais&kh to drink the wa 
a small medicinal spring 
is purgative, and said t 
been blessed by Shah 
Gh&zL As the water is 
there is often a fight, ano 
is therefore a police 
People come here fom 
distances. 

A '< Mela " held in hoi 
the Tilla Jogi on " She< 
The old Jd^ attached 
shrine has been abolishes 
the present Mohant was e 
of murdering his rival f * 
"Gaddi." 
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Name of the Fair or 
"Mela." 



Katis 

Choya Saidan Shkh . . . 



Estimated 
attendance. 



10 
10 



,000 ^ 
,000 j 



Remarks. 



At Kat^s — Ist Baisdkh and 
for four days after. 

At Choya Saidan Shdh from 
25th Chait to 2nd Bais&kh. 
Chiefly religious. No traffic. 
Kat^ is of course mainly for 
Hindiis, and Choya Saidan Sh^h 
for Mussulmans. The two places 
are about 2 miles apart. The 
attendance is sometimes greater 
than is here stated. 



Of the remaining " Melas " attached to shrines those at 
Dhardbi in Chakwdl, and Jabbi in Tallagang are the most 
noticeable. Government has recently started a horse fair 
at Jehlam, which is a real gathering for traffic. Hitherto 
it has not been very successful. Probably it will never 
compete effectually with the far greater attractions of the 
show at Rawalpindi. 

Difficulty of communication is no doubt one cause of 
the little trade of the District. Another may perhaps be 
found in the great difference of the weights and measures 
in. use in different IlAquas. A table of these differences is 
given as an Appendix to this Report. It is only approxi- 
mately correct. Absolute correctness is impossible when 
differences between measures of capacity have to be expressed 
in terms of weight. For there is no invariable relation 
between the cubical content and the weight of those things 
which are principally measured. Nevertheless the table 
is sufficiently near the truth for all practical purposes. 

Service under Government can hardly be classed as a 
trade or as an industry. But it is an employment of a 
special character, and those employed are in this District a 
very important class which numbers among its members . 
many who belong to the most considerable families of the 
most considerable tribes. The table annexed will therefore 
perhaps be found interesting. It gives details as to the 
distribution and pay of those natives of the District who are 
in Government service. Lambardkrs, Chaukiddrs, Patwfirfs, 
and political pensioners are all excluded. Yet it will be 
seen that there are 1,412 soldiers actually present with the 
colours, 791 men in the police force, and 1,671 men in other 
Government Departments. The total number of employes 
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and pensioners is 4,193, or almost exactly 8 per thoiuaiid d 
the gross population. This is probably five per cent of the 
men between 20 and 50 years of age. The annual stijpeodi | 
paid, including pensions, amount to B& 6,68,933, which k 
only Rs. 59,837 less than the new enhanced assessment of 
the whole District It will be observed that Chakwfl and 
Tallagang furnish fewer Govemmejit servants than tlie 
other two Tahsfls. I have already remarked that Main, 
Easars, Eahtits, and Awins rarely take service. The laise 
number of Hindds from the same two Tahsfls is due to toe 
existence in several villages— especially Bhon and Kariila— 
of many old " naukari-pesha " mmilies whose members ha^e 
an hereditary instinct for service. The bet that there are 
1,782 Hindds of the District who are either servants oi 
pensioners of Government is well worthy of notice. It must 
be remembered that the whole Hindu population is only 
48,307. And this includes almost the entire trading clasBi 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that every Hincm man 
who is a native of the District is a Government servant oi 
a Government pensioner unless he happen to be a shop 
keeper, a handicraftsman, or a priest Nothing could sho? 
more forcibly how entirely apart the Hindtis are from an] 
considerable proprietary share in the village life. And firon 
this follows tne necessity of using with great caution thai 
comparison between the Land Kevenue of the District anc 
the stipends and pensions which are paid to natives of r 
which looks so stnking ; and really is so, although hardly ii 
the way that might first be supposed. Among the Muham 
madans the Gaxhars are the chief service tribe of Tahsi 
Jehlam, and the Janjuas of Tahsfl Find D&dan Ehin. Ii 
Chakwdl and Talla^ng there are no tribes specially addictec 
to service. The Hmdus of Tahsfl Jehlam come from a goo< 
many different villages. In Find Dfidan Kh&n that cit] 
itself and Dilwdl and Eatds in the Eah^n valley are thai 
principal habitations : — 
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Statement alioioing the number of persons empUyyedind 




5 



Keliuion. 



3 



< 



Muhamuiadans -I 
Hindus, &c. ... -I 



Total 



.,.{ 



M">«-»*j- { S^ajT" 



Hindus, &c. 



Total .. 



w 



o 

< 

< 
•-3 



•J 



M uhammadans 
Hindiis, &c 



>• • • • 



Total 



Muhammadans 
IlindiLs, &c. .. 



Total .. 



Muhammadans 
Hindus, &c. ... 



Total 



No. of persona 
Annual pay 

No. of persons 
Annual pay 

No. of persona 
Annual pay 



No. of persona 
Annual pay 



No. of persons 
Annual pay 



No. of persons 
Annual pay 

No. of persons 
Annual pay 



No. of persons 
Annual pay 



No. of persons 
Annual pay 

No. of persons 
Annual pay 



No. of peraons 
Annual pay 



No. of persons 
Annual pay 

No. of persons 
Annual pay 



No. of persons 
Annual pay 



ii. 



... 



... 



... 



... 



... 



. • . 



. • . 



• I 



MiLITAKT SeRYAXTS. 



|i EmjAoytd at present in 



Cavalry. 



154 
40,958 

62 
21,766 



216 
71,724 



55 
20,911 

98 
40,472 



153 
61,383 



9 
5,352 

194 
77,244 



203 
82,596 



3 
972 

8 
2,796 



11 
3,768 



221 
77,193 

3G2 
142,278 



583 
219,471 



Infantry, 



, Pensionen 



377 
42,495 

35 
4,361 



412 
46,856 



161 
22,277 

31 
4,344 



192 
26,621 



133 
16,200 

55 

8,124 



188 
24,324 



34 
3,348 

3 
264 



37 
3,612 



705 
84,320 

124 
17,093 



829 
101,413 



10 
7,31 



7,J 



3, 
1 



1- 



11 
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government sei-vice it-Ao are natives ofjelilam Diatnct. 



! 


7 


8 9 


10 


11 




Police Sebvants. 


In otueb Departments. 


TllTAI. 




Employed 
preaeiit. 


Tension ere. 


at 
preaciit. 


Tens ion ere. 


Employed 
preatnt. 


Pensioners. 




inn 

24,GiO 

GS 
10,160 


U 

1,111 

120 


2S3 
28,734 

254 
37,025 


2 

100 

96 


1,013 
U5,8I7 

41B 
79,312 


119 
8,522 

12 
7U5 




267 
40.770 


15 
1,231 


537 
65,779 


3 

196 


1,432 

225,129 


131 

9.297 




118 

ll.OTG 

]25 

18,890 


3 

508 


403 
40,197 

323 

58,145 


3 

1,520 

7 


737 

w,*ai 

577 
121.667 


46 
5,360 

14 

1,700 




2*3 

29,772 


3 

COS 


71B 
98,342 


10 
2,188 


1,314 
216,118 


GO 
7.000 




129 

8,78* 

126 
15,102 


2 
132 

10 

mi 


9 

9,369 

317 
40,540 


120 
4.% 


280 
40,305 

002 
141.100 


50 
3,516 

08 
4.644 




25fi 
23,976 


636 


326 
60,509 


8 
576 


972 
181,405 


118 
8,160 




S 
1,140 

18 

2,804 


42 


!7 

1,*70 

05 
8.550 


120 


62 
0,036 

94 
14,220 


7 
372 

3 




26 
3,744 


42 


82 
10,032 


120 


150 
21.150 


10 
CIS 




454 
45,010 

337 

52,652 


19 

1,751 

12 
006 


712 
80,396 

959 
144,260 


1,740 

10 

1,340 


2,002 
287,511) 

1,782 
350,280 


22l! 
17.770 

97 
7,355 




791 
93,202 


31 
2.417 


1,671 

224,062 


22 
3,0S0 


3,874 
643,808 


31!l 
25,125 
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CHArrER IV. 
Arniicn/rriiE and Live Stock. 

J 2Q Tl^*i iJt^'W assossinont of the District was prepared al; 

SriiEMK^ i»F TiiiH ^^^luT hv Major Wacv. It Is intimately coniRX'ted with I 

t'uArrtu. luvoiint of the A^jricultiire of tho District as given int 

Asst'ssiiu'ut Kci>ort. I have therefore consiilond it advisal 
Almost kntirely to reproduce ahnost the whole of that account, and not 

A^iJJfcH^KMKNriUpoKT ^^^^'^"Pt ^^'y th*«<Tiption of my own. Tlie uuiiibcrs 
vv Major Wacb. bracket.s at the head of each paragrajA refer to the origifl 

imnihers of the paragra[)hs in the Assessment Report. F 
J ^Q all notes signed ' T,' 1 am myself responsible. 

Tt'uK^^uuVKHE^T*'* ox i*^'^)' ''^'^^' systcui of agriculturc differs accordiDg 

iiiAiii, haii-ab, aho the land is Chdhi, Sailab, or liarani. 

1>AJ1AM l^ANltH." 

1 -? 1 (34). The statement on the opposite page shows t 

•* That ON Sailab crops which were grown on the Sailab lands during the yc 
LA.MW." of the late measurements [1875-76]. 

The small areas returned as Sailab inTahslls Tallaganga 
ChakwAl, and in parts of Tahsll Jehlam other than the Ri^ 
Bank Circle are stray lands on the banks of the Sohdn, Bunl 
and Kahan tonents ; and on these the system of cultivatit 
is the same as that of the Bdnini described below. Tl 
Sailab lands of which I am speaking now are the alluvi 
lands on the immediate banks and in the bed of the Jehla 
River, included in the River Bank Circles of Tahslls Jehla 
and Find Dadan Khdn ; there are also some 1,300 aa 
of such land belon<?insr to the Thai villaores.* Sailab Ian 
are almost entirely cultivated with wheat year after yei 
A little barley is grown on the poorer lands ; and on the 
lands least exposed to the action of the autumn floo 
some bajra and chari. But on the real Sailab lands nothi 
but a Rabi crop is possible owing to the summer inundatio 
On half-formed ground coarse rice and sowak is sown, but t 
area so treated is scarcely worth notice. Also on such lanis 
barley and rice are sown together in October, the rice >villi 
germinate till the river rises again the following summer; 1 
this also is mere catch-cropping, and the rice so grown is coa 
and poor. In short the system on these Sailab lands is to ti 
one Rabi crop each year — which crop is usually wheat. Somi 
the wheat crops thus grown are very fine; but others, especif 
in rainy seasons, are poor and short. And I have seen a gr 
deal of such land much choked with thistles and other we( 
Sailab land is not usually manured, and owing to its situat 
between branches of the river, and liability to floods, it can 
receive the frequent ploughings by which the condition of' 
Barani land is so much improved; nor indeed does it n^ 
such ploughings except to clear the land of weeds. 

* For an account of those and the other Assessment Circles fo^ 
by Major Wace see post para. 1 70 ef scq. — T. 
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EX- 



e 

f With a few exceptions noted below the irrigation is 

fentirely from wells. The system of cultivation followed on 
^idbiese lands in the Pind Dadan Khan Tahsil and in the rest 
■of the District differs. 

(36). That Tahsil excepted, the wells of the District 1^3 

xrrigate very small areas. On the banks of the ravines "Chahi system 
^hich drain the Jehlam, Chakwal, and Tallagang Tahsils, are of the District, 
commonly found low-lying strips of alluvial land in which wells rhan^ TrusiL ^"^^ 
ca,n be sunk at little cost ; similar wells are also sunk on the cepted." 
frontage of the Jehlum River between the bed of the Bunhd 
^xid the Jehlam town ; and there are a few in the plain 
^^und Jehlam. Some of the best are at Domeli, and at 
Ilotas on the Kahdn, in the Kutian Kas at and near Badsha- 
liani ; round Dulla (Tahsil Chakwal) and Jabbi (Tahsil Talk- 
ing on the banks of the Sohan ; and on the Ankar at Taman 
^Tahsil Tallagang). Though these wells are small, and poorly 
equipped in cattle as compared with the wells of the Panj^b, 
^ the lands irrigated by them yield steadily two crops a year ; 
except in the River Bank and Plain Circles of Tahsil Jehlam, 
where the double cropping is not so steadily, but even here 
it extends to more than two-thirds of the irrigated land. 
The principal crops are (as shown in the above statement) 
wheat, barley, vegetables, and tobacco in the Rabi ; and b6jra, 
maize, cotton and vegetables in the Kharif These lands are 
all well manured ; and they are for the most part in the 
hands of Malli^rs, the most industrious agriculturists in the 
District. On the other hand some of the wells — especially 
those in Tahsil Tallagang — are poor ; and those of later con- 
struction are not (like the old ones) always in the hands of 
Mallikrs, but have in many instances been sunk by ordinary 
agriculturists who are less able to make them profitable. 
This last consideration does not materially affect the assess- 
ment, because the irrigated area in such cases is usually an 
extremely small fraction of the whole. The following table 
throws light on these remarks : — 





ClBCLIi. 


Acres irri- 
gated. 


Per cent, of 
cultivated 
area irri- ■ 
gated. 


Average per well. 


=3 

1 


1 • 

<'^ 

4 
4 
2 
1 






Depth to 

surface 

of water. 


§ 



• 

3 

w 

H 


River Bank 

Maiden 

Khuddar 

Pabbi 

Total Tahsil Jehlam 


748 

1,009 

377 

46 


2-6 
1-5 

•7 
•2 


Rs. 
250 

300 

150 

200 


Ft. 
20 

17 
15 
14 


No. 
6 

6 

6 

6 




2,180 


1-2 


3 


225 


16 


6 
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\ 1 




CmcLB. 


1 






'^ } 


.3 




! 




i 


1 


Ivil 


H 








< 




- ," 1 












R«. 


Ft 


Hft 


i 


LuuJiPattl 


477 


■B 


2 


200 


la 


4 


s 


Dlianid 

TotmlTfthiflChfttwil., 


2,674 


11 


3 


22a 


18 


t 


s 


3,161 


11 


3 


213 


17 


i 


is 


Talull 


2,807 


10 


4 


176 


17 




i3S 












1 



135 
k'i'jnu ]'; 



(37). Ill the Find Didan Kh&,n Hilla 876 ! 
I imgateci, ?-(';., 178 by wdls, principally at Wagh, of thcM 
' character aa those above described ; and 698 acres by springB. 
The lai^est areas are at — 

Choya Saidun ShJih 
ChuDbi 
Dheri Jaba 
Kbajurla 
Jot ana 
About one-third of the land irric 



.., 168 acres. 
... 126 do. 
... 90 do. 
... 42 do. 
... 168 do. 



igated from springs is returned 

as bearing two crops a year. Some of the cultivation is rich, 
oa at Choya Saidan Sh^h, and at Kallar Rabdr (now in the 
Cbakwil Tahsfl); but its value varies with the supply of 
water and the character of the cultivatora. The eropping is 
very similar to that on the well lands previously describ^. 
(38). The well irrigation in the Find Dfidan Kh&n 
' Plain is confined t() the River Bank Circle, and to the lands 
in the Thai and Pbapra Circles immediately adjoining* The 
average area irrigated per well is 
16 acres; depth to water 15 feet; 
cost per well Its. 200. Thirty-one 
per cent, of the River Bank Circle 
IS thus irrigated. All the avail- 
able manure is given to the well 
land, and from columns 49 & .'iO 
of the enclosed Statement If 
it would appear that about one- 
third of the irrigated area is 
^■ ^'yl i*eint)ilui;til,— T 



• Circle. 


Acres 
irrigate. 


EivcrBuiik ... 

Thai 

I'liapiu 


17,329 
025 
10, 
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The land so treated is usually that nearest the 
e system of cultivation is to reserve a small plot for 
3 ; au acre or so for turnips ; one or two acres for 
ud to sow the rest 'svith wheat. After the wheat 
harvested, a limited area (which from the figures 
en in para. 35 seems to average a third of the 
resown with maize, bajra, and chari. Thus the 
a bears one good crop, and about one-third which 
d bears a second crop. The cultivators look for their 
incipally to the wheat crop. Some of the sugar- 
essed and some given to the cattle. It is of poor 
The turnips are grown for cattle fodder ; and the 
ze, and chari for the most part serve the same 



It remains to describe the system of agriculture on ^ 3^ 

L lands ; and how larofe a proportion of the cultivated '* System op cul« 

• « ^.. • TIVATIOX ON" TH.S 

icluded in this description will appear from the Baeani Lands," 

table : — 



Per cent, of cultivated aaea. 



Tract. 


1 








Irrigated, 


Sailab. 


Bar^ni. 

• 


: Cii'cle, Tahsil Jehlam 


2-6 


22-8 


74-6 


ail Find Didan Khdn 


30-9 


31-4 


377 


iiilJehlam 


10 


01 


98-9 


3II Find Dddan Kh^n 


1-4 


11 


97-5 


wkl 

1 


11 


0-2 


98-7 


! 

agang 


10 


• • • 


99 


Total District 


3 


2-9 


94 1 



<S6 
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The crops cultivated in the year of measurements were as follows : 



ClRCLV. 






•J 

M 



•4 

M 

-< 
H 



Talla 

«AXO. 



< 
a 



Q 

M 

PL4 



River Bank 



MaiiUn 



Khuddar 



Pabbi 



Lundi Fatti 



Dhanni 



Tallagang 



HiU Circle 



Thai 



Phaphra 



River Bank 



I 



Total TahsUJehlam . 



Total Tahsfl Chakw^l.., 



Total Tahsfl Tallagang 



Total Tahsfl P. D. Khdn 



Total District 



i 



10,051 

48-5 



28,740 

44 3 



25,886 

45*2 

13,936 

46*8 



28,473 

63-3 



143,219 

67-6 



164,079 

62-7 



35,000 

69-2 



23,889 

51-2 



9,910 

63-3 



13,463 

61-5 



79,513 

45-6 



171,692 

56-8 



164,079 

62-7 



82,262 

57 3 



497,546 



56-4 



Rabi. 



I 



006 

2-7 



981 

1-6 



426 



425 

1-4 



740 

1-4 



5,079 

20 



1,317 

0-5 



980 

1-7 



495 

11 



139 

•8 



557 

2-5 



2,438 

1-3 



5,819 

1-9 



1,317 

•5 



2,171 

1-5 



11,745 



1-3 



105 

•5 



162 

•2 



86 

•2 



359 

1-2 



750 

1-4 



9,950 

4-0 



19,329 

7-4 



796 

1-3 



13 



24 

•1 



74 

•3 



712 

•4 



10,700 

3-5 



19,329 

7-4 



907 

•6 



31,648 



36 



a 
^3 



82 

'4 



786 

1-2 



150 

•8 



261 



675 

11 



2,521 
1*0 



1,886 



135 

•2 



1,279 



3,096 
11 



1,886 



139 

•1 



6,400 



•7 



i 

I 



774 

8-4 



3,936 

«l 



6,172 

9-0 



2,284 
7-7 



3,026 

6-7 



17,832 

7-2 



15,287 

5-9 



2,290 
S-9 



2,109 

4-6 



504 
3-2 



874 

4-0 



12,166 

7-0 



20,857 

6-9 



15,287 

5-9 



5,777 



4-0 



54,087 

6-2 



e 

A 



499 

2-2 



890 

1-4 



130 

•2 



31 



63 



209 

•1 



39 



i; 



21 



23 



20 



111 

•5 



1,550 

•9 



272 

•1 



39 



158 
•2 



2,019 



Note. — The explanation of tli( 
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KHARIFr 






u 

1 


• 

§ 

4 
> 

•¥» 

V 



I 


1 


i 


00. 

M 
■*» 



B 
§45 





• 

Q 

•♦» 


• 

c 

A 



• 

1 


g 

< 


4,803 

21-4 


3,381 

151 


736 

3-2 


277 

1-2 


329 

1-4 


9,525 

42*3 


22,542 

100 


21,475 

• • • 


1,067 

6-0 


16,749 

26-8 


10,048 

15-5 


1,757 

2-7 

183 

•3 

196 

•6 

343 

•6 

5,739 

2-3 

6,747 

2-2 

374 

•6 


765 

1-2 


68 
•1 


29,387 

45-3 


04,882 

100 


63,421 

• • • 


1,461 

2-8 


17,643 
80-6 


6,050 

10-6 


1,637 

2-8 


67 

•1 


25,480 

44-4 


67,330 

100 


55,983 

• • • 


1,347 

2-4 


8,609 

28*8 


3,063 

10-3 


712 

2-4 


4 

• • 


12,484 
41*9 


29,780 

100 


28,395 

• • • 


1,385 

4-9 


16,046 

80*0 


2,023 

3-8 


1,378 

2-6 


12 

• • 


19,801 

370 


63,427 

100 


60,482 

• • • 


2,945 

6-8 


(6,091 

18-1 


13,862 

6-6 


5,150 
21 


81 

• • 


69,923 

281 


248,733 

100 


239,653 

• • • 


9,080 
3-7 


12,086 

16-1 


2,977 

1-2 


8,642 

8-3 


70 

• • 


69,522 

22-8 


261,459 

100 


258,377 

• • • 


3,082 

1-2 


18,141 
80-7 


803 

1-3 


453 

•8 


183 

•3 


19,956 

33-7 


69,180 

100 


54,461 

• • • 


4,719 

8-7 


11,742 

25-1 


1,029 
2-2 


6,259 

11-3 

1,623 

10-3 

1,964 

9-D 

2,871 

1-6 

6,082 

2-0 


2,102 
4-5 

2,073 

1-7 


68 

•1 


20,190 

43*2 


46,718 

100 


46,461 

• • • 


257 

•5 


3,076 

19-6 


165 

1-0 


2 

• • 


6,138 
32-6 


15,721 

100 


15,297 

• • • 


424 

2-8 


4,100 

18-7 


280 

1-3 


339 

1-6 


116 

•6 


6,799 

31-2 


21,878 
100 


21,168 

• • • 


710 

3-4 


t7,604 

27-3 


22,542 

12-9 


3,391 

1-9 


468 

•3 


76,876 
44*0 


174,534 

100 


169,274 

• • •■ 


5,260 

31 


a, 136 

20-2 


5,886 

6-2 


6,528 

2-2 


93 

•1 


89,724 

29-7 


302,160 

100 


290,135 

• • • 


12,025 

41 


L2,086 
161 


2,977 

1-2 


6,747 

2-2 


8,642 

3-3 


70 

• • 


59,522 

22-8 


261,459 

100 


258,377 

• • 


3,082 

1-2 


J7,068 

25-8 


2,277 

1-7 


9,220 

6-4 

23,920 

2-7 


3,169 

2-2 


359 

•2 


62,083 

36-3 


143,497 

100 


137,387 

• • 


6,110 

4-4 


J7,8S4 

21-3 


43,681 

6-0 


21,730 

2-5 


990 
•1 


278,205 

31-6 


881,650 
100 


855,173 

• • • 


26,477 

81 
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The provailiDg sysUins of cultivation are two :— 



1 (1) a two-vcar course which rests each acre for a yea 

' and then takes two crops the year follo\ving. TKi 

"j prevails in TahsU Jchlam, and noai'ly all *" ' * 

, (Imkual and Pind Dadan Khan. 



: (2) a sy.-^teni under which the Rabi and Kharif 

I an' scpamtf, and are each cropped once a year 

1'iiis prevails in Tahsil Tallagang, and in a fei 
* villa;^a\s at the north- wes^t ct>mci* i»f 

C:hakui\l. 






^37 (40). The two-voar course on the B^nlni lands of TaMi 

■R^«i'M^^'^r«.T,v7 Jchlani, Cniakwiil. and Find Dadan Khan is as uoder. Bh 
WON IK Taiwiw Kharif crop havin^TT been harvested at the beginnmg fl 
Jehlam, Chakwal. Noveml>er, the l;ind lies over for two months until tkl 

i KhIsu'IL. "*''''' I^i holiday (1st Migh etpial to 12th January), shortly befort 

which the land has usually received a good fall of rain. FiM( 
this date the cultivator j^loughs and reploughs the land,!! 

I often as ho has leisure, inclination, and opportunity for Dea| 

I nine months to the end of September. Land under ' 

treatm»'nt is spoken of as " Warihal." In the Jehlam 
Pind Dddan Khan Tahslls, and in the Lundi Patti of Ta 

[ Chakwal, land is usually ploughed over 8 or 10 times doiJ! 

this perifx] ; in Dhani about 4 or o times. The pi 
completely clears the land of weeds, and in the better 
vated tracts brings it to a fine condition of tilth. From 
end of September Rabi sowings commence. When the 
crops have boon cleared in May (the land is then tet 
Narka) the first opportunity is taken to plough the land 
two or three times, and then a Kharif crop is sown. Uw 
this course, if regularly carried out, an agriculturist 
each year take a Rabi and Kharif crop from half his 
vated land, the other half being at rest under plougli 
That is to say he gets one crop per annum per acre 
rated ; but the course of cultivation is so arranged that 
acre rests every other year. The system is extremely 
suited both to the climate and to the circumstances of I 
people ; and the nine months rest and ploughing which 
acre gets every other year must go very far towards suj 
the place of manure ; for the ploughings besides conipWi 
clearing the land of weeds, by pulverising the soil aDttj 
exposing it freely to the action of damp, and oftheatmc 
accelerates the decay of insoluble matter, and its convc 

j into plant food ; so that land treated in this way foi 

months probably gains as much good as if it were lei 

* twice the time in unploughed fallow.* 



* \V rigbtson'ii Hand-book of Agriculture, pp. 31, 32, 96. 
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** Variatiojt from 



(41). I have described the system as it is followed by 
the best cultivators. But if the statement of Billriiui crops 
above given is referred to, it will be seen that the area of this course." 
the Kharif crops does not equal that of the llabi crops, but 
. that in the three Tahsils concerned the crops are recorded in 
the following proportions : — 



Tahsils. 


No. of 
every 


acres Kh 
10 acres 


arif for 
llabi. 


Jehlam 






9 




Find Didan Khdu 






G 




Chakw6l 






n 





In a limited area in the Thai (Find Dadan Kh^n) close 
under the Salt Range little else beside Kharif crops (bajra) 
are grown. But in respect of all other Bdrdni lands return- 
ed in these Tahsils as under Kharif crops it is safe to assume 
that a Rabi crop preceded the Kharif. So speaking roughly, 
in Jehlam the full agricultural course is well carried out, 
but in the Find Dddan Khan Tahsil a third of the land 
cropped each year yields no Kharif crop, and in Chakw^il a 
half. The main reason of this is the shorter rainfall 
of these two Tahsils. The shorter the rainfall the greater 
the difficulty in raising Kharif crops on the lighter 
soils. In the Chakwal Tahsil especially there is a great 
deal of light soil. And zamind^rs contending annually with 
difficulties of this sort learn to limit or expand the Kharif 
sowings of each year according to the opening promise of the 
season. On the other hand there is of course a certain 
amount of carelessness and bad cultivation ; and occasionally 
attempts to grow the more valuable wheat crops, year 
after year, by omitting the Kharif, (as is commonly done 
on the B^rani lands of the River Bank Circle of Tahsil 
Find D^dan Khan). But these are minor points. The 
main cause is, that in proportion as the Kharif rainfall is 
short, the lands suited for Kharif crops will be limited by the 
exclusion of the lighter soils, and by the selection of those of 
a more loamy character and which receive drainage from 
lands lying above them. This is the same lesson as is indi- 
cated by the agricultural system of the Tallgang Tahsil which 
I proceed to describe. 
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ANO AND A VEW 
ILLAGES IS THE 
'EST OFChAKWAL." 



I ^g (42). The other system under which the Ba.bi and Kl 

« System or 6a- lands are separate, and are usually each cropped once a year, 

ANi cuLTivATioif prcvails in Tahsil Tallagang and in a few villages of the 

' J^^vn A^i™ BubialandChachllaquasinthewestoftheChakwWTahalL 

In these tracts the higher and sandy lands are reserved fir 
the Rabi, and the lower more loamy land for the Kharif The 
country between Ldwa, Taman, and Tallagang lies on broad 
gentle undulations the crests of which are light sandy soil, 
and the hollows more or less loamy. I presume that in long 
course of time much of the clay in the higher lands has been 
washed down into the lower. On the sandier soils the 
autumn rains are not sufficient for the growth of Kharif crops; 
but they are sufficient on the loamy soils, which are richer in 
clay and therefore more retentive in moisture, and which also 
receive the drainage of the higher fields.* The people th^re^ 
fore cultivate the latter with Kharif crops, and succeed in 
jotting very fair Rabi crops off the higher and sandier soils by 
aid of the winter rains. The Rabi lands are four or five times 
the extent of the Kharif lands. Neither Rabi nor Kharif 
lands get more than three or four ploughings before being 
sown ; sometimes less, 

J . Q (43). Where the holdings of the cultivators are large, 

BuDHi System as in the Babidl villages of Tahsil Chakwdl, and in L^wa and 



)N 
IN 
3AN0. 



Khabif lands other parts of Tallagang, it is a common thing to find that a 
Tahsil Talla- p^^^^.^ ^f ^.j^^ Kharif lauds has been thrown out of cultivation aft 

"budhi" or old. In these places the Kharif cultivation is 
rough, the land is not sufficiently ploughed, and so after 
three successive Kharif crops becomes a good deal choked 
with weeds. The cultivator under such circumstances will 
keep only half his Kharif lands under cultivation and 
the other half fallow ; changing the two halves after every 
three years. The drainage of the half left fallow is carefully 
conducted by little surface channels on to the portion under cul- 
tivation. It is I think doubtful how far this practice is really 
necessary ; it certainly has the advantage of giving to such 
crops as are grown a larger share of the rainfall than they 
would otherwise receive ; and it seems to me to be principally 
resorted to where the holdings are large and the cultivation 
rough. It is not practised in the better cultivated villages 
of the Tallagang Tahsil ; though as regards soil and rainfall 
these are similarly circumstanced to those in which the "budhi" 
system prevails. The highest proportion of "budhi" lands is 
found in Babial and Lawa. In the majority of the villages 
of the Tahsil where the custom exists the "budhi" land 



* The catchment area for water which is attached to any field is looked 
upon as a matter of great importance throughout the west of the District. 
It is called the " ror pini," and when it is large the field below is nearly 
always highly classed, — T. 
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does not exceed one-third of the Kharlf area. All " budhi " 
Duids have been excluded from the cultivated area ; in most 
leases they have been entered as * recently thrown out of 
I cultivation' ; but in some instances they have been returned 
' as culturable waste. It would be a mistake to reckon such 
. lands in the cultivated area or to charge them with revenue ; 

for it is obvious that when cultivated a corresponding area 

previously under cultivation ceases to bear. 

(44). Cotton cultivation, owing to the length of time j j^ j 

during which this crop occupies the ground, necessarily "Cotton 

where it occurs creates a diversion from the ordinary course vation." 

of husbandry. It is sown in March, and the pickings last 

from October to the enil of December ; so that a Rabi crop 

can neither immediately precede it nor immediately follow 

it. On the Barini lands of Tahsil Jehlam and Lundi Patti, 

the plants after the first year's pickings are cut off short close 

to the ground ; and they sprout again in the spring following, 

yielding a second crop generally better than that of the first 

year. In Dhanni, Tallagang, and the Pind D^dan Kh^n 

plain the plants are similarly cut back a second time, 

and a third year's crop taken, but this is always poor. In 

:he Pind Dadan Kh^n Hills very little cotton is grown, as 

heir more temperate climate does not suit this crop ; so 

nuch as is grown is ploughed up after the first year's pick- 

ngs. Cotton cultivated on well lands stands for two years in 

i'ahsils Jehlam and Pind Dddan Khan, but for only one 

ear in the rest of the District. It is not usual to take any 

pecial care to sow cotton on superior land. 



(45). In Tahsil Tallagang manure is not usually j^2 

pplied to the B^rdni lands. The people say manure bums .« MANURiNa and 
LD their crops. This experience agrees with that of other double crops on 
ountries. Professor Wrightson in his Hand-book of Agri- Jg^^^^JJ^j^Tf'^ ^^° 
ulture recently published remarks (page 114) that there is 
an objection to the use of dung upon light soils in dry 
easons, the dung often doing harm by leaving the land 
lollow and liable to be injured by drought." If this is so 
Q wet England, a fortiori -must it be the case in the light 
oils of a dry country like Tallagang. In the Thai and 
?*hapra Circles of Tahsil Pind Dadan Khan manure is little 
ised in the Bardni lands for similar reasons ; the climate is 
00 hot and dry. In the River Bank Circle of Pind D^dan 
Chan the manure is all used up on the well lands, and there 
3 none to spare for the Barani. In the Hill Circle of that 
?ahsil, and throughout Tahsil Jehlam and Chakwdl, the 
nanure produced is applied to the best Barani lands. 
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Some of the i'urani lands lliiis manured are cro 
twice amnially. Tho rtiuriit; »-ii iIk- Bubject are as Mon 
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It will be seeu from the above that the Earani 
returned as bearing two crops a year is insignificant ei 
in the Find D^dan KhAn Hills and in Dhanui. The « 
as regards the hills is correct ; the somewhat colder ctii 
and the remarkably 6ne character of the manured I 
make it practicable to secure two crops a year (piinci 
wheat and biijra) from them. The Dhanni return I mia 
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ramch as it equals the manured ttrea. The climate of 
Ihakwal is toe hot and dry to tll0w of much successful 
Louble cropping continuously ; at the most I should describe 
uch lands as jnelding one good Rabi crop per annum and a 
poor Kharif crop by way of cattle fodder. 

(46). A more widely applied method of iiu^^roving the ,, ^ "^ 
produce of land is the system of banking up the luvor edges proving fikit'S bv 
of fields described in paras. 34 — 36 of the Settlement Report embanking them." 
(of Mr. A. Brandreth). It is practised in the Khuddar and 
Pabbi Circles of TahsU Jehlam ; throughout Tahsil Chakwdl ; 
ia parts of Tahsil Tallagang ; and in the Find Dadan Ehdn 
Hills ; in fact wherever the cultivated fields lie on the sloping 
sides of plateaux or in raviny ground. The larger style of 
^tnbankment specially described in the Settlement Report is 
^^ot much attempted ; they are too expensive and frequently 
^reak during the heavier falls of rain. But instead thereof 
^kere is an almost universal system of small banks at the 
'over edges of those fields of which the surface was originally 
loping, or which have been made in raviny land. Though 
these little banks do not cost much money, constant atten- 
tion and much labour is spent on them by the cultivators. 
trhey are made sufficiently high to enable the cultivator to 
level the surface of his field, with one or two feet extra to 
retain the rainfall and drainage from higher lands. By their 
aid a very great improvement in the character of the Barsni 
cultivation has taken place since annexation, and since the 
regular settlement; an improvement which is still progressing. 
Similarly in the Thai and Phapra Circles of the Find Dadan 
Kh^n plain all the best fields are surrounded by small banks 
of about two feet high ; but these banks are made not to level 
the field surface, but in order to retain in sufficient quantity 
upon each field the fertilising floods which come down from 
the Salt Range after any considerable rainfall Without such 
banks the floods would run off * 

(47). I have reserved till now my remarks on the ^44 

nature of the crops cultivated on the B^r^ni lands ; but there p^j^y^^cr .tivated 

* The large Bands referred to by Mr. Arthur Brandreth are seldom or °^ Babani laitds 
never met with. Occasionally Bands very much larger than tliose put 
round fields are thrown across the head of a ravine, l^ese are almost al- 
ways of stone masonry either wholly or partially. And they are intended 
to form tanks and not to promote cultivation. In one or two cases I have 
seen them furnished with substitutes for a sluice, so as to prevent too great 
a stress on the Band. 

In making the small field Bands the surface of the spot from which the 
earth of the Band is to be taken is first thoroughly loosened This is gene- 
rally done by ploughing and cross-ploughinff. The loose earth is then 
raked up Into the Baiid by an instrument caUed "Kar^h" which is generaU^ 
dragged by one or two bullocks, but sometimes by men. The ''Karkh ** is 
simply a very large wooden pitchfork with spreading prongs connected to- 
setner by an Interlacement of wattlework. When the earth has been 
brought together it is beaten and consolidated. ~T. 
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**Qf.:^eral skill 
and thrift dis- 
played is the agri- 
CULTURE or THE 
DlSTIRCT.'* 



is little to say on the ■object. The crops are almost identi- 
cal all over the Distriot ; in the Rabi principallv wheat, ^ 
a little mustard, tdra mlra, and eram ; in the j^lharif prin&: 
pally bdjra, with a little moth, cnari and cotton. Exact de- 
tails are given in para. (39). Chari is the term locally applied 
to jodr sown thickly. The eflFect of sowing it thickly is tint 
it grows a finer and more tender stalk, and therefore better 
suited for cattle fodder ; which is the sole purpose for which 
this crop is grown. In ordinary years a great deal of gtam 
is grown on the sandy soils of Tahsll Taflagang and in the 
south-west corner of Tahsll ChakwfiL But in a good year the 
zamfndcirs prefer to cultivate wheat, because gram is a 
delicate crop easily spoiled by plentiful rain in January and 
February. The year of the measurements in Tallacang 
happened to be one in which less than the usual area haa t« 
these reasons been sown with gram. 

(48). Before leaving this part of my subject one other 

feature in the agriculture of the District deserves notice, vit^ 

the custom of sowing mixed crops.* All over the District 

it is a very general practice to sow a little mustard mixed up 

with the wheat. The mustard thus sown is cut green ana 

given to the cattle mixed up with bhtisa. The result is to 

supply the cattle with a limited amount of green food of good 

quality in the later winter months, at a time when there is 

hardly any grass or other green food of any sort (the young 

wheat excepted). The presence of the mustard plant among 

the wheat does not interfere in any degree with the growth 

of the wheat crop. In the same way mixed crops of b^jra and 

moth are very common. Moth is sown later than bajra; and 

if the cultivator thinks he will not get a good b&jra crop he 

adds moth to fill up the field. As the season advances he 

commonly allows the crop which promises best to come to 

maturity and feeds his cattle with the other. In the same 

way td,ra mfra and mustard are not unfirequently sown into a 

poor bdjra crop when the young plants are ploughed over 

( seel ) in August. Moth is added to a poor cotton field for 

a like reason. An equally thrifty ' practice is the sowing of 

t^ra mlra and mustard on the field banks, which prevails all 

over the District especially in the Chakw^l Tahsll thereby 

securing a crop return even from the land occupied by these 

banks. 

(49). To conclude — rough and simple as the agriculture 
of the District may appear at first sight, neither its skill nor 
its thrift are to be despised, and my observations so far as 

* Mixed crops arc generally called ** Berari,"— T. 
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, "^^y go lead me to believe that both are steadily increasing ; 

<and are now at a considerably higher standard than that of 
26 years ago. The general stiindard of cultivation is highest 
in the Jehlam and Pind D«4dan Kh^n Tahslls, Chakwil 
follows next, and Tallagang comes last.* 

* The agricultural iuatruments of the District are of the usual type ami 
have been described very often. The principal are the Hal or plough ; the 
BaBJUi or yoke ; the Nili or drill ; the Sohiiga or harrow which is called 
Bfjura in the west ; the Triugal or pitchfork ; the KariLh which has been 
already noted ; the Khur^, Dh&tri, and Kahi which merely require mention ; 
the Kah&ri or axe which is the implement most used for murders ; the 
PfaaJa or thresher ; the Jandra or rake ; and the S4nga or two- pronged fork 
for hedge building. Every little peg or%strin^ about these instruments has 
in general a separate name. But nothing is gained by accumulating a 
cro^rd of words that are hardly ever used, and can hardly ever be remem- 
bered. The principal pieces of the plough are as under, viz. , the Jhangi or 
ap^-ight on to which the handle called Hathi is fastened ; the Kur or 
horizontal tongue which is shod with the Phiila or share. The long inclined 
piece, which carries the yoke or Panj^li, is itself divided into three separate 
pieces which are spliced together with string under which small wedges are 
driven in order to keep everything tight. The names of these three 
separate pieces are— (1) the Sanha which carries the yoke. (2) the Bachi in 
the middle, (3) the Hal proper which is stepped into the Kur, and secured 
in front by a small iron plate with a nail and behind by a wooden wedge 
driven in tight. The yoke is attached to the Sanha and prevented from 
slipping forward or backward by an arrangement with a wooden peg and 
a piece of leather rope, which are called Kili and Ndri respectively. Ploughs 
in this District last about three years. 1'hey are made of Phulimi-wood for 
choice and failing that of Shisham or wild oUve. The latter two woods how- 
ever are said to cause pimples or blisters in the hands of the ploughmen. 

The wheat sown is always the red bearded variety, and is known as 
Sorkh or lAl Kanak. It is said to be harder, and easier to thrash out 
than white or beardless kinds. Wheat is the only crop sown with the drill. 
All others are sown broadcast. The straw of wheat is of course the 'chita 
bhnsa,' while the straw of moth, and other autumn pulses is missa bhusa. 

Wheat should be sown if possible within the two '* dhayas" or fixed 
periods which are generally reckoned from 15th Assu to 5th Kdtak. But 
the dates vary sUghtly in different parts of the District. In reality, 
however, the wheat sowing, like all other agricultural operations in this 
District, depends almost entirely on the rainfall. If the ' wattar ' is 
insufficient the sowing is frequently delayed to the month of Maghar. 
Wheat is very little weeded. In industrious villages the ground is ploughed 
and cross-ploughed twelve or fourteen times. But Salads and such like are 
content with once or twice. The harrow is also used. Wheat is reaped in 
BaisJikh. ^ 

B^jra is sown broadcast as soon as the rainfall permits of it. Hdr 
is the best month in which to sow. But if there is heavy rain at the end of 
the Babi season b^jra is often sown in Jeth and is then called Jetha. It 
is said to come up fast and strong. The native proverb on the subject is 
Jetha Paletha after an analogy taken from marriage. If bdjra ripens early 
it is customary in some villages to cut off only the head or *'&itta" leaving the 
stalks standing. Very commonly several additional heads of good qimlity 
but small size are formed anew. These are called * Panjlm * or * Kachha. ' 
The b^jra stalks or * T^nda * are of little use. B^jra is usually reaped in 
Kdtak. It is often weeded. 

Other crops need not be noticed. 

The horses of this District— especially those of the Dhan — have long been 
held in good estimation. Abul Fazl remarks in the Aln Akbari that these 
•' horses resemble Irakis and are very fins" (Gladwin's Translation II, 109). 
Although the Dhan is b3«it known for its horse-breeding, yet very good 
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aiiinia's are to be found all over the Diatriot. Some of them are jbifc, uA 
nearly all are remarkably endnrinff, and able to go over the atoniestgnM^ 
without shoes. It may be doubted whether the Dhanni and IkfiaoHi 
bret-as ai-e not deteriorating. Owing to the spread of cultivation and^ 
can sea the animals are allowed much less liberty than formerly. And thi 
method of tethering them up is often very bad. But the main reason of uf 
decay in qiialitv is no doubt that many of the best brood mares axe amnt 
ally sold out of the District at the Rawalpindi Fair. The nafeiv«s knov 
very well what the inevitable effect of these sales must be. But thajMB 
quite unable to resist the high prices offered. Horses are genexaUy fed « 
gram or barley ; but moth, hkjn, and Uira m(ra are also in use. In tti 
spiinff thcv are often stuffed with green wheat and '* gar" till they ^^^^ y^ 
loadiKi and u nwieldy with fat. The usual feed for a brood mare is four sen 
of grain a <lay besides grass. But the quantity depends a good deal on tha 
moans of the owner. The number of horses recorded in the SettlemMt 
Returns is 5,763, ponies 711, mules 2,245, donkeys 22,815. 

Camels for riding are hardly known in the District. Fack-cameli an fa 
pretty extensive use— especially forcarryingsalt. ThebreedisnotpartioBlHif 
good. It goes through too much work. ]>uring the late Aiahka war mm 
camels left the District and never returned. Many others died at home bam 
exhaustion. The settlement figures therefore probably overstate the nnnlNr 
now existing. The Return shows 11,139 heaa. Camels axe shorn onoe s 
year in Chait. The hair is made into ropes and sometimes into "hotfaL* 
Camel-milk is drunk but not very generally. In three Tahsila '^^^h w 
a special trinni which it is now proposed to abolish. 

Kine ore of inferior qualit^althouffh very good plough-bnllooks aie eta 
met with, an<l realize large prices. The grazing of the country is poor, isd 
is generally taxed. This is quite suificient to explain the inferiori^of tfai 
cattle. Ijoi'ge herds are often driven down to Amritsar for sale at tbe 
Diw&li and Baisdkhi Fairs. There is also a considerable tiade in hidei 
And of course milk is an important article of food. The number of honed 
cattle shown in the Settlement Return is 330,816, of which 152;9S4 aie 
shown as used for the plough. At present it is probably leas. 

Sheep ai*e of two breeds — ^the ordinary and the diimba or &t tailed 
species. Tho latter is reckoned the best. But neither is of very good 
quality. Slieep are shorn twice in the year in or about October and Maieh. 
The yield of wool on the average is probably not much more than one 
ser per sheep jTer annum. The muk of the ewes is drunk, and mutton fa 
sometimes eaten. 

Goats are of fairlv good quality. Their hair is out only onoe a year 
in Baisdkh. The yield is about one s^r, and is used for ropes and ■fj^^a , 
The milk is good and is largely consumed. 

The number of scats and sheep returned is— Sheep 134,800, Goats 
110,^^6. She-^oats and ewes give on an average one kid or lamb in the 
year and contmue producing lor five or six years. 

Tlierc are 195 water-mills in the District which pay an annual income 
to Government of Rs. 762 which is divided between the Forest Department 
and the ordinary Land Revenue. The mills are called Jandar or Ghar&t 
They are merely the ordinary chakkis worked from below by a »m«l] gtieam 
Trhioh gives rotation to a paddle. — T. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOnCES OF THE FOBMEB FISCAL AND ECONOMICAL HISTORT 

OF THE DISTRICT. 

In this Chapter every paragraph to which a number in ^47 

brackets is prefixed is taken verbatim from the Assessment ^ Scheme ot this 
Beport prepared by Major Wace. Most of the other para- 
graphs are adapted from the same Report. All that I can 
claiin as altogether my own are the notes signed with a *' T." 

There is very little trustworthy information as to the 1 48 

amount of the Land Revenue under the Sikha The Kdrd^rs Land Reyenuk 
took as much as they could get. The professed standard of ^^^^ ^^^ Sikhs. 
taxation w^ one-half of the produce of all Tahsils except 
Tallagaug, where it was one-third. These are, and long have 
been, the customary rents for tenants who pay in kind. 

The first Summary Settlement was made in 1847-48. ^49 

The assessment was fixed by Major Nicholson in Tahsll « ^^^^"^ Summahy 
Jehlam and in the Lundi Patti, and by Mr. Bowring in the 
rest of the District. The object aimed at was to make the 
(Government demand an equivalent for two-fifths of the 
produce. But if the Sikh assessment in any case appeared 
to be less than this, it was maintained unaltered. 

In 1852 a second Summary Settlement was made by ^ 5^ 

Major Browne, the Deputy Commissioner. The Government setolement!'''^'^'^ 
demand was redistributed over the District upon a more 
equitable basis, and a few cases of notorious hardship which 
had occurred under the first Summary Settlement were 
corrected. The arrangements made by Major Browne 
remained in force until 1857-58. After that year they were 
gradually superseded by the arrangements of the first Rgular 
Settlement 

On the whole the Summary Settlements may be said to 15^ 

have worked very well in Chakwil and Tallagang ; and fairly ., Working of the 
well in the hill tracts of Find Dddan Khdn. But in the Find men^s!'"'' ""' 

DMan Kh^n plain, and throughout most parts of Tahsll 
Jehlam, they were found rather onerous. 

The first Regular Settlement was conducted by Mr. ^5^ 

Arthur Brandreth. It commenced in June 1855, and was se^men?^^^^^ 
finally completed in May 1864. The assessment has been 
elaborately explained by the Settlement Officer in his published 
Report. Speaking generally it may be said that the demand 
was so framed as in no case to exceed half assets. 

The following table exhibits in a compendious form the 153 

value of the Land Revenue under Sikh Rule, and under the ^^^^l^^^l^^j^f^' 
first three British Settlements. The entries as to the Sikhs SBTrumcNTs. ^"^^* 
must be taken for what they are worth, which is probably 
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not Very much. They ])rofess to give the average results of 
14 yt'tira enilint^ JS47-4S. Similarly the entries astotb 
Siiiiinijirv SiLthMiu?nt3 are avera^fe results deducted fromtki 
\\\i*)]ii j)i?iind of tho currency of each. Jdglrs, Inltms 
Alufis are always included : — 



Taiisil. 


Sikh 
average. 


AVZRAQK or SUMM ABT 
SKTTL£MBNT3. 


Rcgolir 
SettkoMit, 








lat year. 






lat. 


2iid. 




1 


Rs. 


Rb. 


Us. 


Bi. 


Jehlum 


2,10,044 


1,80,148 


1,83,307 


1,68,720 


Chakwdl 


1,85,599 


1,80,408 


1,75,801 


1,80,480 

1 


Tallagaiig 


99,098 


00,005 


87,150 


90.468 


Find mdan Khaii 


2,00,899 

1 


2,00,201 


2,05,709 


1,82,724 


Total 


7,08,840 


0,03,542 


0,52,177 


0,22,401 



Of the Revenue payable during the first year of the 
Regular Settlement Rs. 5,78,050 was receiveable by Govern- 
ment, and the balance was alienated to JAgirdArs, Idfafid^rs, or 
In&m Kh Weirs. 

1 54 The Regular Settlement was essentially in regard to the 

WoRKiNo OF THE Assossment a Settlement village by villagfe. Assessment 

riRST Regular Set- ., ji.i.r ji^xxi. x i. j 

TucMiNT. circles were no doubt formed ; but they were not much used. 

In the main the jamas were fixed by the personal knowledge 
of the Settlement Officer, and by his opinion of what each 
village could afford to pay. He arrived at his conclusions 
after consideration of a multitude of matters all more or less 
relevant to the subject of taxation. These Assessments un- 
doubtedly worked well. They were in nearly every case paid 
with ease ond regularity, and led to a general increase in the 
prosperity of the District and in the amount of cultivation. 
Any difficulty or hardship that occurred was due, for the 
most part, to over assessment of new lands formed by the 
river, and under remission in respect of old lands washed 
away. 

(60). There has been no famine in the District since 
the Regular Settlement was made. In 1860-61 the famine 
in the Lower Panjjlb and in Hindustdn caused wheat to rise 
to eight s^rs ; but the crops did not fail here to any serious 
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Thus the Jchlam Tahsll has increased 33 per cent, in 
cultivation, 27 per cent, in population, in kine very little; brt 
the shecps and goats are more by 24 per cent. The Chakwfl 
Tahsil has increased 36 per cent, in cultivation, the same in 
population, and 33 per cent, in cattle; but its goats and sheep 
are less by 17 per cent. The Tallagang Tahsil has increased 
53 per cent, in cultivation, and 32 per cent, in population ; the 
kine number much the same as before, and the sheep and 
goats have fallen off by 28 per cent. The Find D6dan Ehin 
Tahsil has increased in cultivation 41, in population 24, in 
kine 33, and in sheep and goats 23 per cent. The result for 
the whole District is an increase in cultivation of 41, in po- 
pulation of 30, and in kine of 17 per cent The sheep and 
goats have decreased 1 per cent.* These figures are to be 
taken with some qualification. For instance it is probable 
that the census of 1855 was not so complete as tne later 
censuses have been. The counting of the cattle and flocks 
at last settlement was not always complete ; and the opinion 
certainly prevails both among ourselves and among the 
agriculturists that the cattle have not increased in pro- 
portion to the cultivation ; an opinion which the above table 
contains much to support. And the steady absorbtion of the 
grazing areas, partly by the spread of cultivation, and partly 
by Rakh enclosures, is unfavourable to the increase of cattle 
and flocks. The people have not now the same apprehen- 
sions about the possible results of their cattle being counted 
that they had 20 years ago ; and I believe that the present 
enumeration is approximately true on the whole. That it is 
correct in every instance, especially in the Tallagang Tahsil, 
and in the large and more distant villages I do not believe. 
Lastly the general standard of the newly cultivated land is 
not equal to that of the older cultivation; but this will 
receive more detailed notice in the next paragraph. 

i6i (68). The table given below shows tHe proportion of 

"Nature OF NEW the total area recorded at the past and present settlements 
POE^jFtA'^JD RE-' as (1) recently thrown out of cultivation, (2) culturable, and 
CENTLY THROWS OUT (3) unculturablc. To explain what this table indicates, take 
OF CULTIVATION ; thc Khuddai Circle of Tahsil Jehlam. At last settlement for 
^c^^BLK."*''" every 100 acres cultivated there were- 

7 recently thrown out of cultivation 
33 more culturable 

a total of 40 acres for every 100 cultivated was recorded as 
the available limit of expansion. But what has really 

* Since the above was written by Major Wace there has probably 
been little change in the number of sheep and goats. But the Aighkn war 
has more than decimated the camels, and cattle disease, hard -work as 
baggage animals, insufficient pasture, and bad seasons have played great 
havoc among the kine. — T. 
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hsppeoed ? The zamlnddrs have brought under cultivation 
rince settlement, not 40, but 68 acres for every 100 before 
cultivated ; and there still remains a large margin, viz., for 
*Tay 100 acres now cultivated — 

2 recently thrown out of cultivation 
33 culturable. 

Total 35 

And, judging from past experience, it is probable that besides 
this a portion of the large area recorded aa unculturabie will in 
due time be reclaimed. The table shows similar results for all 
Tahsll Jehlam except the RivcrBauk Circle, for Tahsil Chakwal, 
and for the Hill Circle of Tahsil Find Dadan KhSn :— 
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The previous Settlement OflScer in paras. 153 to 155 ofia 
report recorded his opinion that there was no real cultuiaUi 
waste left in the District. And my own opinion agrees Teij 
much with what, I have no doubt, that officer really meant 
In the River Bank Circles and in the Maidan Circle of TabsQ 
Jehlam, there is little land easily culturable, which is not 
already cultivated ; and the agriculturists feel the necessily 
of rescrvinf^ some little land for the grazing of their cattle. 
In the Thai and Phaphra Circles there has already been a Teiy 
considerable extension of cultivation, and as cultivation in 
these circles to be of any value must be supplied from the hill 
floods, it is obvious that, though I may believe that the qniel 
industry of the people will go on steadily reclaiming land, it is 
not safe to assume as likely any immediate increase of culti- 
vation. 

Again in Tahsil Tallagang we have just had a very heavy 
increase in cultivation, not supported by an equal increase in 
cattle and population. Though the increase in these is 
considerable, still the ploughs are far larger* than in 
the rest of the District, and the cultivation rougher. 
Lastly the method by which cultivation is now extend- 
ing in the west half of Tahsil Jehlam, in Tahslls Chakwti 
and Tallagang, and in the Hill Circle of Tahsil Find Dadan 
Khdn, and in which it has been extending during the past 
15 years, is peculiar to this part of the Panj4b. These 
portions of the District are elevated plateaux intersected by 
ravines. The ravines cut back in countless little branches 
into the plateaux. And the lands reclaimed are largely those 
which form the beds and sides of these little ravines, or the 
sloping lands which lie at the foot of the low ranges of hills. 
These lands are correctly described as unculturable in their 
natural state. They are rendered culturable by a laborious 
process of levelling down and banking up. They were 
originally for the most part recorded as village common ; but 
since the regular settlement was made, there have been 
continual partitions of them all over the country. And when 
partitioned, the owners reclaim them not by an expenditure 
of capital, but by steady industry. The upper banks are 
broken down, the lower ends of the slopes are banked up, and 
the beds are dammed. Every means 'is adopted to level 
inequalities, and to prevent the rains from washing away the 
soil that is broken down. Occasionally down comes heavy rain, 
and breaks the lower slopes and dams on which so much pains 

* Note. — The average size of a x:)lough in eacli Tahsil is — 
.Jehlam ... ... ... 9 Acres. 

Find D^dan Khi\n ... ... 10 



Chakwal ... ... 14 ,, 

ft 



Tallagang ... ... 19 
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liave been spent ; and washes-away a great quantity of valuable 
iail; and the cultivators have to do almost half their work of 
tieclaiming and levelling over again. And so they have worked 
I 511 perse veringly and unweariedly for the last 15 years ; till, 
when the new measurements come and we add up the total area 
cultivated, we are astonished at the gross amount of land that 
hasbeen reclaimed; and wonder how the previous Settlement 
Officer can have so short estimated the prospects of ex- 
tended cultivation. Well, so far so good ; only let us take care 
how we assess this new cultivation. A great portion of it is in a 
very unformed state ; and if we put too much Revenue on it, 
the people will lose heart and throw it up. Treat it lightly, 
and they will not feel its assessment ; and will go on as before 
steady reclaiming unculturable land, till, very likely, 30 years 
hence the Settlement Officer of the day will wonder how it 
came about that I repeated my predecessor's short estimate, 
and returned so much land as unculturable. In other Districts 
the land returned as culturable is land which any one would 
be glad to have. But that reclaimed in this District is stuff 
which no ordinary outsider would think worth asking for; 
but the resident cultivators break it down, level it, and 
embank it, year by year, till in course of time the new lands 
are as fine as, and sometimes finer than, the old. 



(69). Akin to this subject is the increase in the wells 
and in the area which they irrigate, shown in the following 
table : — 
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Though owing to tho small proportion of the total culti- 
vated area which is irrigated, the qtn.>stioii isnot of much impoi- 
taoce ill thia District, still the progress above shewn is, so far aa 
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i goes, very satisfactory, especially in the River Bank Circle of 
Wisil Pind Dadan Kh^n. No doubt these wells will simi- 
irly increase in the next 30 years. But owing to the physi- 
al conformation of the District they can never be sunk in 
he District at large ; and must always be confined to the 
racts on the banks of the River Jehlam, and to the 
lluvial fields on the sides of the main Nallas that drain the 
District. They might possibly be largely increased in number 
m the plain round Jehlam and north-wards towards Dulial ; 
but here the rains are so steady and sufficient, both in winter 
md autumn, that the people think increased profits would 
Qot repay them for the great expense and labour of well cultiva- 
tion ; and fi'om my own observation of such wells as exist, I 
think that in their present circumstances the opinion thus 
beld by them is practically correct. 

(70). ♦ * ♦ From a general point of view the 163 

District is very favourably situated for disposing of its sur- " Facilitiks jor 
plus produce. The River Jehlam flows along its whole ^^^port." 
southern length ; at its east end is the Railway Station, and 
W miles north lies the large Cantonment of Rawalpindi.* 
tt is consequently certain that it will always at once partici- 
pate in any fluctuations in prices which occur in Sinde or in 
ie Central and South Panjab, as indeed it has always 
litherto done. 

(71). I proceed to state the history of prices in the Dis- g 

let * * * The prices of agricultural produce were obtained «, History of aq- 
7 examining the books of several leading traders in each ricultural prices." 
9.hsfi; the other prices, partly in this way, and partly by 
-rbal enquiry. Every zamlndar who has an account with a 
Uage (khatri) shop-keeper — and almost every zaminddr has 
ich an account — has a settlement of his account after each 
i-rvest. The dates of these settlements usually are 1st Har or 
•hamde for the Rabi (13th June), and 1st Magh or Loi(12th 
anuary) for the Kharif. In Pind Dddan Khan and Talla- 
sing the Kharif accounts are settled somewhat earlier. The 
ccounts of the whole village are generally settled at the 
ime rates. An examination of the account books conse- 
uently shows the prices at which the produce of each 
arvest was credited to the agriculturists. The accounts 
ere examined for this purpose by the Superintendents 
lemselves and by the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer. I 
3 not think it necessary to remark on every item of these re- 
ims, but shall confine myself to the most important articles. 

(72). The prices of kine flocks, &c., have altered as I^S 

X "Kine FLOCKS AND 

lown on next page. other produc^" 

* To these the new Salt Line from L^la Musa to Miluii must now 
wadded.— T. 
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Speaking roughly we may say that the price of cuttle, 
«p, goats and their products have doubled since annexa- 
Q, as also agricultural wages. The figures above given, and 
5 fsBMst that the last settlement was only niade eight years 
er annexation, I think justify also the deduction that a 
>iety of this increase in value has established itself during 
J currency of the expired Settlement. These high prices, 
d the manner in wluch they have been sustained during 
3 past 20 years, are a very strong indication of the steady 
osperity of the agriculturists. As soon as trouble comes 
ese prices fall heavily ; the agriculturists hope to pull 
rough trouble by reducing the number of their cattle ; a 
ge number of cattle are offered for sale, and no one will 
ly except very cheaply. Reversely, in days of prosperity, 
ey keep all the cattle they can buy and feed ; and vie (often 
cklessly) with each other in selecting fine animals. It does 
>t follow that when grain is dear cattle will also rise in 
Jue. This will only occur if the rise in the value of grain 
caused by exportation. But if it is caused by local failure 
crops, the cattle at once fall in value in proportion to the 
tent to which the agriculturists are distressed. 

(73). In dealing with the values of the products of cul- 1 66 

nation I have divided the 44 years of which prices are " Range er price* 
rthcoming into six periods, as shown in the statement on the nuking 40 years 

,^4. _ ^ mi M^j. 1 • • xi_ /• ^ T .1 PAST DIVIDED INTO 

Jxt pages. Ine statement gives m the first line the per- qj^ periods." 
ntage of the cultivated area now occupied by each staple, 
id then its average price during each period (see statement 
iges 110—111), 

The prices of 1876, when the country had been glutted 
ith a series of good harvests, are added in the last line, 
ut grain is now again as dear as the average prices of 
S66-70. 

(74). There is nothing in the Settlement Report, nor lu/ 

any records now existing, to show what were assumed to ** Prices on which 
the average values of the principal staples at the time ^"*^ ^*^^^^^^sbJ^^'"» 
e Regular Settlement was made. Under the system by 
Uch that assessment was made it was not necessary to 
^rd these matters precisely. But it will be fair to 
mme the average prices of the period 1853-60, as those 
which the expired assessments Yv ere made. 

(75). Comparing therewith the average prices ruling «« Thk same com* 
each Tahsil from 1861 to 1875, it will bo seen how much pared with thosb 
e incidence of the Regular Settlement, as it stood when v^jlei^ :^u'^iaNa^wi 
st made, has been lightened by the course of prices during ourkexoy," 
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In the following table I assume the price of wheat to be 
le principal standard of profit to the agriculturists, as I have 
) doubt that in this District it really is ; and I give first 
le percentage by wMch its average price 1853 — 60 was 
leaper than those which prevailed from 1861-76; I then take* 
le percentage of increase in cultivation in each Tahsil, 
id add the two together. The result shows how much 
jhter the expired Settlement was in its actual working, 
an the Settlement Officer, when he made it, expected that 
would prove : — 





PsRCEyTAOE IMPROTXMINT DimiNO 




CUBRENCT OF EXPIBBD 


8BTTLXMXKT. 


Tahsil. 










In prices 
of 


In 

cultiva- 


Total. 




wheat. 


tion. 




(Jehlam 


69 


33 
3 


80 


Chakw^l ... 


74 


3d 
3 


86 


Tallagang 


47 


63 
3 


66 


Find D^dan Kh^n ... 


43 


44 
3 


68 



Figures are but too willing hand maids. Yet make 
at deduction we will from the first column of this state- 
mt, and a figure of profit will yet remain sufficient to 
ke any Settlement work easily, no matter how heavy it 
s when first made. 



* I only take one- third of this increase, in order to make due allowance 
the inferiority of new cultivation, and for its progressive growth. 
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CHAPTER VI* 

THE PRESENT EE-ASSESSHENT. 

The general features of the Distridf agriculture have been 
described in Chapter IV ; and in Chapter V a brief account hai 
been given of the Revenue levied by the Sikh Government, 
and of the progress of the District under the Settlements 
antecedent to that now reported. Briefly since the Regnlai 
Settlement the cultivation had increased 40 per cent., the 
permanent value of agricultural produce in an equal degree, 
and population by one-third. And since the assessment now 
reported was made the Railway has been extended to Bawal* 
pindL In explaining the grounds of the new assessment tlifr 
subject will be treated in the following order: — 

The assessment circles. 

The classification of soils» 

The tenures and rents. 

Produce estimate. 

An account of the assessment of each circIe;^ 

Gross result for the whole District. 

As a sufficient description of the assessment cixclev 
I adopt the following abbreviation of paras. 4 — 16 of theAssess- 
ment Report, which has been supplied me by Mr. Thomson : — 
" At the old Regular Settlement Mr. Brandreth divided the 
" District into no less than forty assessment circles, and he never 
" allowed any circle to contain more than forty villages. But 
** his method of assessment laid so little stress upon Revenue 
" rates and circle boundaries, that no multiplication of the 
" number of assessment circles had any effect upon the labour 
'involved in the Settlement. With the system of assessment 
" which is now prescribed it is otherwise. It is now of import- 
" ance to restrict the number of circles. Many circles mean 
" much labour. And the more the mass of statistical figures is 
" added to without necessity, the greater the risk of a wooden 
'* and mechanical assessment. It is true that it has been pro- 
" nounced impossible to form large circles in this District. The 
" variations from village to village and field to field are said to 
" be too great. And in one sense this is perfectly true. Nothing 
" is easier than to pick out pairs of villages, which, though close 
" together, are as different as light and darkness. But this 
" difference is caused not by any great difference in the value 
"of each soil, class for class; but by the great preponderance 
" of superior soil in one village and of inferior soil in the next. 
" Class for class soils are of fairly even value over considerable 

* This chapter was written in 1882 by Major Wace, formerly Settlement 
Officer of Jehlam— R. G. T. 
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** areas. If, then, an accurate classification of soils can be secured, 
**it is no longer impossible to form comparatively large assess- 
" ment circles. No one who is at all acquainted with the 
"District will underrate the difficulty of such a classification. 
*"fhere is some risk of fraud in the subordinate agency through 
** whom the work must be done. Apart from that there is 
''a good deal of room for honest difi'erence of opinion. In 
"some parts of the District one side of a field — even 
*'of a small field — differs very perceptibly from the other. 
**And fields, which in one year appear precisely equal, will 
" develope unexpected discrepancies under the influence of 
a very wet season, or of a*very dry one. But though 
" these difficulties are real and great, yet they are not insuper- 
able. It is certainly necessary to possess a large personal 
knowledge of every village, to frame rates with great care, 
and to apply them intelligently and not blindly. But when 
these precautions are observed, it is probably easier to assess 
large circles equitably than small ones. And it is, I think, 
" almost certain that differences in quality equal to any that 
** exist between villages of the present large assessment circles 
** could be pointed out between villages of most of the old small 
circles. In framing the assessment circles for the present 
Settlement Major Wace followed generally the physical divi- 
sions of the country which have been indicated in Chapter I. 
" In Tahsll Jehlam the Riverain Territory was divided into 
" two circles. The first of these, called Kin^ra Darya or River 
" Bank, comprised all villages lying on the bank of the 
river or so near to it as to receive benefit by moisture or 
percolation from the stream. All the remainder of the 
" Riverain was placed in the Maiddn or Plain circle. The 
" upland of the Jehlam Tahsll between the Hill Ranges of 
" Tilla and Nlll was formed into a third circle called Khuddar 
" or Raviny. And this was so extended as to include a few 
" villages on the river side of Tilla and of the Lehri Hills. 
" The last circle in the Jehlam Tahsll was called Pabbi, and 
" comprises the whole Tahsll beyond the Nili Hills. It is 
" a tract of considerable fertility, well supplied with drainage 
*' water and with labour, but with a somewhat shallow soil 
" which is here and there vexed with Kallar. In Tahsll 
" Chakwdl.there are only two assessment circles, viz., Lundi 
'* Patti and Dhanni. These correspond to the old political 
" divisions of the country which have been already referred to. 
" Lundi Patti is a strip of about 8 miles in width lying on 
the east border of the Tahsll. It is better populated, better 
cultivated, and has generally a somewhat better soil than the 
Dhanni country. The rain-fall, too, is, I think, somewhat 
heavier and perhaps more certain. The Dhan Circle, which 
makes up the rest of the Tahsll, is fairly homogeneous. 
Some tracts are more sandy, and some more stony than 
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'' others. But the agriculture is so simple, and so entiiely 
''dependent upon a somewhat scanty rain-fall, that Hajofff 
"Wace did not think it possible to fix different rates fiir 
" different parts of this area. 

" The whole of the Tallagang Tahsil was placed in one 
** circle. Major Wace thought the soil to be of fair quality 
"throughout, and that the only great differences were 
" caused by a short rain-fall in the west, and by the major 
** part of the very small irrigated area being concentrateA 
**in the north. In a country of rough agriculture, and 
"almost altogether relying upon rain, no separate ciiclea 
" seemed to be called for. 

"In the Find Dridan Kh^n Tahsil, Major Wace took the 
" three IlAquas which together make up the upland of th3 
Salt Range, and the valley that lies round Vagh, and formedl 
them into one circle, which was called Hills or Pah^r- 
" These tracts have been already noticed in Chapter I of this* 
Report. The Riverain Territory of Pind Da dan Khan ha» 
been described by Mr. Brandreth as divided into thre^ 
"zones. First, there is the tract under the hills whicL 
contains few wells, but receives all the benefits of the hill 
drainage. Secondly, there is an intermediate zone whicL 
"receives no direct benefit from the river, but in which, 
the level of the subsoil water is high, and where wells can 
easily and profitably be made, and which contains most 0^" 
" the large wells in the District. This tract almost ceases to 
" exist west of Pind D^dan Kh^n, and is replaced by a broai 
" strip of barren ground which has been ruined by Kallar-' 
" Shor. Thirdly, there is the tract on the bank of the river* 
"which receives moisture or flood water, and where well^ 
" are consequently few. All three tracts form one plain^ 
" The Kallar Shor area is of course almost useless, but th^ 
" rest of the zone of wells is very fertile. The submontane 
" zone is also very good wherever the hill drainage reaches. 
The river bank zone is good soil, but somewhat sandy^ 
and tilled by a population of less industrious habits. Out 
of this stretch of country Major Wace formed three circles. 
" First, the Thai Circle, comprising everything west of Pind 
" D^dan Khdn and outside the influence of the river. This 
"includes most of the bad Kallar Shor country. The 
" criterion of quality in the villages here is the amount of 
" hill drainage received. The worst villages are, Major Wace 
" thinks, Kahain, Kuchi, Dhudhi, Langar, Kallo, Jattu and 
" Rdjsar, which only receive drainage after heavy rain. Gene- 
" rally the eastern part of the circle is of better quality than 
" the west. The second circle formed by Major Wace con- 
"sists of a cluster of villages lying north-east of Pind Dddan 
" Eh^n and close under the hills. They are generally large 
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^ ** estates of good quality, and owned almost altogether by the 
*• Jat tribe known as Phapras. They are entirely dependent 
" on rain or on the hill drainage. But the latter is usually 
** abundant and of a very fertilizing character. The last circle 
is called Kin^ra Darya. But this name is misleading. The 
circle comprises all the villages aflfected by the river. But 
at its eastern end it extends right across the plain country 
to the foot of the hills, and takes in all the best villages of 
tbe zone of wells, and also a good many which belong to the 
^ submontane zone. 
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" The following table gives an abstract of the present 
assessment circles with the corresponding ones of the 1st 
Regular Settlement : — 



i 

i 
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Present circles. 



Biver Bank 
Plain 

Khnddar 

Pabbi 



Lnndl Patti 
Dhanni 



Whole Tahsil 



Hills 
Thai 
Phapra 
River Bank 



Total villages 



12; ^ 



76 
191 

97 
73 



88 



159 



86 



84 
31 
13 

82 



979 



Corresponding old circles. 



Bhet, Bela, Hail (part). 

Hail (part), Dhcri, Chachra, Maira, 
Ghhamb, Gholar, Kahan Lehri, (village). 

Tilla, KhuddarBhusli, Khuddar Chikni, 
Goyan, Pahir (Lehri). 

SusrM, Sohdwa, Sugidl. 



Pabbi, Kas, Kulian, Mai (part), Dhoks 
(except one village). 

Mai (part), Dhoks (part), Las, Chach, 
Khas, Uchdn, Soj, Maira, Babiitl, 
Chdhi. 



Jabbi, MiM, Ankar, Bihdn, Vunh^da, 
Maira, Tr^p. 



Jhangar, Kahun, VunhAr, Vagh. 
D^iman Koh (part), Chdhi (part). 

Ditto. 
Bcla, Ch^hi (part), Ddman Koh (part). 
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171 The Assessment Report, paras. 78 to 85, cave tbe 

CLARsiricATioN or following nooomit of the soil classification adopted: — ^"The 

•^*"" " manner in whirh the previous Settlement Officer usedsndL 

" (Iistincti(»ns is stated in ))ams. 133 to 143 of his leporl 
" He says in para. 134 that he has found them of great advin* 
" tage, and that the people lay great stress on them ; bat that 
" (|)aras. 137 and 13^) it is not wise to consider them of too 
" nnieh importance, that they should be looked at and used 
" roughly, and not di^pended on for minute accuracy. Further 
" remarks on the siihjeet occur in paras. 288, 290 and 29S of 
" the Settlement UtMM)rt, and in para. 2G of the Commitsionei^i 
•' letter forwarding tne report. 

** Also, as the general physical features of the Rawalpindi 
" District are similar to those of Jehlam, both Districts beiog 
'* part of the same table-land, and extensively intersected I7 
*' deep ravines, tiie manner in which the subject was treated 
" at the lUwalpindi Settlement, described in paraa.l36to 
" 14Softhat report, is pertinent to its treatment in thia 
" District. During the progress of the measurements and my 
" tours of inspection, I gave much attention to the matter, 
" being previously aware of its importance from my experi- 
" once of it in the Haziira Settlement. There is no questicm 
" that the agriculturists have the keenest appreciation of 
" its importance, and justly so, as the following very brief 
" description of the leading soils will show : — 

" Hail is roughly used of all lands which receive manure, 
" but such lands were until lately mainly situate in the 
" immediate vicinity of the village site, where they were 
" thoroughly well levelled, and, owing to their vicinity to the 
" homestead, husbanded in every way better than any other 
" lands ; usually receiving valuable fertilising drainage from 
" the village site, and by reason of their high culture and 
" good levelling in the best condition for retaining moisture. 
" In Tahsil Talla^ang, where manure is not valued or much 
" used, the term riail is that by which the class of soils next 
" following is commonly described. 

" Next follow the soils described in para. 142 of the 
" Settlement Report, which have numerous designations i 
" the most common being Mai, Las, Gho, Ban, Gundi, Chack 
" Their common characteristics are that they are deep loamy . 
" soils, well levelled and favorably situated both for receiving 
" and retaining moisture. In some places, as in the Hnd 
" Dadan Khan Hills and the old Mai and Las Circles of 
" TahsU Chakwal and in the Khuddar and Pabbi of Tahsil 
" Jehlam, this last advantage is due to the industry with 
" which they have been embanked in others, as m the 
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"alluvial lands on the banks of the large ravines, and 

"in the old circles of Gholar (Jehlam) and Chach and 

"fiabiil (Chakw^l), it is natural to their situation and 
" constituents. 

" The faults in dry seasons, and advantages in rainy years, 

* of the Gholar, Chach and Babidl soils, are due to the greater 
"preponderance of clay in those soils. But whatever the 
" varieties in the soils thus grouped together, they are, by 

* reason mainly of their superior facilities for catching and 
' holding the rain-fall and drainage of the country, more fer- 
' tile than the ordinary lands, and the m^ority of them will 
yield a fair crop even in poor seasons. In the tracts which 
bear the name of Chach, Gholar and Babial, care has been 
taken to return under this head only the really superior 
land 
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" Next follow the ordinary lands of the country, which 
" are usually sandy loams, sometimes level, and sometimes 
sloping ; in some places of great depth, in others with a sub- 
stratum of rock (usually sandstone, but in the Salt Range 
" limestone) not far from the surface. In the hill tracts and 
" at the foot ol the hills, such lands are not unfrequently 
" much cumbered with stones, though these do little harm 
" beyond making the ploughing difficult. The agriculturists 
" describe the better class of these lands as Maira^ and the 
" worse as Rakkar. There is no real standard of distinction 
" between maira and rakkar. Each village will describe its 
worst soils (and sometimes all its land) as rakkar. And thus 
a good village will describe, as rakkar, soil which, if situate 
in a poorer village, would have been better than the rakkar 
of that village. Then, again, it was a common thing during 
" the measurements to find all the land newly cultivated 
" since last Settlement (nautor) being put down as rakkar ; 
" for obviously (so argued the people) the more land 
" we can return as rakkar, the lighter will be the new 
'* assessment. 

" The first step I took in the matter was to require that 
" in whatever instances the soil classification of a field was 
" altered at the new measurements, the new entry should be 
" made in red ink. This was only the beginning of my diffi- 
" culties, but it had the merit of bringing them to the light. 
" I soon found that the Patwdrls and Lambard^rs were too 
^ weak to deal with the question, and some of them of course 
" abused their position. If pulled up for under-classing the 
" soils, they were sure to begin to over-rate them ; and then 
" if pulled up for that, the Zamindars used it as an opportu- 
" nity for going into the other extreme again. Neither 
" could I have safely put the matter into the hands of lead- 
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" ing men in each tract. After much trouble and anxiety, 
" I came to see that those who had the local knowledge suffi- 
" cient to classify the soils were too much interested in the 
" matter to be trustworthy, and those who were free of self 
" or class interest lacked the local knowledge. And not the 
" least part of the trouble is, that while the new assessments 
" are being made, the agriculturists are under strong tempta- 
" tion to classify the land so as to procure a light assessment; 
** and when the assessment has been announced and thej 
" proceed to make the Khewat, it is no easy matter to correct 
" the wrong entries ; such entries are challenged of course, 
" and disputes wax hot and long over them, but the people 
" favored by them hold out stoutly for them, and a good 
" many errors stand, to the vitiation of the fair distribution 
" of the jama. I therefore concluded that any reliance on a 
" minute classification of soils would certainly mislead me in 
" the assessment. I made the Patwfais adhere closely to the 
" classification of last Settlement, field by field, except in the 
" cases of obvious error and superfluous refinements ; and I 
" decided in respect of produce estimates to confine myself 
" to the three broad distinctions of — 



" Irrigated ; 

" River land (SailJtb) ; 

" Lands dependent on rain ; 

" and in respect of revenue rates to follow the same classifica- 
*' tion, only further sub-dividing the lands dependent on rain 
" into— 

" Hail or manured. 

" Mai, Las, Ban, &c. 

" Other lands. 

" To this extent I believe the classification obtained by 
" the measurements to be fairly reliable in the aggregate. But 
*' in dealing with villages separately, it should be weighed 
'* along with local knowledge, and not be accepted unre- 
" servedly. I proceed to notice the extent of soil classified 
*' under each head. 

" The limits of the irrigated soils depend on the number 
* Para. 162 of pre- " of wells; and I have sufficiently noticed 
•ent report. « this subject in para. 69* above. 
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The river or Sail&<b lands recorded at the past and pre- 
Settlements compare as follows : — 





1 
Circle. 


Sailfih land in acres 
recorded at 




Tahsfl. 


Laitt 
Settle- 
ment. 


This 
Settle- 
ment. 


Increase or 
decrease 
per cent. 
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...- 
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River Bank . , . 
Other circles . . . 

Total ... 

Dhanni 

• • • • • • 

River Bank ... 
Thai* 

Total ... 


8,161 
60 


6,675 
197 
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8,221 


6,772 
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140 
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ng 


44 


3 


• ■ f 


IdanKhdn...- 


11,336 
1,547 


17,613 
1,307 


+ 56 

• • • 




12,883 


18,920 


+47 


Tota 


I District 


21,288 


26,199 


+ 23 



In the Jehlam Tahsil the villages on the river bank 
J been steadily losing by diluvion for several years past ; 
;e a decrease in tlie Sailab area. The increase in the 
ib area of Tahsil Pind D^dan Kh^n is large. 

The Bdr^ni soils of the past and present Settlements 
pare as follows : — 



In a few villages which touch the river banks. 
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(In acres 
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" It will be seen that the proportion of land recor 
manured is moderate, as compared with the corresp 
entries of the last Settlement. I am more anxious tl 
entries of this head should be moderate than to see 
rise, for the people are beginning to apply dress 
manure to their fields more generally than they usee 
It would be an innovation to assess, as manured landi 
which receive only an occasional dressing of manur 
could such lands bear the manured rates hitherto j 
to the better cultivated lands close to the home 
The proportion of manured Bilrkni land is low in the 
Bank Circles of Tahsll Find Dadan Kh^n, because the i 
is nearly all applied to the well irrigated lands, area 
acres. 
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"The proportion of land a^essect as manured in the 

["adjacent Districts is — 
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" Similar information for Shahpur is not forthcoming in 
"the Settlement Report. 

"The proportion recorded as superior loam soils, i. e., 
" Ban, haa, Mai, HitiVr and such like, also corresponds fairly 
"'with the similar entries at last Settlement. There is a 
" considerable increase in the Dhaiini Circle of the ChakwAl 
" Tahsfl, which is due to the fact that the lands of this circle 
" are undoubtedly much better levelled and embanked than 
" they were 20 years aga The increase of this class of lands 
" in the Thai and Pha^ra Circles is due to the same cause." 

Quoting still from the Assessment Report, the tenures 
and rents may be thus described :— 

" The village tenures are bhai^h^ra with rare excep- 
"tions; the revenue being usually distributed among the 
"holdings by rates on soils. The following figures are 
" approximately correct, being taken from the Regular 
"Settlement records: — 
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Tahsil. 


Zamindlui 
estates. 


Pattidliri 
estates. 


Bhailtch&iB 
estates. 


Total 6stii» 


Jehlam 

ChakwU 

Talla^iang 

Find Dildan Kh4n 


17 

12 

6 

13 


34 

32 

2 

6 


385 

203 

79 

191 


436 

247 

86 

210 


Total District... 


47 


74 


858 


979 






" The District is throughout one of small holdings. The 
"average cultivated area of holdings in each assessment 
" circle is — 



Tahsil. 



Jehlam 



Chakw&l . . . 
Tallagang 



CiSCLB. 



Find Di4dan< 
Kh^. 



River Bank 

Maiddn 

Khuddar 

Pabbi 

Lundi Patti 

Dhamii 

Tallagang 

Hill Circle 

Thai 

Phapra 

River Bank 



6 



Average cultivated abia 
(acres) oe the holdikgs or 



i 



14 
14 
13 
12 
13 
27 
32 
12 
24 
20 
16 



Tenants. 



Paying in 
cash. 



.^4 



tS3 



3 
3 
3 

4 
5 
6 
12 
4 
7 
4 
3 






I 
1 

2 
2 
2 
3 
9 
2 
4 
1 
2 



PayiMia. 



It 



4 
6 
1 
2 
5 
6 
15 
5 

7 
2 

4 






2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

8 

4 
4 
3 
4 
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" It will be observed that in Dhanni and Tallagang, and 
lilie drier tracts (Thai and Phapra) of the Pind Didan 
Khan Tahsil, the holdings are much larger than elsewhere ; 
the population being less dense, and the agriculture 
'rougher. The average size of the tenant's holdings appears 
* smaller than it really is, for a tenant frequently holds land 
" under more than one owner, or owns a holding of his own, 
"and cultivates as a tenant part of another owner's holding. 

"To understand the state of cash rents in this District, 
"is is necessary to read carefully the portion of the Settle- 

"ment Report* which relates to this 
oim^^R^S "subject. Under the Summary Settlement 

" a cultivator either paid a kind rent, or 
"he paid cash Bevenue rates on the same terms as the village 
"proprietary body. The number of cultivators not entitled 
"to rights of ownership who then paid at these rates was 
'very large. This usage was the natural outcome of the 
"Siii system described in paragraph 288 of the Settlement 
'fieport, which did not recognise and had gone far to 
extinguish any privileged status among those classes 
^hom me now regard as uie owners of the soil. The Regular 
^^ttlement put an end to this equality among the classes 
l^^3^g cash rates. It defined the owners of each village, 
^/^d all other cultivators paying cash rates were recorded as 
heir tenants, and were charged with an owner's rate 
'^i^likdna) in addition to the revenue ; such tenants being 
^^ the most part classified as follows : — 



" (1). — ^Ancient tenants, i, e., those who come in before 
" the great famine of A. D. 1783 ; 

" (2). — Old tenants, i, e,, those who had held for more 
" than 50 years ; 

" (3). — Tenants of later standing entitled to occupancy 
" rights ; 

" (4). — Tenants-at-will, 

" In the Jehlam Tahsil this classification of occupancy 
:enants was not made, probably because the record of rights 
vas completed before it was adopted. It was also the 
ntention of the Settlement Officer that the class first) 
lamed should be charged only the Government revenue 
md cesses and a small addition for Malba ; the 2nd class 
evenue and cesses, plus 2 to 4 annas per rupee of revenue 
s m^likdna ; and the 3rd class the same, plus 4 to 8 annas 
►er rupee ; as a matter of fact, however, the special 
ircumstances of each case operated to vary these rates 
aaterially, as will be seen in the figures given below. Lastly^ 
he Settlement Officer wished the lump sum only to be 
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** reconIi*«I, ainl nt»t the ilctaik by which it was arrived i^ 
' and tlii'ii that thu roiita should bo periodically rc-adjustel 
' nc(Mrtlin<; ti> tho variatioiis in the price of corn. But tkn 
' imrt of hi*< ])l:in has failotl of occouiplishmeut ; the detttb 
of thf n nt.s. revenue. ci*i»8e.s and so many annas per roftt 
nialikiiun wt.n^ nM*onled. and ivre well known to tho pens 

* i*onr«»nu*d ; and tlic |>«Tiodical re-valuations of the ni^ 
' whii'li h<* liopi d to TAtahlish, have never been resorted toi 
' Full di'tails of tht* cash routs as they now stand aregimii 

tho Statotnt'nt II (m) herewith forwarded. Thej m 

• hrii'flv— 



r 



R«Dt« dmrgetl at 



TAiimi, 

Jtlll.AM. 



Taiiml Taiihil |!p,,V'?wI;.v 



CllAKWAL. ; TaLLAOANO. 



1.— Lumn rate on 

holiling 

2. — Acrt-a^o ratei not 
reckoned on the 
revenue 



>* ! ^ 

O I H 



1 I 



>* u 

ii 



o 



• mm 

a*- 

a 

V 

H 



&3 



"i 



s s 



o jj 



Acres. 



3. — Revenue 
only... 



> • ■ • a ■ 



ratei 



4. — Revenue rate, plus ; 
m^Iikiina reckon- 
ed per rupee of 
revenue — 
(a) — Less than 2 ans. 

(6) — Above 2 annas 
and up to 4 annas 

(c) — Above 4 annas up 
to 8 annas ... 



& 3G9 680 318 



330 



Acres. Acres. Acrvs. Acres. 



3 > 



Khan. 



Total 



a S 

■I* 



182 



1,47ft 



172 
703 



110 

12l| 2.718 
150 3,257 



14.782; 9,036 11.353 

II 
3,880; 3.005 19.014 

!l 



(d) — More than 8 
annas 

Total Tahsfl ... 



2|! 4,075,' 



789i 



1,035 

1,972' 

47 



18,997, 14,975' 36, 792j 3.043 



5,055 
4,598 
1,228 



Acres. Acres. 



107 



1,740 



503 

123 

1,988 



42 



1,279 






Acres. 
16 



5,263 
1.718 



2,651 



671 
352 



O I H 



Acres.! Aero. 
843 810 



2,890i 312 

I 
6,66$ 6,020 



16,966 



4,461 



8,305 



36.46611,245 



29,210 

6,303 

789 



3,699 



6,352 
2,037 



81,060 26,778 



" A detailed account of the few instances in which tenants 
" pay by lump rates on holdings, or by acreage rates not 
" reckoned on the Revenue, will be found at the end of State- 
"ment II (a). But the above table shows that with in- 
" significant exceptions there are no cash rents, properly so 
" called, in the District ; and that nearly every tenant who 
*' does not pay a kind rent by a customary share of the pro- 
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"dace, pays cash rates obtained by taking the revenue 
"rates, and adding thereto a small enhancement as mulikdua.'' 

There being no real cash rents in the District, it 
was necessary to found the assessment either on a valuation 
3f the usual rents in kind, that is to say, on a produce 
jstimate, or on general deductions from the assessment rates 
)f last Settlement. The assessment instructions directed 
;liat the demand for Land Revenue should not exceed one- 
lialfof the share of the produce of an estate ordinarily 
receivable by the landlord, either in money or in kind. The 
share of the gross produce ordinarily paid in each Tahsll by 
tenants-at-will is stated above ; and in the following statement 
that share is shown along with the proportion assumed as half 
assets due to Government under the above instructions : — 





Share of gross froducb. 


Tahsil. 


UsuaUy received 

by owners from 

tenants. 


Assumed as 

Government's 

due at half 

assets. 


hhUsa 

^^•» t»a »•• ••• ••■ ■•• ••• •■• 

^<JDidanKh4n 

^T CvA •■• ■•■ • • 9 ••■ ••• ••■ •■• 

^CcwU^ ••• •■• ••• ■•• ••• ••• »■■ 


[- 45 per cent. 
31 „ 


25 per cent. 
16 per cent. , or \ 
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In the first three instances the exact share would be 
\ per cent. But the difiference between this and one-fourth 
^duce was neglected, because the owner often gets a 
are of the straw and other minor profits of which 
^ produce estimate took no account. 

The produce was valued at the average of the prices 
ceived by agriculturists during the 44 years ending 1876. 

The method by which these were ascertained, and the re- 
Its, have been explained in paras. 164 to 166 of this report, 
le Financial Commissioner considered this valuation 
5 lenient, observing that the two principal staples of wheat 
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and b&jra, the 44 year valuation, differed from the more recent- 
values to the following extent : — 





TAH8IL. 


= = M 

84rB per Rupee, 




A. D. 
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to 
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to 
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44 yam 
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137& 




Find DMan Khiin 
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40 


28 


86 




Jehlam ... ... ... 


49 


29 


41 




ChakwtU ... ... ... 


'47 


27 


88 




Tallagang 


50 


34 


4S 




Find Dddan Khdn 


Bdjra, 




50 


31 


45 




Jehlam 


56 


29 


60 




Chakwdl 


52 


31 


44 




Tallagang 


41 


36 


48 



The 44 year valuation adopted was certainly light; but 
not to a very material extent, as compared with the values 
up to that date assumed in the assessments of the 
Mooltan, Derajdt and Peshawar Divisions. In the assess- 
ment of those Districts wheat had up to 1878 usually been 
valued at 35 sdrs and bdjra at 40 s^rs the rupee. Moreover, 
in 1875 and 1876, just before the famine in Southera 
India, grain had actually been selling in the Difltrict 
at the values assumed. I mention these circumstance^^ 
because I think that the events of the last 6 years {viz,, tha 
famine in Southern India, the high prices which prevailed u» 
the Northern Panj^b during the Afghan war, and the RailwaT' 
extension northwards), as also the greater care with which 
assessment estimates are now prepared, have so altered 
current views on prices, that it is not easy now to appreciate' 
the position of an officer who 6 years ago was callea on to 
make an estimate of this nature. 

The rest of the produce estimate is a calculation to 
which I cannot look back with any satisfaction. It is quite po»^ 
sible to make a very fair estimate of the produce of any District: , 
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the crop areas are carefully observed for a succession of 
rvests. If the District has a good and steady rain-fall, it * 
\j be sufficient to observe the crops of one year ; I doubt 
lether less than 2 years* observation would be sufficient in 
eJehlam District But the system in vogue in 1875 and in 
ff6,when the Settelment measurements were made, did not 
!ovide for any proper observation of the crops. 

As each cultivated field was measured, a crop was written 

own against it, either that it then bore or the one which had 

istbeen reaped off it. At the time when the measurements 

rere going on, I pointed out to higher authority that the crop 

ireas so obtained would certainly be exaggerated ; and it was 

lot possible for me to amen<l these data in the 3 months 

allowed to me for assessment. Ultimately I made such rough 

jstimates as it was possible for me to apply to the data at 

ny command, and they were useful as guides to a certain 

extent. But they are not worth quoting in this report ; 

Mdthe only really valuable part of them consisted in an 

Bxtensive series of produce experiments, which will be found 

detailed in my assessment report. 

174 
In dealing with each circle I relied mainly on an exami- An acoouktofthb 

nation of the Khewats of the last Settlement. One of three assessment of bach 
methods had necessarily been followed in making every ^^*^^"' 
Khewat : — 

(a). — Either the demand was distributed by ratts 

on soils. 
(5). — Or it was distributed by two rates, one on 
irrigated and the other on unimgated land, 
(c). — Or it was distributed by an even rate on all 
cultivation alike. And the Zamind^rl and 
Pattid^ri villages, where the tenure neces- 
sitated the distribution of the jama by 
shares, can be considered as falling under 
this head, for such a Khewat is independ- 
ent of any classification of soils. 

The villages of each circle were accordingly classified in 
'^®e lists on the above principle. In the 1st and 2nd 
^ (a — b) were shown the several soil rates charged in each 
^^Wat, the area charged within each rate, and the gross 
^^nue thus paid by each description of soil in each village. 
^i:x adding up for each circle the total area of each soil and 

"total Revenue paid by it, I deduced the average rate per 
^ assessed on each soil in the Khewat. I thus supplied 

absence of the Revenue rates of last Settlement by the 
•^^ge soil rates charged in the Khewats of each circle. The 
^e of the result is unquestionable ; for these rates embody 
^ material degree the experience of the agriculturists them- 
>^es, — experience which arose prior to last Settlement, and 
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which has been acted on successfully for 20 years past Their 
weak point as guides is, that the last Settlement was followerf i 
by an increase of cultivation in nearly every circle, and by ft 1 
rise in prices, which practically so lightened the rates in mw * 
cases as to make errors of distribution unimportant. This n 
a defect from which no rates could under the circum- 
stances have escaped. We need also to remember that the 
making of the Khewats is not entirely the work of the land- 
owners, but that the method of distribution adopted by them 
is certainly influenced by current modes of Settlement 

In the circumstances of the District, and without tiie 
assistance that would have been derived from one or two 
year's correct registration of the crops, these Khewat rates 
were the only reliable data for guidance. The results of 
the assessment in each circle will now be described. I would 
ask that it be borne in mind that the deduced average of 
the rates used in the village Khewats of last Settlement* 
though of the greatest possible value as general guides, 
required to be accepted with reservations in some few 
instances, where I knew that the Khewats were misleading. 
It should also be remembered that the similar Khewat rates 
of the new Settlement have been applied to a much laij;er 
area, which includes much new and rough cultivation 
reclaimed with no little industry; that is, where the 
average Khewat rates of the two Settlements appear to be 
identical, the new rate, owing to the nature of the area on 
which it is reckoned, may in fact represent a higher chaige. 

175 The demand from this circle in 1877-78 was Rs. 37,179, 

River Bank Cir- and averaged Re. 1-4-8 per acre cultivated. There 
cue, Tahsil Jbh- was a good deal of debt in the villages north of 

Jehlam, and a good deal of deterioration had occurred in the 
Sail&b lands ; and about Rs. 4,400 had been remitted during 
the currency of the Settlement for land destroyed by river 
action. I did not myself think that the assessment should 
be enhanced ; and I wished to give a reduction of 6 per cent 
I pointed out that my assessment was considerably higher 
than that of the lands on the opposite side of the river in 

the Oujrat District 
But the Financial 
Commissioner consi- 
dered that the SaiUb 
landshouldbeassessed 
not at Re. 1 J per acre, 
as proposed by me,but 
at Re IJ; and the 
effect of this was to 
indicate agross assess- 
ment of Rs. 36,724 
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10 village assessments actually announced came to 
36,515, or 2 per cent, less than the expired assessment. 

Aftef the new Khewats bad been made, an examination 
)f them showed the following results : — 

R& 181 has been charged to fallow land at 4J annas 
ler acre. In 6 villages R« 3,000 has been charged by differ- 
iiitial rates on irrigated and unirrigated, the rate being Rs. 2^ 
mdRs. If respectively. In 37 villages Rs. 10,000 has been 
iharged by an even rate on all cultivation alike ; or by proprie- 
ary shares, and averages Rs. IJ per acre cultivated. In the 
remaining 31 villages Rs. 17,000 has been charged by soil 
rates, which compare with the Revenue rates of the circle as 
follows :-^ 



Per acre. 


Per cent, of 
cultivated 
area of 
circle. 


Sanctioned 

Revenue 

rates. 


New 

Khewat 

rates. 


Old 

Khewat 

rates. 


^ell irrigated 

fcrerSailab 

Alanured 

1 Las, ELit^r . . . 
Unirrigated^ 

j Other cultiva- 

\ tion 


3 

23 

11 

6 

58 


Rs. A. P. 
3 
1 8 
1 8 
1 8 

1 


Rs. A. P. 
2 5 3 
1 4 
1 6 
1 11 

1 4 


Rs. A. P. 
2 9 

1 

•< 

I 1 12 

1 4 



The new assessment is Rs. 700 in excess of rates, and it 
i^erages rather less than Re. 1-4-5 per acre cultivated. 

The demand from this circle in 1877-78 was Rs. 62,855. 176 

t the time the expired Settlement was made, the demand Plain Circls, 
eraged Re. IJ per acre cultivated ; but this had fallen Tahsil Jehlam. 
' increase of cultivation to one rupee. The increase in 
Itivation since last Settlement is 23 per cent. The rates 
oposed gave a new jama of Rs. 73,033, or an increase of 15 
rcent. on the old jama. The sum actually secured by the 
tailed village assessments is Rs. 72,725, or Re. 1-2-0 per acre 
Itivated. The new Khewats when examined showed the 
lowing results : — 

Rs. 210 has been charged to fallow land by a rate of 3 
nas per acre. In 7 villages Rs. 4,000 has been charged by 
ferential rates on irrigated and unirigated cultivation, the 
bes being Re. 1-14-0 and Re. If respectively. In 116 
lages Rs, 34,000 has been charged by an even rate on all 
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•cultivation alike, or by proprietary shares, and avei_ 
Re. 1-3-0 per acre cultivated ; and in 70 villages Es. 34,( 
has been charged by soil rates, which compare with theBev( 
rates of the circle as follows : — 



177 

Khuddab Circle, 
Tahsil Jeulam. 



Per acre. 



Per cent, of 

cultivated 

area of 

circle. 
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Revenue 

rates. 



Well irrigated 



SaiUb 



Unirrigatcd • 
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2 9 
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1 11 



1 7 



10 



Bm,A.I 



2 10 I 



2 12 



1 11 
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The closing demand of the last Settlement in this ciide 
was Rs. 36,329. When that assessment was made, ft. 
averaged 17 J annas per acre. During its currency cultivation 
increased 08 per cent., and the incidence of the assessment 
had consequently fallen to 10 J annas per acre cultivatei 
But as much of the new cultivation was of a rather poor 
and laborious character, banked in terraces on the sides of 
ravines, I did not at first propose a greater increase ol 
Revenue than 27 per cent ; this was less than my Revenue 
rates, and the Financial Commissioner directed thai 
the full amount of the Revenue rates should b 
secured. These yielded an increase of 35 per cent. ; tb 
gross new assessment being Rs. 48,928, or 14 annas pe 
acre cultivated. The new Khewats when examined showe 
the following results : — 



Less than Rs. 100 has been charged to fallow lane 
Rs. 5,000 has been charged on proprietary shares, or by an evei 
rate on cultivation ; and the rest (Rs, 43,000) has bee; 
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ributed by soil rates, whicli compare with the new 
ievenue rates as follows : — 



Per acre. 


~'^~i' 

fl 


Si 

H 


i 


o 






&,. A. P. 


R.. A. P. 


R«. A. P. 


WeU irrigated 


1 


3 


3 2 


2 U 


hilib 




1 4 






(•Manured ... 


IS 


1 8 


I 7 


1 8 a 


U=Wgat«d . I^". HiUr ... 


3 


1 8 




I G 


Other calti. 
I vatlon ... 


81 


12 


12 6 


15 



[ Thus the agriculturiata of this circle have contented 

tdemselves with a division of the unirrigated cultivation 
into manured and unmanured. The area charged as " Las," 
being less than one 100 acres, b so small that I omit it 
from the calcuiaticm. 

The closing demand of the last Settlement in jyg 

this circle was Rs. 26,348. When that assessment was p^pB, Cieclb, 
made, it averaged Re. 1-6-0 per acre cultivated ; during its Tahsil Jzhlam, 
currency cultivation increased (in the poorer soils) 51 per 
cent., and the incidence of the jama on cultivation thus 
fell to 15 annas. Here also I proposed at first to assess 
slightly below my new rates ; but the Financial Commis- 
sioner disagreeing, Ra. 31,148, or rather more than the 
full rate jama, has been assessed, averaging 17^ annas 
per acre now cultivated, and yielding an increase of 18 pet 
cent. I should explain that, though the increase in cultiva- 
tion was 51 per cent, measured by the area, this increase, 
corrected according to the value of the new soils, really 
equalled only 31 per cent. The result on the Khewat ia- 
as follows : — 

Only Rs. 80 has been charged to fallow. Rs. 5,000 has 
been, distributed on village sysl^m of shares, or by an even. 
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mto on rultivatifin. and the rest (Ra. 2G»000) by soil rata; 
which cH>ni))are with the Itovcuuc rates, thns: — 



Per acrr. 



Well iirigatca 



\ 



/Manured ... 

Other culti\'a- ! 
tioii 



o J* 

8-5 2 





15 

n 

<•» 

83 



IS 







"I 

o 



Rs. A. P.! Rs. A. P. Rg. A. P. 



3 8 

2 

2 

14 



4 
1 15 



10 



3 10 
2 1 
2 

12 



The area charged as " Las " being only 400 acres, the 
rate Re. 11 is not of importance. Here also, as in the 
previous circle, the agriculturists have contented themselves 
with a division of the unirrigated cultivation into manuied 
and unmanured. 
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In all 4 circles of the Tahsil, the area charged in the 
new Khewats agrees closely with that reckoned in the 
assessment papei*s. 

The result for the whole Tahsil is an increase on 
the jama of 1877-78 of 16 per cent., or Rs. 26,644 ; the 
increase in cultivation being 84 per cent, in the gross, or 
corrected for the inferior quality of the new land 25 per cent 
The former jama averaged Re. 1-4-3 per acre cultivated 
♦ Per cent, of culti- ^t tho time it was made ; and the incidence 

fell during its currency by increase of 
cultivation to 14 § annas. It now stands 
at 17 annas. Considering that there- 
fourths of this cultivation is only average 
soil, I do not think this is otherwise than a 
sufficient assessment. The circumstances 
of one circle did not admit of an increase ; in the other circles 
the increases taken are 15, 35, and 18 per cent. 

l8o 
Tahsils TALLAGAKa The Tahslls of Tallagang and Chakwdl do not represent 

AWD Chakwau the same diversity of features as occur in the Jehlam Tahsij, 



vated area of Tahsil 

Jehlam — 
Chahi ... 1-2 

CJaildb ... 3-8 

Hail ...131 

Las, &c. ... 5*5 
Maira, Rakkar 76*4 
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The principal results of the re-assessment are shown in 
the following table : — 





TahsU Chahwdl, 






Circle Lundi 
Patti. 


Circle 
Dhanni. 


TahsH 
Tailagang. 


Jama of 1877-78 


38,390 


1,39,228 


89,007 


Axnonnt of new rates 


46,473 


1,69,733 


1,20,014 


A.^lually assessed 


46,795 


1,70,635 


1,20,110 


Increase per cent, on jama of 1877-78 


22 


22 


34 


Increase in cultivation since last 
Settlement. 


41 


36 


54 


The same corrected according to 
the qoality of the cultivation. 


31 


35 


40 


Incidence of expired assessment — 


Annas. 


Annas. 


Annas. 


(I). — When first introduced per 
* acre then cultivateo. 


17 


m 


8i 


(IT).— In 1877-78 on existing 
cultivation. 


12 


9J 


5i 


Incidence of new assessment on 
existing cultivation. 


WJ 


iij 


7J 



The new assessments have been treated in the Ehewats 
in the following manner : — 

Chakwal Tahsil. 

(T),— Lundi Patti.— Rs. 8,000 has been charged by differ- 
ential rates on irrigated and unirrigated, the rates being 
Rs. 4-11-0 and annas 14 per acre respectively. Rs. 16,000 
has been charged by systems of village shares, or by an even 
rate on cultivation ; and Rs. 24,000 has been distributed 
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by soil rates, which compare with the sanctioned Berenw 
rates, thus : — 



Well irrigntcd 

^ Miinured 
{ Laa, HitSr 






Other land 



l^ 



12 



Rb. a. p. 

4 16 

1 9 

14 



u 



5 6 O 

1 10 o 

1 8 CT' 
Olt » 



Here agaio any other division of the nnirrigated culti- 
vation, except into manured and unmanured, ha^ been rejected 
by the village-owners. 

(II). — Circle Dhanni. — Ks. 500 has been charged to 
fellow at 3 annas per acre. Its. 25,000 has been distributed 
by differential rates on irrigated and unirrigated cultivation, 
the rates being Ra. 5-10-0 and 10 annas per acre respectively. 
Rs. 54,000 has been charged by village systems of sbaree, or 
by even rates on all cultivation alike ; and Rs, 92,000 has 
been distributed by soil rates, which compare with the 
sanctioned Revenue rates as follows : — 
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Rs. A. 


P. 


lU. A. p. 


Well irrigated 


1 


5 





6 4 





5 3 


Sailib 




1 8 











/Manured . . . 


4 


1 





1 4 





14 


Unirri- J Laa, Hitiir ... 
e^*«^- 1 Other cultiva- 


17 
78 


1 
9 






lo 10 





1 1 I 
to 11 


V tion. 
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Here also the general rejection of at\y other classification 
<of unirrigated land, except manured and unmanured, is mark- 
ed, though not so complete as in the previous cases. 

In circle Lundi Patti the area charged in the new Khe- 
wats agrees closely with that reckoned in the assessment 
papers ; but in Circle Dhanni the former exceeds the latter by 
4 per cent. 

Tahsil Tallagang. 

As the assessment of this Tahsil was raised by one-third, 
no Revenue rate was imposed on the culturable waste ; but in 
the new Khewats the village-owners have charged one-tenth 
of the new assessment to culturable waste. Rs. 7,000 of the 
new assessment has been charged on systems of village shares, 
or by an even rate on all cultivation alike (including therein 
some culturable waste), and Rs. 16,000 by differential rates on 
irrigated (Rs. 4-9-0) and unirrigated (annas 5). The rest 
(Rs. 97,000) has been charged by soil rates, which compare 
with the sanctioned Revenue rates, thus : — 



Per acre. 


Per cent of 
cultivated 

area of 

circle. 


Sanctioned 

Revenue 

rates. 


!New Khe- 
wat rates. 


Old Kho- 
wat rates. 






Rs. As. P. 


Rs. As. P. 


Rs. As. P. 


W ell irrigated 


1 


3 12 


3 9 


3 8 


'Manured ... 
Unirrigated. -i Moist low-ly- 
L ing lands... 


1 
10 


14 
14 


Oil 
7 


10 6 
12 6 


Other cultivation 


88 


6 


5 


6 


Culturable waste 


... 


• • * 


1 6 


16 



The cultivated area charged with rates in my Assess- 
ment Report was 259,000 acres. The area charged in the 
new Khewat is 413,000, viz, — 



Cultivated 
Culturable waste 



Acres. 
... 295,170 
... 118,000 



The large amount of culturable waste charged in the new 
Khewats shows that the village-owners are confident that 
the present limits of cultivation will soon expand consider- 
ably. 
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l8l The four circles of the Vitul D&dan Khikn TahsQan 

rAniiiL PisTD of very diverse charaoti*r. The re-ossessmeDt has girn 
>A» KuAV, iJje following results in uurh : — 



Hill Circle. PhmphnL \ ThsL 



Binr 

Bttk. 



Jatiiaof IR77*7S 

Amount of new ratea 

Actually aueM«<i 

lucrraats por cout. on jaum 

of IHj f««8 

IncrcaiMi in cultivation sinco 

last Srttlmiciit 

The Mime I'orrcctcd accord* 

inc to the (juality of the 

cultivation 



Incidence of expired Settle- 
ment— 

(I)— When first introduced 
per acre then 
cultivated 
(II)— In 1877-78 on ezUt- 
ing cultivation 
Incidence of new assessment 
on existing cultivation ... 



ri(;.ni3 

13 






16,350 
18,106 
18,155 



a's.eoi * 7i,9n 

40/283 . »,403 
38,865 78,2» 



11 
42 



24 


33 


AnnM. 


Annas. 


21i 


231 


17i 


m 


lOi 


m 




IHAB 

CLE. 



i-J 



i^> -'' 



* (1st year of Regular Settlement Bs. 67.150). 

lg2 The area charged in the Ehcwats agrees closely irith 

OB Hill that reckoned in the assessment returns. Rs. 7,000 has been 
charged on systems of villas^e shares, or by an even rate on 
all cultivation alike. Bs. 21,000 has been charged by differ- 
ential rates on irrigated (Rs. 3-2-0) and unirrigated (Re. 1-2-0) 
lands. The rest ( Rs. 38,000 ) has been distributed by soil rates, 
which compare as follows with the sanctioned Revenue 
rates : — 





Per cent. 


Sanc- 
tioned 
Revenue 
rates. 






Ko. of 




of 


New 


Old 


acres 


Per acre. 


cultivat- 
ed area 


Tkhewat 
rates. 


Khewat 
rates. 


charged 
with 




of circle. 






each rate 






Rs. A8.P. R8.A8.P. 


Ra.A8.P. 




Irrigated by hill springs ... 


2 


4 2 10 


3 13 


350 


r Manured ... 


6 


2 8 1 14 


I 14 


1,020 


Unirrigated. - Las, Hit&r... 


62 


1 4 


1 4 


1 6 a 


21,000 


I Other land... 


30 


12 


15 


14 


9,200 

1 



The average incidence is Re. 1-3-0 per acre. No fietUow 
land has been charged. 
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^ ■ I do not think a heavier increase could at present have 
i ween conveniently taken in this circle. The new cultivation 
« not good. The population is 564 to the square mile of 
^Jtivation, the holdings average 12 acres, and five-sixths are 
^oitivated by the owners themselves. There is little land 
fioiv^ uncultivated which can be profitably reclaimed, and what 
^ declaimed costs much labor. 

The area charged in the Khewats is 5J per cent, less 

^^°^^^ctioned Hevenue ^^^^ that reckoned in the assessment 
Pj^^o^e*, per acre, return. No fallow land has been charged. 

a^^ *'* 1 3 ^^^^ ^^^ exception of the 1,000 acres of 

^ poorMairacharged at 14 annas per acre, and 

^?t ^cres irrigated by a hill stream, the new Khewats of the 

^ ^^®s in this circle have drawn no distinction between 

^'^•^sses of soils. Their average incidence on cultivation is 

'^■^j. 1-4-6. The sanctioned rates were Rs. 2J per acre for 

^^'^^^^ated and Re. 1-3-0 for unirrigated cultivation. 

My increase in this circle is perhaps light ; but my as- 

^^ssment resulted from a soil classification, by which more 

than four-fifths of the cultivation was put in the superior 

class as " Ban " or embanked fields. But the term has not 

the same meaning here as in the rest of the District ; all the 

fields here are embanked, in order that each may retain its 

share of the drainage from the Salt Eange. The soil is no 

doubt good ; but the rain-fell is not so good as in the Jehlam 

Tahsll and east half (Lundi Patti) of Chakw^l; and the average 

incidence of my assessment of this circle is higher than that 

of any circle in Jehlam except the River Bank. I do not 

think that this is wrong in itself; but I draw attention to the • 

circumstance as showing that the assessment is not unduly 

light. 



Sanctioned Revenue 

rates, per acre, 
Chahi ... 2 4 
Sailiib ... 1 4 
Blff^ai ... 13 



In the new Khewats the small Chahi 
area ( 501 acres ) has been charged at 
Re. 1-14-0 per acre, and the Saildb 
( 1,109 acres ) at Re. 1-2-0 per acre ; 
Bdr^ni cultivation has not been divided 
into classes. 



The area (99,751 acres) charged in the new Khewats is 
a little more than double the area (48,393 acres) reckoned in 
my assessment report. The excess is caused by the inclusion 
in the new Khewats of large areas of culturable waste in 21 
villages out of the 31 that compose the Thai Circle. The 
presumption usually raised by the inclusion in the new 
khewats of a large area of culturable waste is that the village- 
owners anticipate an early corresponding increase of the 
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cultivated area, or that the Settlement returns understated 
the cultivated area As at present informed (audi knowthe 
tract fairly well), I do not thiuk the usual presumption aristt 
Tlie waste lands are very much divided, and are mixed 
up with the cultivated lands. In many parts of the Thai 
it is necessary to supplement the rain-fall with the draisage 
of adjacent wai^te lands ; and the scarcity of the rain-M 
and the abundance of laud encourages the agriculturists to 
shift from time to time the site of their cultivation within 
the limits of their own holdings. The local Settlement I 
Officers are inclined to think that the heavy charges on the 
waste have been prompted, in some instances, by the amount 
of the new jamas. 

The Financial Commissioner remarked that in Mianwili 
also, where there is similar country to this, the Zamindte 
had put a high rate on waste ; the cultivated plots and the 
waste land attached being in a sense single iields, and the 
area of cultivation in such half waste and half cultivated 
fields varying greatly according to season. 

My unwillingness to increase the assessment of this 
circle in a greater degree, in spite of an apparent 64 per cent. 
increase in cultivation, excited unfavorable comment. In reply 
I maintained, and I still think, that it is doubtful whether 
an increase of this amount has occurred. The measure- 
ments of the last Settlement were very bad in this tract 
There is sonic good land at its eastern end. But, as a rul©: 
the rain-fall ia more fickle here than in any other part of th^ 
District. The rain always reaches it later than other part* 
of the District. Slight falls do not reach it at all. The soi 
is a stiff clay with a strong taint of Kallar, — a combination <J 
qualities the very worst fur cultivation dependent on scant; 
rain. 

The success of the crops is sfo uncertain, and their an? 
so fluctuating, that I was strongly inclined to propose a iiicz 
tuatiiig asscs.sment. In fact I now regret that this was not don ^ 
If any village in this tract requires relief, it should certainl- 
bo given in the form of a fluctuating assessment. I am my^ 
self thoroughly satisfied that the present assessment whitr 
secures to Government a fixed Revenue of 13} annas fi - 
every acre of the large area now returned as cultivated, is 
full and suflicicut one ; and inquiries instituted by me showf^ 
that it agrees Ixjth in its details and its avemge incidi?ucr 
with the assessment paid by the adjacent and similar Mohrrs 
tract of the Khushab Tahsil (District Shahpur). 

185 The area charged in the Khcwats is 4 per cent k — 

iR Bank Circle, than that reckoned in the assessment returns. Acres 1,7'^ 

of culturable waste have been charged at 5i annas per acc^ 
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^^*«. 10,000 has been charged by systems of village shares, 
j^*" by evcu rates on all cultiration alike. Rs. 16,000 haa been 
^*XargaiI by (liflerontial rates on irrigated (Re. 1-13-0) and 

^tiin'i:;ated (Re. 1-6-0) land. The rest, Rs 52,000, has been 
^^slrihiiled by soil rates, which compare with the saDctioned 
■*veveuue rates as follows : — 



1^ 



Well irrigated ... 

^faiirri gated cll1ti^'l 



1 8 
14 



Ea. A. r. 

2 

1 

1 3 



Sa. A. P. 
2 5 



I did not uiyself wish to tiike a higher increase in this 
circle than 7 per cent. My view was that the circle was 
undoubtedly heavily aaaesaed at last Settlement ; that 21 
villages still needed relief to the extent of about Rs. 3,000 ; 
and that during the currency of the Settlement an increase 
of about 8 per cent, had already been taken in the anoual 
di- alluvial. 

I had proposed to charge the SaiUb at only Re. 1^ and 
the Chdhi at Es. 2J per acre. But the Financial Commis- 
sioner, relying on statements in tho previous Settlement 
Keport, disagreed with the conclusion that I had arrived at 
concerning the heavy incidence of the previous assessment ; 
and raised the Sailab rate to Re. Ijt and the Ch&hi rate to 
Rs. 2J ; but he accepted from me a detailed village assess- 
ment about 9 per cent, below the rates ; — a result substanti- 
ally the same as the acceptance of my proposed rates on 
Ch&hi and SaiUb. In the correspondence on the subject the 
Sail4b and ChJLhi rates actually assessed in the adjacent 
Shabpur river circles were (as I afterwards pointed out) in- 
advertently overstated ; and thus contributed to the impres- 
sion that my proposed rates were too low. I have no reason 
to suppose that the detailed village assessment finally accepted 
by the Financial Commissioner is working otherwise than 
satis&ctonly. It is a full assessment ; and practically there 
is not much room for extension of cultivation. But at pre- 
sent prices are very favorable ; and I hope the assessment 
will work well. It is possible that I was wrong in thinking 
tbe Chihi rate sufhciently high at Rs. 2J per acre; but in 
my reports I gave full reasons for my conclusion, which have 
not been answered to my satisfaction ; and the belief 
that the Shabpur rates were higher turned out to be 
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mistaken. As regards the Sailib both of this Tahsfl and Jehlam, 
I certainly retain my previous opinion that Re. 1 J is tooheaiy 
an all round rate ; and the additional knowledge I have 
since gained of »Sailab assos&ment in other submontane Dii- 
tricts has only confirmed me in this view. 

The result of the assessment for the whole District iiai 

ilWiM KKSI'LTS FOR fftllrt-,- . 

TiiK wuuuc Dia. ^^"^^8.— 



1 86 



Taiisil. 



GroMaMets- 

10611 1. 



Ske roi.s. 00—03 JehUm 
or ArrKNDix I. 

ChakwM 



• • • • • • 



• • • • » t 



Tallagang 

Find D&dan Khin ... 



Baluee^ 






tprotectiYe 

Pattu, 

fte. 



189,639 
217,825 
120,385 
202,669 



Total District 



730,518 



5,190 

8,122 

9,761 

13,810 



new men- 
ment (Khntf 

1879 and 
RjOmISSO). 



I 



36,873 



184.449 
209,703 
110,634 
188,859 

603,645 



Para. M of Assf^s- 
MKNT Kkport. 
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The Government's demand for the year 1877-78 appean 
to have been Bs. 5,82,244, so that the new assessment has 
added Rs. 1,11,401, or 19 per cent, to the Government's Rent 
Roll. The Settlement Officer's letter forwarding this report 
states tho increase at Rs. 1,24,904. It is not now in my 
power to explain this discrepancy ; but Mr. Thomson's figpres 
are no doubt correct, as I have not taken account of minor 
changes which occurred between the years 1879 and now. 

The cesses levied in addition to the Revenue 

Local rate 

Road^ccss 

School cess 

Post 

Patw&ri cess 

Lambardar's cess 



8 


5 


4 


1 


p 





1 











8 





4 








6 









TOTiX 



... 19 13 4 
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The only portion of these that have been newly imposed 
are 1 per cent, of the Patw^ri cess and the J per cent, 
postal cess. 

It is worthwhile mentioning that a camel-grazing tax jgg 

was levied up to 1881 throughout the District, except in Camel Tibni. 
Tahsil Jehlam. The receipts had in recent years averaged 
Rs. 3,100 per annum, the tax being levied by annual 
enumeration. It was organised on this basis at a time when 
the Government Rakhs had not been demarcated ; and as 
its continuance involved diflSculties in the management of Secretary Govt. 
Rakh lands— each camel on which Tirni had been paid ^ateT'^h ""* /uly 
being entitled to graze free — the tax was abolished in 1881. issi. 

Under Government's new orders no camel Tirni is levied 5 
and camels grazing in Government's Rakhs will be charged 
grazing fees on the same system as applies to other cattle. 

Government's orders on the assessment direct that it be 
accepted for a term of 20 years; and this has been duly 
noted in the engagements. The reasons against allowing a 
longer term were that we had felt a difficulty in recovering 
at one bound the full increased assessment suggested by 
extended cultivation and enhanced prices. Moreover, the 
Railway extension northwards to Rawalpindi will materially 
improve the position of the District as regards prices 
and traffic. When making the detailed village assessments 
I felt very much embarrassed by the large simultaneous 
increase, both in prices and in cultivation, with which I had 
to deal, and in such cases it is always a question what amount 
of enhancement can properly be demanded with reference to 
the previous circumstances of the village. While, therefore, 
avoiding too sudden and severe an increase in the Govern- 
ment's demand, I thought it my duty to recommend that the 
leases should be restricted to 20 years ; at the end of which 
time I have little doubt that the Revenue will again be 
enhanced by a fifth, partly on account of prices, and partly on 
account of the increase in cultivation which will have occurred 
in the interval. And Government accepted this recommenda- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE RECORD OF RIGHTS. 

I Qo '^^^ R:*cord of Rights prepared for each villa^ durinf 

Form oi- the Re- the present re-settleinent consists of the following doco- 
coRi>. meuts, vh. : — 

a. — A List of Papers. 

b, — Shajra Kishtwiir or Field Map. 

c. — Khasra Kishtwiir or Field Register. 

(I — Naksha Chahut or Statement of Bights in weDi 

e. — Darkhwast Mdlguz&ri or engagement to pay tha 

Land Revenue Assessed. 
/ — Au alphabetical list of owners and tenants. 
g. — A Pedigree Table of the owners with a sketch of 

the constitution of the village and of its fiscal 

history. 

h. — Muntakhib wa Khewat with a Rubkari on the 

subject of the Bachh. 
i. — An appendix to the Khewdt, being a list of Bent 

Free holdings, 
jf. — The Wdjib-ul-arz or Statement of Custom. 
k. — The Rubkar Akhir or Final Proceeding. 
I propose to mention briefly such topics connected tritu 
these Records as appear to call for notice. 
I g I The village Field Maps are on the scale of 16 inches 

The Field Map. to the mile, or 60 Karams to the inch. The square measur© 

in use in the District is as under : — 

9 Square Karams = 1 Maria. 
20 Marias = 1 Kandl. 

4 Kand^ls = 1 Bigha. 

2 Bighas = 1 Ghumdo. 

A Karam is 5 J feet English. Thus the Maria is Ht^^ 
same as a Pole, a Kandl is half a Rood, a Blgha is 2 Rooi^ 
and a Ghum^lo a Statute Acre. I have tested the maps (T^ 
many occasions, and have nearly always found them accurate 

192 The Khasra and the Naksha Chahat are in the usu^ 

The Khasra and form. The Pedigree Table exhibits the constitution of tb- 
OTHER PAPERS. villago in brief. It distinguishes Lambardirs and owner^ 

who are absent, minors, childless or out of possession. E^ ^ 
also distinguishes holdings in the possession of females. 

IQ-j The Rubkdri attached to the Muntakhib was drawn u0 

S^ECUL Rubkari. at the instance of the Settlement Commissioner, and is mainly 

intended to regulate the so-called Taluqddri dues which wi^ 
be noticed hereafter. 
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The Wdjib-ul-arz was drawn up upon a plan devised by ig^ 

Major Wace. One section was afterwards added by me The Wajib-ul-ae 
under orders of the Settlement Commissioner upon the 
Bubject of Government rights to mines and quarries. The 
customs referred to in the Wajib-ul-arz relate principally to 
tile following topics : — Payment, and distribution of the Jama ; 
the Sawai charges; Partition ; Alteration of Bachh ; Adminis- 
tration of the Shamilat ; the village Abadi ; Alluvion, dilu- 
tion, and lands taken up for public purposes ; Village offi- 
cials ; Malba ; Sayer Revenue ; Irrigation ; Absentees ; Trans- 
fers of property ; Nazul lands or buildings ; Village Fines ; 
Tenants ; Village servants, what they do and what they get ; 
Government rights in mines. 

The village tenures are generally Baiachara with posses- 
sion as the sole measure of right. The following detail is 
Approximately correct : — 
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TATES. 



Tahsll. . 


Zamlnd^ri. 


PattidAri. 


Baidch^ra. 


Totfll 
Estates. 


Jehlam 

Chakw^ 

Tallagang 

Pind Dddan Khdn 


17 

12 

5 

13 


34 

32 

2 

6 

74 


385 

203 

79 

191 


436 

247 

86 

210 


Whole District 


47 


857 


979 



Several of the Zaraindari villages are held by single 
proprietors, and in the Pattidari villages the Pattidari 
arrangements are often in a condition of great decay. 

Individual holdings are generally small. Throughout 
Tahsil Jehlam, in the Lundi Patti of Chakwdl, and in the 
Hill and River Bank Circles of Pind Dadan Khan, the 
average cultivated area held by each owner varies from 
12 to 15 acres. In the other two circles of Tahsil Pind 
D^dan Khan this average rises. It is 20 acres in Phapra 
and 24 in Thai. In the Dhanni country of Chakwal it 
reaches 27, and it is as much as 32 in Tallagang. The cul- 
tivated area actually occupied by owners (including M^lik^n 
Quabzi^) is 68*3 per cent, of the whole. And 17*7 per cent. 
is held by tenants-at-will ; and thus 86 per cent, of the total 
cultivation is in the hands of owners. 

A Mfllik Quabz^ is a man who is full owner of 
the land he occupies upon that status, but who has 
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no share in the communal rights and liabilities. He ii 
so to speak a village by himself — a sort of corporatioB 
sole — which for fiscal convenience is merged into another 
community. But, as has been remarked by Mr. Brandieth, 
he is not free from the local custom of pre-emption. Ownen 
of this kind are numerous in the District In many casei; 
though not always, they pay a Malikana or W&ris^na chaigie 
in addition to the Khewat. This M&liknna was imposed at 
the First Regular Settlement — sometimes as a direct charge of 
so many annas in the rupee ; sometimes by fixing differential 
Khewats for full owners and Quabz^ owners ; and sometimes 
by granting a remLssion of some part of the Jama originallj 
fixed, and confining the benefits of this remission strictljto 
the full owners or Warises. In the present re-settlement 
these diffurencrcs have been avoided. The same Ehewat rates 
have been fixed upon all. But in addition a Mdlikina, in 
strict proportion to that formerly paid by them, has been 
imposed upon all M^lik^n Quabze from whom it was daa 
There are altogether 4,494 holdings of Quabz^ Mdliks who pay 
the Khewat rates and nothing more. The whole Revenue 
charged upon these holdings is Rs. 28,981. There are 6^354 
holdings which pay M^lik&na charges of various amonnta 
The Rovenue charged upon these holdings is Rs. 49,042, and 
the additional Mdlikdna charges amount to Rs. 3,546, or an 
average of rather more than 7 per cent. 

igy These proprietors of their possession are much more 

DisTKiDUTioy OF commou in the Find Dadan Kh^n Tahsil than elsewhere. In 
[alikan Quabzb. Tahsil Jelilam there are none who pay M&likina. 

Closely connected with this subject is that of the Taluqdari 
dues. Those dues were created at the First Regular Settle- 
ment, and were generally in favour of old families of Gakhart, 
Janjuas, Mairs or Kasars, who were thought to have exercised 
feudal predominance or actual rights of ownership in former 
times over the villages or individuals charged with the pay- 
ment of the dues. Sometimes the method observed was to 
create a surcharge upon the Jama payable to the Taluqdtoi 
This was usually done when the dues were payable in one 
village and receivable in another. Sometimes a deduction 
was given from the Government Jama ; but given solely in 
favour of the Taluqdirs or Wilrises, while every else continued 
to pay as before. This was the usual method whore the Taluq- 
ddrs formed a portion of the village community upon whom the 
charge was laid. In the present re-settlement these dues have 
all been maintained in their old proportions. But they have 
been reduced to the one model of a surcharge or MMikdna in 
addition to the Khewat. These dues are far more extensive 
in Tahsils Jehlam and Pind Dadan Khi.n than elsewhere. At 
the same time the Taluqddrs in the second Tilhsil are com- 
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^tively very few, and therefore their rights are valuable. 

the other Tahsils the dues arc divided amon^ too many 

•ers to be much worth. The whole number of recipients 

988. The whole amount received is lis. 3,805. Of this 

lonnt Rs. 1,927 is paid to 2S persons is Tahsll Pind Dddan 

[Xhkn. Therefore the Talufjdcirs in the other three Tahsils 

teceive on the average less than 11 >. 2 a pie<e. Thc^se fees are 

kvied from 51 villages in Tahsll Jehlam, 19 in Pind Dudan 

Ih^n^ 9 in Chakwal and 3 in Tallagang. The persons who 

L jay them are sometimes entered as }.I^likan Adna, and some- 

l times as simple Maliks. Practically they are full Maliks 

fiable to pay slightly heavier taxes than their neighbours. 

The regulation of tenant right in this District was 
mainly eflfected by Mr. Arthur Brandreth at the First 
Regular Settlement. During the Summary Settlements 
•ome tenants paid rents in kind ; but the great majority 
paid in cash at the Government Khewat rate and no more. 
They were thus on a practical equality with those whom 
we now recoginse as owners. This equality was the 
natural outgrowth of the Sikh system which generally 
refused to recognise any privileged status between the Govern- 
ment and the cultivator. Mr. Brandreth put an end to this 
state of matters. In every village he first defined and set 
apart those whom he considered to be owners. All other 
cultivators were distributed among four classes of tenants, 
of which the first three were granted rights of occupancy, 
and the last were the tenants-at-will. 

These classes were as under, viz. : — 

I. — Ancient tenants (Asdml Quadimi), being those 
who had come in before the great famine of 
1783. 

IT. — Old tenants (Mustaquil Purina) who had been 
in possession about 50 years on the average 
(say from 1810 A. D.). 

III. — New tenants (Mustaquil Naya or Jadld) who 

came in after 1810, but were considered to have 

a claim to rights of occupancy. 

All the above classes were granted rights of occupancy, 

or, to use the language of the District, were made MuzAri an 

Mustaquil. The fourth class comj ri-^ed all the tenants-at-will 

or Muzari'^n Ghair Mustaquil. Ihis system of classification 

only developed itself after the Settlement had been some 

time in progress. It was therefore never applied in Tahsll 

Jehlam, where only the broad distinction of Mustaquil or 

Ghair Mustaquil was recorded. In the other three Tahsils, 

however, it was generally enforced. But many modifications 

were allowed in individual cases, especially in the matter 
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of rvnt. V\T thr (|tu-sii(in <T routs wjis also regulated by Mr. 
Braii<lntl). Kriits in kind wore rccopiised and maintained 
whrrovtT it WHS |»nsisiMi* to do so. Cash rents were regulat- 
rd an f«i1)<iw^: — Tin* ancioiit tenants of the first class were 
rlinrpMl th«* K«ni*inio Iliitos and ci-sses with a small addi- 
tional Sinn fur Malki. T\w old Mustaquil tenants or second 
class paid the Ui*vrniie Kates and cesses, together with « 
^lalik'ina of from 2 to 4 annas on each rupee of ReTenoe. 
The thinl rla-^s or nt*w Mnsta(|uil tenants paid the same as 
the soomid class, rxcc] t that in their case the Mjllikcina was 
put at from -I- tn M annas. In actually assessing the Malikjlna 
th«* th<^or<tiral wlii-nu* was oft(»n a ginnl deal modified. The 
rash ri'ut of tenants wliliout rights of occupancy could not of 
mnrso h«* Hxid. 1>ut the nite then existing was duly set 
di»wn, and in pnutio* it has not been very often since 
4h'|)a!t«-(l from. Mr. Brandreth intended that these rents 
hhouM hti nT(»r<K<l in the gross result merely, without 
details of the calculation bv which it was reached. And 
it was farther ))ro]M)sed that these gross rentals should be 
moilitiod j>eriodicallv in acconlarcc with the price of conu 
This part of the scheme has always been a dead letter. It 
was imiH>ssil>lc to keep secret the details of the calcnlati(m, 
and in practice all the parties concerned have paid atten- 
tion to nothing but these. No one has ever wished or 
attenijited to have his rent revalued upon a com standard. 
And so it has come about that all tenants pay rentals in 
kind, or rentals in cash equal to the sum assessed upon 
the land with cesses, and with or without a Milikanaor 
Malba surcharge of various amount. 

In the new Record all these rentals have been carefully 
maintained in their old proportions. They all now take the 
form either of a rental in kind, or of a payment of a 
Miilikana in cash in addition to the Revenue and cessess 
assessed upon the land. But the old classification of occu- 
pancy tenants has not been followed. It has no connection 
with the Panjab Tenancy Act ; and it is therefore practically 
obsolete. With the permission of the Financial Commissioner, 
in the new Record all tenants with rights of occupancy have 
been recorded as holding under either section 5 or section 6 of 
the Tenancy Act. No further discrimination has been attempt- 
ed. In ascertaining the members of each class the following 
rules were observed : — All occupancy tenants who paid 
rental in kind were placed under section 6 without enquiry. 
All occupancy tenants who ])ay rent in cash were also placed 
under section 6 unless the Mudakhilat Nakshas of the First 
Regular Settlement showed good reason for placing them 
under section 5. In all cases of doubt or of importance the 
attestation of tenant status was conducted in a separate 
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HisL The practical result is that the more part of the old 
i iaamls Quadimi with a few others have been placed under 
:iectiou 5 ; and the rest under section 6. 

It is in regard to the question of enhancement of rent 
^ that this classification is of importance. The present cash ^^^ 
rents of the District are not, as a rule, of so high a pitch as 
the Tenancy Act allows. Most of them are therefore liable 
to enhancement. And the scale of allowable increase is dif- 
* ferent for holdings under section 5 and under section 6. 
And since the new Jamas were announced there has been a 
«tr(mg tendency — especially in Chakwdl, where tenants are 
numerous — to bring suits for the enhancement of the cash 
rents hitherto paid by tenants with rights of occupancy. In 
deciding these suits the classification of the new Record is very 
useful. But something more is needed. The ultimate stan- 
dard of enhancement depends, under the Act, upon a com- 
parison between the rents paid by tenants with rights of 
occupancy and by tenants without. Now the latter class, as 
ft rule, pay rents in kind of a customary share of the produce. 
The relative value of cash rents and kind rents over a long 
series of future years, of the conditions of which we are abso- 
lutely ignorant, is a problem of which there is no real solution 
within the allowable limits of error. It is necessary to mak^ 
some further assumption. Major Wace suggested to me * that 
the average value of a rent in kind over a series of years 
should be taken to be twice the amount of the Revenue 
assessed upon the land in question. This is of course the 
fundamental principle upon which the Government Land 
Revenue is settled. If used intelligently it is probably the 
safest rough rule that can be devised for the decision of these 
delicate cases. Some rule is I think absolutely necessary. 
These suits may frequently come to trial before ill-trained or 
inexperienced oflScers. And there is little limit to the mis- 
chief which may be done by decisions given under no guid- 
ance and with little consideration. Apart from that, the 
question of rent is essentially one for uniform treatment. I 
therefore circulated Major Wace's letter to all the Settlement 
Courts as an Instruction. And when our Judicial powers: 
•were withdrawn, I forwarded additional copies to the Deputy 
Commissioner, with a request that he would recommend the 
principle laid down to the consideration of all courts before 
-which these cases were likely to be brought* 
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Rents in kind are fixed by custom, and are uniform over 
large areas. No one has ever tried to enhance them, and it 
is probable that they do not admit of much enhancement. 

* Settlement Commissioner to Settlement Officer, No. 61 C. of 22nd 
November 1879. 
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Thcse rents are ncarlv always tlic same for all classes of teih 
aots. EvervwIiMro tho kainin:*' fees are tir^t deducted before 
any divisioti of the prodtice takes place. Thes^ fees are from 
ten to twelve per cent, in the three Tashils of Jehlain, Pind 
Dddan Khdn and Chakwdl, except in the well-irrigated lands 
of Pin<I Didan Khin, where the rate is 15 or 16 percent 
After thos* deductions have boen niavle, the remainder of ibe 
produce is divided as follows : — In Tahsil Jehlam landlord and 
tenant share and share alike both in the grain and in the 
■traw. In Tahsil Find Diidan Khan the landlord generally 
takes half the grain, but in Diwiinpura, in Kalla, and in part 
of Lilla only two-nfths. Of the straw he gets from ^ to ^ in 
most of the villages of the Ahmadab&d and J&lap IUu)uas, 
with a few others elsewhere. But In general the tenant pays 
only one load of straw per harvest In Tahsil Chakw&l the 
grain is eoually divided, except in the villages near Thirchak, 
between the Dhribi Kas and tho Gabhir, where the tenant 
keeps three shares out of five for himself. The straw of the 
pulse crops (moth, &c.,) is divided as the grain. But all 
other crops pay only one load of straw to the landlord. 

In Tahsil Tallagang the fees paid to kamins are about 6 per 
cent on BArani and 8 per cent on irrigated land. The whole re- 
maining crop, both grain and straw, is divided. The landlord's 
share varies from one-fourth to one-half. But by &r the most 
common rate for unirrigated lands is one-third. For irrigated 
lands — which are very small in extent — one-third and two- 
fifths are the more usual rates, and are nearly equally pre- 
valent. Though the rates vary within the Tahsil, yet they 
are generally constant over considerable areas. 

204 Th© individual holdings of tenants are not large. The 

Extent Of TEifAHT average per asriessment circle is nowhere greater than 7 

BOLDiKGB. acres. Two to four acres is the more common rate. But the 

gross area in the hands of the whole body of tenants is very 
considerable. Tenants with rights of occupancy hold 14 per 
cent, of the entire cultivation, and tenants without these 
rights hold 17*7 per cent. The following two Tables give, 
by Tahsils, the acreage held by each class of tenants, 
distinguishing also the nature of the rents paid : — 

/. — Acreage held by tenants paying rents in kind. 



Tahsil. 



Jehlam 

Find Diuian Kh^ 
Chakw&l ... 
"^CallagaDg ... 



Occupancy 
tenants. 



1,572 

4,186 

27,316 

13,119 



Tenants-at- 
wiU. 



Tptal PiBtrict 



46,143 



13,868 
22,986 
51,492 
46,435 



134,781 



Total. 



15,440 

27,122 
78,808 
59,554 



180,924 
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It will Ito si iMi that thrie are hardly any real cash 
rents. Tht* ^Ttat majority of the Malikana rentals are four 
annas in th«.» t\\\h**) or less. Those Tables must be under* 
stood as nTi*rrin^' to the time when thr» new Jamas wen 
anntjiincvd \vitli<»iit ro^rd to subsequent litigation. 

^^ The shan» <»f the Uvvenuo which is payable upon ead 

AMorNT or Rbvb- 'j'^rvtvst is tixi'd by the ]vople themselves. The following 

iirB PAID uniM BACH Table, which shows how this choice has been exercised, ii 

HAavBST. interestini^ and suggestive : — 
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Payixo. 



Villages 15 



•-9 



is 



Ok' 



atRjibi 



t at Rjibi 



I at Rabi 



212 


75 


220 


145 


• ■ • 


29 



20 



51 



38 



to 



3 



X 
.9 



51 358 



37 450 



67 



r- at Rabi 



Total 



438 



1 

1 


108 


■ ■ ■ 


109 


250 


217 


80 


903 



Itve Rakh leaM 
among these. 

Two ditto. 



Ditt*. 



Five Bakh leases. The 
108 villages are 49 in 
Pahlu*, 53 in Biver 
Bank and 6 in Thai 
; The 1 village is Mi^ 

I 14 Rakh leases in 
i this totaL 



The Lambardari arrangements of the District have 
never yet assumed a ])crmanent form. The number of 
Lambardars appointed during the Summary Settlements was 
very large. When the Regular Settlement commenced, Mr. 
Brandreth was strongly in favour of having only one or two 
Lanibardilrs in a village who might receive a substantial 
remuneration. ITe therefore began cautiously to confine the 
oftice to the old Headmen of the Sikh times. At first his 
plan was successful. But when the working of it was handed 
over to his Assistants, the selection of these Headmen was 
carelessly carried out, and gave rise to many appeals and 
much dissatisfaction. Some of the dismissed men were res- 
tored individually. And at last a general order was issued 
directing the restoration of all Lambardars who had 
been in office under the Summary Settlements. In cairy- 
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ing out these restorations the dismissed men were some- 
times put back without conditions, and sometimes only 
for their own lives without remainder to their issue. In 
the final Report of his Settlement Mr. Brandreth expres- 
sed himself in favour of a gradual reduction in the number of 
the Lambard^rs by the absorption of all death vacancies 
which it did not appear necessany to fill up. These 
views were supported by the Commissioner, and for a long 
time were generally acted upon. When a Lambardar died, 
his successor was not appointed as a matter of course. But 
the whole circumstances of the village were passed in review ; 
and, if the deceased man did not appear to have had any 
strong claims to his appointment in the first instance, his 
office was frequently done away with, and its emoluments 
made over to one of the remaining Lambardars. This was 
especially the case where the deceased man had been put 
in for life only, or where the retention of the Lambard^ri in 
his family did not seem advisable or profitable upon administra- 
tive grounds. But the Lambardari arrangements of the 
District have recently been reviewed by the Financial Com- 
missioner.* As a result of the instructions then issued, it 
seems probable that in future the appointments will be made 
for the more part in regular succession under the ordinary 
rules, and that reductions will only be allowed in exceptional 
cases or on proof of real necessity. Mr. Lyall thinks that 
those offices to which the incumbent was restored by an 
individual order on appeal at the time of the Regular Settle- 
ment should now be dealt with strictly under the rules. 
Where the restoration was made merely under the general 
District order there is room for the exercise of discretion. 
But here, too, even though in the original Lambardari enquiry 
it may be stated that an incumbent is superfluous, or has no 
good claim to the post, or is to hold for life only, yet it must 
be remembered that 20 years' possession, and the greater value 
now attached to the office by the holder and by his kinsfolk, 
are weighty arguments which should often induce us to 
maintain the appointment when vacancies occur hereafter. 
At the same time, where the number of Lambardars is 
undoubtedly extravagant, suitable reductions may be made 
as opportunities occur. 

Lambardd^rs receive 5 per cent, on the Revenue except in a ^^7 

few villages where there are special arrangements. There are ^^^ ^^ Lambar- 
no Ala Larabarddrs, and to introduce them would be disastrous 
to the District. Lambardd,rs can be reduced wherever 
necessary. But to introduce differences of rank among those 



* In No. ggjg of 21st May 1880, from the Settlement Secretary, to the 
Settlement Commissioner. 
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who are maintained would cause an enormous amount of 
maiijruant jealousy. 

Q There are no Zaild.irs properly so called. But at the | 

2iiL. ^"^^ Regular Settlement a system of cash In^ms to the lead- 

DAu TAKE5 BT l5AM i^g chaudhs wos iutroduced. This answers all the purposes of 

the Zaildilri sv2«ti*m. and is perhaps better adapted to the 
frame of the District society. The Inams were granted to 
the leading men of each Ilaqua on condition of loyalty, good 
conduct, active aid to the Administration when called upon, 
and gjav.*ril assistance and countenance to the villagers in 
sche:ncs fur the iinproveiuent of land. The last condition is 
a m^re flourish. Tlie whole subject is now regulated by 
Paiijiib GjVL»r.jr.i:nt letter No. 1126, dated 15 th October 1879, 
an'laidro.s^"d to the Sjttle.neut Secretary to the Financial 
Couiinlssioiior. lu future the In.\ms are to be held during the 
pleasure of Govoramont, and on condition of good service. 
As has bi'cn th>3 case hitherto, they will in general be heritable 
by the eldest suu of each incumbent. The Commissioner of 
Rawalpindi is authorised to sanction successions of this type. 
In case it is pro])ii.>v»d to adopt any other course, reference i« 
to be made to the Financial Comiuissioner, who will dispose 
of the matter himself unless he thinks necessary to refer it 
to Government. 

The amount of the existing lurims is large, being 
Rs. 14,007, or 204 per cent, of the Land Revenue. As originally 
granted, they wore nearly all percentages on the then Revenue 
of ditfcroiit villages. I have no doubt that it was the inten- 
tion that these percentages should be maintained, and that any 
increase in the Jama of the villages concerned should b6 
followed ]»y a corresponding increase in the Inams. This too- 
is the universal expectation of the District. And the proprietf 
of the plan seems to me indubitable. But as there wasnt^ 
explicit authority for granting the requisite increase, it# 
appeared better to refer the matter for orders. Accordingly ^ 
detailed Rj>gister has been prepared and submitted to Govertx- 
meut.* No orders have yet boon received. But if the pro* 
posals made are accepted, the value of the old Imim grants wi-^ 
be Rs. 18,180, or 249 per cent, of the Land Revenue. 
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One new lusim of Rs. 50 per annum has been propose* 
in the village of Dina Thikrian. 

The Jaglrs of the District amount to Rs. 16,801. Thi 
principal Jdgirdars are the Sodhis of Haranpur in Pind Diid^^^ 
fchnn and the Chiichi Sirdar who lives at Wazirabad, but h^- 
large grants in the west of Tailagang. All these Jaglrdiir^ 
are Sikhs. The most important Muhamraadan grant i^ 



* Siuce this was written, these proposals have been saiictioood. " 
K. Wacx, SttHement Commistionfr, 
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tliat which is held in Tahsil Jehlam by a branch of the 
&inily of Fazldad Khan, the Gakhar Rkja of Domeli. An 
SiDg^lish Register of Jagirs has been prepared for the first 
time during the present operations, and has been filed in the 
District Office. It seemed useless to annex it to this Report. 
The exact amount of the present grant to the Haranpur Sodhis 
is doubtful. A report on the subject has been submitted to 
the Settlement Commissioner, but no orders have yet been 
passed.* Meanwhile the Jagfrdars are receiving the mini- 
mum possible* 

Separate vernacular Misls for every Mdfi in the District 
were prepared during the present operations ; and doubtful 
cases, which were not numerous, were sent up for orders. 
Fresh vernacular Registers have been prepared and filed in 
the District Office. 

There are 224 Patw^ris in the District. The boundaries 
of the circles were revised by Major Wace at the commence- 
ment of the present Settlement. They are generally suitable 
and appropriate. And, so long as the Patwdrls received per- 
sonal salaries from the Settlement funds, no difficulty arose 
on the subject of pay. But since the completion of our opera* 
tions every Patwari has received 4 per cent, on the Revenue 
of his circle. In several small, barren, or hilly circles where 
the Land Revenue is light this percentage yields an insufficient 
wage, while at the same time the Patwari's work is often more 
than usually laborious and unattractive. And this evil lot has 
sometimes fallen to the best men. Conversely in rich closely 
cultivated circles some proved incapables have high wages 
with little work. To remedy this state of matters I proposed 
to fund the 4 per cent, cess, and to pay each Patwari a per- 
sonal salary in proportion to ability. The Settlement Com- 
missioner, however, preferred the plan of a raised or lowered 
percentage in individual circles. Accordingly a report has 
been submitted as to those circles in which a change appear- 
ed to be really necessary. As few circles as possible have 
been included. But if the proposals made are accepted, 
the percentage will be raised in 54 circles, lowered in 28, 
and kept as it is in 142. No orders have yet been passed. 

The Malba under the old Regular Settlement was gener- 
ally assessed upon ploughs. Its realization was often a 
doubtful and difficult business. It has now been regulated 
by a clause in the Wkjib-ul-Arz drawn up in accordance with 
the Financial Commissioner's Book Circular No. IV of 1860. 
I do not think, however, that the difficulties connected with 
it are likely to cease. In a village where the Lambardkrs 
are weak or unpopular, Malba is always paid with reluctance, 

* On this also orders haye since been passed. — B. Wage, Settlement 
Commiseioiier^ 
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which IS partly due to a real spirit of grudging, and partly to 
the desire to inflict annoyance. 

The following remarks on the subject of Eamiana are bor- 
rowed from the Assessment Report of Major Wace:" I have not 
reckoned in the assets the manorial fees referred to in para. 
306 of the Settlement Report [of Mr. A. Brandeth]. Hardly 
any are levied except Kami&na; and since the is$ue of theordef 
copied in the margin [vide inrfa],* the levy of Kamiinaba 
become a matter of much uncertainty. Its levy in villages 
in which it happens to be mentioned in the Settlement 
Record and its disallowance in all others, coupled with its 
abolition in our towns and in the Hazkrk and Gujrat Districts, 
has made the cess the subject of much disputing. Owners o( 
village sites who cannot now levy complain that in other 
villages owners are allowed to do so. And on the other hand 
the Kamlns of the few villages where the tax is still levied 
are dissatisfied at being charged when the majority of thei^ 
class elsewhere are excused. A report submitted by tb0 
Deputy Commissioner in 1873 showed that the cess wastheiCJ. 
levied to the following extent : — 



TahBil. 


No. of yiUages 

in which 

levied. 


Amount of 
annual levy iifl> 


Johlam ... ... 

Find Dddan Khdn 

Chakwdl 

Tallagang 


16 
73 
69 
19 


339 
2,581 
1,716 

415 


Total District 


177 


5,051 



*' As the orders above quoted were issued subsequently 
to this return, probably much less is now levieci; and 
hitherto (see para. 127 of Mr. A. Brandreth's Settlement 
Report) the proceeds have in some cases, but not in all, been 
applied to reduce the amount of the Chaukid&,ri charges." 

* Para. 7 of Secretary to Financial Commissioner's No 582 of 26th 
May 1874, to Secretary Government Pan jab : — 

" For the above reasons tlie Honorable Mr. Egerton is of opinion that 

the Mutaharfa cess should be abolished in all towns and villages 

where it has not been (a) recorded at Settlement, (b) imposed under 

the Municipal Act." 

Para. 2 of Secretary to Government Panjdb's No. 969 of 12th June 

1874| convoys sanction to the above pr(>po«al, 
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The custom governing the disposal of lands newly formed 
1>y river action is not uniform. Where the River Jehlam 
£rst enters this District it runs in a rocky bed and with a 
Bwift current. New lands are hardly ever formed. And 
'though the deep stream rule, or Hadd Sikandri, is said to be 
in force, yet I question very much whether any single 
instance can be produced in which it has been necessary to 
apply it. From near Dulial, where the river begins to run 
more tranquilly, a line of masonry pillars forms the boundary 
between British and Jamu Territory. Every thing on this side 
of the line is measured in some village or Government Bela. 
And thus the system of "War Par" or fixed boundaries may be 
said to be in force. At Bela ThuliMa in the Gujrat District 
—opposite to Langarpur in TahsilJehlam — the line of bound- 
ary pillars comes to an end. Hence down the river to the 
lower boundary of Changas in the Gujrat District, the deep 
stream rule of Hadd Sikandari is the only custom. This 
lower boundary of Changas is very nearly identical with the 
upper boundary of Darapur in this District. Thus for all 
practical purposes the bed of the Bunhi Torrent may be taken 
as marking the extreme limit of the Hadd Sikandari custom. 
All the villages below this point are under the rule of W^r 
Par or fixed boundaries. Unfortunately the maps prepared 
in Jehlam, Gujrat and ShMipur do not always coincide. 
Thus there is some room left for dispute. It would be a 
great point gained to have a proper boundary survey made 
of the whole river bed where the War Par rule is in force. I 
doubt very much whether the villages concerned would ever 
agree unanimously to set aside the Hadd Sikandri custouL 
It would, however, be much better abolished. There can I 
think be no doubt that the strict custom requires the cession 
of all lands which change their bank, whether they be 
identifiable or not. But about these identifiable lands there 
is usually a bitter quarrel. The general working of the custom, 
too, is apt to be wasteful and inequitable. 

In the partition of village common it is almost a univer^ 
sal rule in all Baiachdra villages to fix the share of each man 
in proportion to the amount of Government Revenue which he 
pays. This is called Takslm hash rasad Khewat. It is 
sometimes a difficult rule to apply fairly in riverside villages 
when a partition is applied for shortly after the stream has 
washed away the lands of some of the shareholders. One 
party insists upon a partition based upon things as they 
are ; another claims to have it based upon things as they once 
were and as they may be again. I do not think there is any 
real custom on the subject. The decision lies entirely with 
^ the officer making the partition. In some cases it is probably 
the right course to refuse partition altogether. But these 
ard rare. 
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Common lands are generally common of the entire d- 
la^^e. But in some instances, although the village is ote 
wise purely Bai^chiira, there are separate commons belonging 
to different parts of it. 

There are no peculiar customs of pre-emption. The 
matter is ro^T'ilatcd by the Panjcib Laws Act with the provi- 
sions of which the custom is in accordance. 

Most m«»rtgapfcs are usufructuary. But, as a rule, the 
moitgagc'C does not actually take possession. The mortgagor 
ontiiiucs to cultivate, and pays a rent in kind to his mort- 
gagee. Somclinies he also continues to pay the Revenue- 
But gi?ncrally this is done by the mortgagee. For such mort- 
gages it is not usual to fix any period. They run on until 
the mortgagi »r chooses to redeem them. It is usual to stipulate 
that such rtdomption may only be made at the Babi harvest 
A mortgacroe, who, while in receipt of all his dues, should insist 
upon getting back his money, and putting an end to the 
transaction, would be thought to be acting very oppressively. 

Tribal Rivaj -Namas were prepared by the Extra Assist- 
ant Settlement Officer. Copies of such of them as were 
necessary have been placed with the Record of Rights of each 
village, not as a part of the Record, but for convenience of 
reference. I think these Tribal Statements are generally 
accurate. But most customs in Jehlam are liable to local 
variations, which are not recorded These documents there- 
fore will be useful if they are used to suggest and guide 
enquiry into doubtful cases. But if they are allowed to 
supersede it. they will be positively pernicious. To give one 
example. The Riv^j-Nkma makes the P&gvand rule of 
inheritance apply to the Gtakhar tribe. This is true generally. 
But some families of Gakhars are almost certainly Chundavani 

Tlie matters treated in these Rivij-NAmas are six in 
number, viz., (1) Inheritance among sons, (2) Rights of 
daughters, (3) Rights of widows, (4) Adoption, (5) Gift and 
wills, (6) Marriage and divorce. These are followeii by a list 
of the villages in which the custom recorded is believed to be 
in force. 

The following remarks apply only to the Muhammadan 
population. If a father leaves sons, they all take equal shares 
in his inheritance. But occasionally by private arrangement 
the share of the eldest son is somewhat larger than the shares 
of the other sons. In some Gakhar families, too, the 
Chundavaud rule appears to be in force.* Among the Janju&i 

* As to tliis sec the case Hossa Khan, Plaintiff, verRus Faiz BaksK 
and 2 others, Defendants, all Gakliars of Kalri in Tahsll Jehlam. Civil Suit 
Ko. 127 of 1880 in court of Judicial Assistant Commissioner, Jehlam. 
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the Gakhars there is a further modification of the general 
dependent on the caste of the wife. The children of the 
caste mother do not share equally with the children of the 
fh caste. Mr. Brandreth states that they get nothing at 
among the Gakhars, and only a one-fourth share among 
Janjuas. I am inclined to think that in both tribes they 
mid be held entitled to " guzara ; '* and that the extent of 
tBiis " guzira" would depend upon the circumstances of the 
ofrmily. Such sons, however, have generally no share in 
-Taluqd^ri dues, or Government In^ms. As to what con- 
stitutes a low caste, I think Gakhars and Janjuas would 
consider everybody low except themselves, the Saiads, and a 
- few high families among the Khokhars. Saiads never give 
their daughters to strangers. Some Salowi and Makhi^la 
Janjuas have, I hear, intermarried with women of the family 
of the Khokhar EAjas of Pind D^dan Khan on a footing of 
equality. But I should say that a marriage with an ordinary 
Klhokhar girl would be a misalliance. But this is doubtful. 
Similarly the young Gakhar Lambarddr of Sangohi has 
married a girl who is a Chakri Janjua. Here too I believe 
the parties are considered perfectly equal. I do not think 
that the (Jakhars and Janjuas would ever admit even the old 
Chaudri families of the Mair, Kasar, and Awan tribes to be on 
an equality with themselves. But the question is not likely 
to arise. 



Sometimes a father, during his lifetime, will keep one 
portion of his property for himself, and parcel out the rest 
between his sons. In that case succession to the portion 
which remains is generally considered to depend upon the 
making of a contribution to the father's funeral expenses 
when he dies. All the sons have a right to contribute if 
they choose. But often the one son who remains with the 
father — as one son generally does — attempts to perform the 
funeral by himself, and so debar his brethern from the in- 
heritance. But if this is complained of, and the others wish 
to share in the expense and the property, I think they should 
be allowed to do so. 
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Where there are sons the widow does not generally inherit. 222 

If, however, the husband has parcelled out all his property to Rights oi 
his sons during his lifetime, except one share, then the widow widow. 
is often allowed to succeed to that share for life. In other 
cases the widow is entitled to maintenance from the sons 
bom of herself, or in default of such, from her husband's other 
sons. Frequently, in order to save disputes, the sons set 
apart a small area as the widow's " guzara" land, and do not 
apportion this among themselves till her death. 
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If there are no sous, the widow succeeds to her busband'i 
property for life. She may not alienate absolutely except for 
uiie or two special causes. Temporary alienations to terminate 
upon hor death or marriage have frequently been recognised 
by the courts without prejudice to the heirs in reversion. But 
I doubt whether tliis is iu accordance with local opinion, nnlea 
the alienations are made for some good reason. How brthe 
con.seut of the reversioners is requisite to either kind of aliena- 
tion is doubtful. All a widow's rights and title cease on her 
death or remarriage. 

224 Daughters never inherit land unless their father dies 

RiouTsoF DAuau- with no direct or collateral male heirs within any reasonable 
^^' degree of kinship, I have known collaterals in the 7th and 

8th degree of the Civil Law reckoning exclude a daughter. 
But it is doubtful how much further exclusion would be 
carried. Daughters have a claim on their father's heirs to be 
suitably married, and for maintenance till marriage. In one 
case, where there were considerable doubts whether these 
duties would bo properly discharged by very distant and 
inimical collateral heirs, a plough of land was severed from 
the father's estate and given to the daughter, on the condition 
that she would arrange these matters for herself. This was 
done by adrnirnstrative order, and was accepted by the parties 
without any civil litigation. The circumstances were special 

Adoptions properly so called are unknown. But the 
custom of "ghar-jaw^l" amounts to a quasi adoption. 

Theoretically the power of gift is said to be unlimited 
But whore there are sons the practice is very restricted 
Occasionally a small gift of land may be made to a favourite 
daughter ; or, in partitioning his property among his sons 
during his lifetime, a father may give one a little more than 
another. But there is a strong opinion against anything 
more than this. When there are no sons, a father will some- 
times take his daughter's husband into his house and practi- 
cally adopt him. This is the " ghar-jawal " custom. K 
however, he wishes to give his property to the son-in-law, he 
must state hi^ intention publicly, and put the donee in posses- 
sion. Otherwise the property will not pass. Adeedofgift 
is usual, but not absolutely necessary. After the death of the 
father-in-law his widow has no power of gift. And unless the 
transfer has been made previously in the manner indicated 
above, the collaterals arc entitled to inherit upon the widow's 
death. 

Wills are little used and always disputed. Informal be- 
quests of small matters are frequent, and are generally acted 
upon. 
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Marriage and divorce are regulated by Muhammadan 228 

jr. The only custom on the subject is that daughters must Marriaob 
it be given in marriage to tribes of inferior social estimation. I>ivoEOE. 
sto divorce, I have heard it stated, though I know not with 
hat truth, that there is a growing tendency in some places 
) trade in divorces. A woman who has got an order of 
laintenance against her husband, and who wishes to marry 
)mebody else, harasses the husband with a dribble of legal 
roccedings till she induces him to sell a divorce to the para- 
lour for a substantial consideration. 

« 

These are general customs ; but I have no doubt that 229 

bere are several exceptions and variations. It is best not to General 
rust too much to the Riwltj-N^mas, and to make independ- 
nt enquiries in all cases of real doubt. 
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A good many chaudrls have special family schemes of 
iheritance, which are all so framed as to give the eldest son 
larger share than he otherwise would get. There are in- 
ances of this at Dirdpur, Vatli, Baghanwala, Rupwdl, Talla- 
ing, Taman and elsewere. These special rules of inheritance 
e commonly known as Haqq Sirdari, or Haqq Tika, and 
r the more part consist in giving to the eldest son in each 
sneration a certain share of the inheritance in respect of his 
>sition as head of the family, and then dividing the remain- 
r under the ordinary rules. Most, if not all, of these cases 
B noted in the Riwdj-Nkmas. But the best authority for 
3st of them is the original Record in which the special 
stom was investigated and ascertained. 
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2^1 Lon^f bofnro the advent of British rule it had been i 

Zakli dmmamca' custom of Jaiijtiii Rtijas niul Sikh Kilrd&rs to set asideaimfc* 

Tiovt. able nn*a in thi* hills for a hunting ground or a grass presem. 

All Salt Minrs wore also appropriated by the authoritin 
for th() tiniif Insin;;. But, except in cases of this kind, 
the Governiut'nt ohumcd no rights over the hiU ranges in 
general, or over tho waste areas in 'the plains, which it did 
not claim r<|ually ovur the cultivated laud of the oldest 
villages. The framu-work of society had become so dislocated 
that the notion of a right was fast losing all meaning. 

232 After the annexation of the Panjiib, the first appropriation 

PnoTBEMMafl Of of waste lauds in this District was made by the Inland Cos- 

THt ^/*-*-*f* ^J*** tonis Deiiartim'ut. It does not appear to have been thonfilit 

TOMS DU'ABTMR.HT. »^ ^, , ^ *- .. -^ ^. 

norcssjirv to secure the previous sanction of Government 
The C^istoins <»tlicials. on their own authority, occupied all the 
salt sources, and established the Government monopoly. 
Thev also assunuMl tho exercise of a large but vague preven- 
tive jtiri-idictioii throughout the country lying round about the 
Salt Minos. The tract subjected to this irregular adminis- 
tration was ciUcd the Mahal Nimak; but its boundaries were 
never (l;!iiicd with precision. It was eventually swallowed 
up and con founded in the largo and general demarcation of 
waste lands which was carried out by Colonel Bristow. 

2^^ At the First Regular Settlement there does not appear 

DiMARCATioNs Of ^^ havc becu any intention at first to form Rakhs. In feet 

-WASTK LAND DURING whole Tauges of hills — more especially in the Jehlam Tahsil— 

a^T^Jv.?'^^^^^ were parcelled out among difl'erent villages. The boundary 

,«««.v« marks then put up in many cases remain to this day. But 

they have ceased to indicate boundaries. During the course 
of his operations, however, Mr. Brandreth became acutely 
sensible of the danger of indiscriminate wood-cutting to the 
general well-being of the District. And at the same time a 
whole series of ferocions quarrels took place — ^principally in the 
Kahir Il^qua — as to the boundaries of the hill wastes belong- 
ing to different villages. To make Government the owner oi 
these wastes seemed to be an easy and advantageous method 
of stifling the quarrels and of securing protection for the 
trees* and brushwood. Accordingly a large area of hill waste 
in the Salt Range was declared to be Government preserve 

* Note. — This Chapter was enlarged and re- written in 1882 after th< 
eompletion of the Forest Settlement. Five Appendices to the Report wer 
added at the tame time. See the letter prefixed to the Report. — R. G. T 
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nd was for the most part excluded from the village field 
aaps, and demarcated in a rude and insufficient manner. 
Jome other smaller tracts were similarly dealt with. 

This was all that was actually done during the First 234 

iegular Settlement. But this was felt to be insufficient ; and Othib prooeid- 
i basis for future operations was laid, by publishing through- yibst RbguiIb Skt- 
mt the District, "that all uncultivated land above three tlemsnt. 
' times the amount of cultivation is Government property ; 
and that Government reserve to themselves the right of 
taking it when and wherever it is found necessary" (Mr. 
Jiandreth's Settlement Report para. 156). The autho- 
ity for all these proceedings of the Settlement Officer is to 
e found in the Circular of the Board of Administration, 
To. 1.5 of 1852. 

In 1864 the Panjdb Government issued fresh instruc- 235 

ons for a general demarcation of excessive waste in the General demieca- 
istricts of Jehlam and Shithpur. The general principle tion of waste i.andi 
id down was that all waste in excess of three times the itoMCT^l^S-e™ 
iltivated area should be taken up for Government. But 
is principle was to be used in an intelligent and not an 
ithmetical way. Reasonable grazing ground was to be 
ft) to the villages in all cases. If the necessities of con- 
rvancy rendered this impossible in any instance, then 
azing rights over some portion of the demarcated area 
Jie to be secured for the suffering village. In 1865 the 
jputy Commissioner of Jehlam (Colonel Bristow) carried out 
ese instructions with great rigour. The old demarcations 
ire maintained. In many instances large additions were 
ide to them. A number of new demarcations were formed. 
1 the areas demarcated were properly marked out by 
undary pillars. And a record of rights was drawn up for 
3h separate Rakh. At the same time fees for cattle-graz- 
r and wood-cutting were fixed, and a small watch establish- 
jnt was entertained. Colonel Bristow's proceedings were 
ictioned by the Panjdb Government in 1867. And the 
ole correspondence has been printed and published in the 
)ceedings of the Forest Department. 

In the cold weather of 1870-71 the Rakh demarcations 236 

the Find Dddan Khan Tahsil were revised by Mr. G. M. Revision by Me. 
;ilvie, Assistant Commissioner. His instructions, however, Ogilvib in Tahsil 
not appear to have permitted him to do more than in- ^^^^ Dad an Khan. 
duce greater clearness and certainty into the interior 
ministrative arrangements and into the Rakh Records, 
far as the extent and use of the Rakhs were concerned, 
bhing new was attempted. Mr. Ogilvie drew up a Mono- 
iph upon the Rakhs of this TahslT, which has also been 
Wished. 
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237 In the same year, 1870-71» most of the Bakhs in tie 
IifTRODucnoir ov District were transferred from the charge of the Deputy Com- 

THE FoBMT Depart- missioner to that of the Forest Department. Those which 

remained under District management were too small to paj 
the charges of a watching establishment. And so diej 
ceased to be watched 

238 The areas of which Gk>vemment thus acquired the 
DimRENT SPECIES owuership fall naturally into two fifreat classes — ^the Bakhi 

>r DEMABCATioNs. in tho hills and the Rakhs in the plains. The demarcations 

of the former class — which is immeasureably the more im- 
portant—comprised the Nill Hills, the Lehri Hills, the entin 
extent of Mount Tilla, almost the whole of the southen 
line of the Salt Range, and considerable portions of the 
northern line also. Rakhs in the plains were formed where- 
ever any village appeared to have more waste land than wai 
necessary. One or two Belas in the river were also appro* 
priated ^ 

230 There can be no doubt that forest conservancy of the 

Rakhs uf the main hill ranges was absolutely requisite for the best pennfr- 
Jii-M. nent interests of the District. The hills themselves, how- 

ever, offer little inducement to the forester. In many places 
they are absolutely barren, and will always remain so. The 
localities where trees can be expected to grow are few in 
number, small in extent, and scattered in position. These 
Ranges are therefore not adapted for plantations. But veiy 
many hill sides are covered, more or less plentifully, with a 
hardy brushwood, which in one or two instances may he 
called luxuriant. And in seasons of good rain the craas is 
often rich and abundant. To protect the brushwood idiere it 
exists, and to produce it where it does not exist, is the utmost 
that can reasonably be expected from the forest conservancy of 
these hills. To attain these ends, without undue interference 
with the psistoral economy of the District, is to deserve the 
praise of successful administration. To attempt anything 
more ambitious is to invite failure. 

2AQ Physical considerations chiefly prompted the demarca- 

Rakhs IN THE ^^^^^ in the hills. But the Rakhs in the plains were in most 

PLAINS. cases taken up upon purely administrative grounds. At first— 

during the continuance of Mr. Brandreth's Settlement operar 
tions — ^plain Rakhs were only formed as a means of putting an 
end to boundary disputes. But under Colonel Bristow the 
principle of three acres of waste for one acre of cultivation 
was enforced. And all waste land that appearad to be in 
excess of village requirements was declared to be Govern- 
ment forest. It is evident that areas of this kind are upon 
an entirely different footing from the demarcations in the 
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Yet this distinction was often lost sight of. And 

attempt to give one character to all the Bakhs of the 

ct led subsequently to a good deal of fruitless contro- 



The greater part of the demarcation carried out in 241 

1865 was of a sound and sterling character. But what General chara 
jpemained was often a legitimate ground of grievance. The ^^^ ^^ ^^865 **^^ 
actual work of demarcation was abandoned to Patwdris who 
were often unintelligent, and not unfrequently corrupt. 
And the principle which was to guide them in working 
was one which required to be used with great tenderness 
and consideration. In the homogeneous villages of the 

Elains, where cultivation and waste lie in large blocks with 
ittle intermixture, it may be possible to work with fair- 
Heas on the general plan of allowing three acres of waste 
for each acre of cultivation. But it is otherwise in Jehlam. 
Villages are there often distributed into ten or twenty 
scattered hamlets. Patches of detached cultivation are even 
ZQore numerous. And the grazing area is frequently still 
fiirther broken up by large spaces of irretrievably barren 
ground, deep ravines, or sandy torrents. To apply arithme- 
tical calculations to a District of this description is dangerous. 
To apply them successfully requires a good deal of intelli- 
gence and large personal knowledge. The Patwdrls, to whom 
the application was trusted, had generally the knowledge, 
but were often without the intelligence or the desire to 
use it. The principle of three acres of waste for one of 
cultivation was not unfrequently degraded into a rule, and 
applied with formal and mechanical accuracy. Thus it 
happened that the grazing left to some villages was palpably 
insufficient. In other cases the boundary lines of large 
Bakhs were pressed close up to the homesteads of the villages. 
The pillars were sometimes actually built in the court-yards of 
dwelling houses. In some of the smaller Rakhs the whole 
demarcation was a kind of burlesque abuse of the Government 
policy. The village lands were cut into strips by long 
narrow preserves straggling over the face of the country with- 
out apparent object. Or a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
acres of barren rock or sand would be surrounded by pillars 
and called a Government forest. Not seldom the demarca- 
tions — ^though otherwise useless — were so framed as to act as 
a tax upon water. 

The greater part of Colonel Bristow's demarcation was 242 

then most judicious. Butunfortunately there were few Rakhs Growth of d; 
which were entirely free from these vexatious errors of detail, c<>NTiarT. 
which excited a discontent that gradually grew more acute 
as cultivation spread, and the area of free pasture diminished. 
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When the Rakhs were taken up, we had represented ourselves 
80 to speak, as trustees intent upon procuring for the people 
better grazing and a more permanent supply of fuel. Bnl 
when the Railway from Jehlam to Rawalpindi was conmenoed, 
the wood of entire Rakhs was felled to supply the demands 
of the Engineers. As a consequence, these Bakhs were 
closed against grazing. The people, who had little belief 
in our real desire for conservancy, were accustomed to remark 
keenly upon the difference between our profession and our 
practice. And but few of them were able to appreciate (he 
reasons which had occasioned it. These discontents were 
aggravated by the general method of administration, which 
was neither sympathetic nor very judicious, and which still 
stands in need of further reform. 

243 As long ago as 1875 the evils connected with the Jehlam 

Remkdie!« : THE Rakhs had attracted attention. Some partial measures of 

Kw Forest Settle- relief were from time to time attempted. And at last in 

1878-79 it was resolved to deal with the whole subject under 
the j^rovisions of the Indian Forest Act 1878, which had then 
recently been passed. Accordingly in January 1879 I was 
appointed Forest Settlement Officer in addition to my other 
duties. But it was not till April in that year that I received 
authority to make alterations in boundaries and other local 
arrangements upon my own authority. The final instructionf 
as to the principles upon which the work of the Forest Settle- 
ment was to be carried out were issued by the Financial 
Commissioner in the same month. But these instructions 
were afterwards largely modified. 

2AA ^^6 Rakhs of the Jehlam TahsU were inspected and 

Peogeess of the reported in 1879. The orders of Government upon these 
ORK. Reports were passed in December 1880, and carried out in 

the spring of the following year. The Rakhs of the Chakwil 
and Tallagang Tahslls were inspected during the cold season 
of 1880-81, and the orders of Government upon the Reports 
submitted were carried into effect during the cold season of 
1881-82. In the same season the Rakhs of the Find D&dan 
Khdn Tahsll were inspected, and the orders of the Settle- 
ment Commissioner and of the Conservator of Forests passed 
upon the Reports submitted were carried into effiect. The 
orders of Government upon these Reports have not yet been 
issued.* 

* All these Reports, together with the orders passed upon themi 

either have been or will be printed. It is to be regrettetl that toe printed 

papers do not contain the Completion Reports showing how the orders of 

Government have been carried ont. If these were added, the printed fik 

. would be complete in itself, and more useful than it is at present. 
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The first object attained by the Forest Settlement was 245 

e proper classification of the District Rakhs. Each Bakh Classuicatiow qw 
carefully inspected, and its capabilities for forest purposes ^™* Rakhs. 
iussed in a separate Report. Every area which on account 
^^st its large size, freedom from private rights, important 
isitaation, or natural productiveness, seemed to be marked out 
•"Jbr permanent afiforestation, has been constituted a Reserved 
" IVirest under Chapter II of the Indian Forest Act, 1878. 
And, in every case, the administration of Reserved Forests 
has been entrusted to the Forest Department. When these 
Beserved "Forests had been selected, there still remained a 
lazge number of Rakhs which were all unfit for permanent 
forest lands. Some of them were small, petty, or really 
vexatious demarcations, which ought never to have been 
made, a.nd which were of little or no value. These Rakhs 
were abolished, and the lands composing them were restored 
to the villages from which they had been taken. But other 
Rakhs remained, not fit to be made Reserved Forests, yet 
not unuseful for the general purposes of Government. And 
a few were so situated that their temporary retention was 
inevitable, although in the future it may be thought wise to 
abolish them also. Rakhs of these descriptions were consti- 
tuted as Government waste lands under section 48 of 
the Panjitb Laws Act, and are managed by the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

Boundaries have been very carefully revised in all those 246 

Kakhs which have been retained. By this means consider- Revision of boun- 
able areas have in many cases been restored to the villages dames. 
from which they were taken. The changes made were as 
few as it was possible to make them. But I do not think 
that any real case of hardship has escaped unremedied. 
And, at the same time, some pains were taken to see that 
such changes as were made were really thorough and effectual 
measures of relief. In a few instances boundaries which 
undoubtedly pressed hardly upon the adjoining villages have 
been left undisturbed. The line was so good physically that 
it could not be changed. But compensation h£is been made to 
the suffering villages by the grant of special rights of pasture, 
or wood-cutting, or both. 



All special rights claimed or known to exist in regard 
to any Rakh have been carefully investigated. Some new ones 
have been created. Whenever rights have been admitted, 
care has been taken to define them with all possible accuracy. 
The most common type of these rights is the power to graze 
cattle, either without payment, or on payment of fees smaller 
than those which are paid by others. In some cases the 
right extends only to a certain number of cattle, and in 
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others to all the cattle of a Tillage in general With some 
exceptions, such rights have been recorded on one idan. 
The right is declared to extend to all such portions of the 
Bakh concerned as may from time to time be open for^radng. 
If at any time the Rakh shall be closed against graziDg, tne 
exercise of the right will continue over an area not less than 
a certain fixed minimum. This area is selected by the 
Forest OfHccr. Persons dissatisfied with his selection mav 
appeal to the Deputy Commissioner, whose orders are finu. 
The object aimed at in giving this form to these special 
rights is to prevent any area from being absolutely shut off 
from the benefits of a temporary closure. 

248 Several of these Forest Demarcations enclose entire 
[ntekiob Zamin- hamlets or even villa^res which have been left undisturbed. 
Bi CULTIVATION. But bcsides these there are a great number of detached 

plot3 of village cultivation within the Bakh boundaries. 
Such of these as appeared to be harmless have been allowed 
to remain. But others, which were plainly hurtful to Forest 
interests, have been expropriated. In a District like Jehlam, 
where fields taken can hardly be replaced, expropriation, 
even on a small scale, is a harsh and unpopular measore. I 
have never resorted to it without reluctance or except is 
cases of real necessity. So far as I was able, I always gave 
other land in exchange to the expropriated proprietors rwer 
than a money price. Altogether throughout the District 
53 acres 2 roods 23 poles of land were taken by purchase for 
the Forest Department. The price paid — inclusive of tie 
compassionate allowances sanctioned by the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act — was Bs. 1,365-7-5. This cannot be called exorbi- 
tant. But a good deal of the land was of poor quality or 
waste, and in some cases the title of the occupant was sub- 
ject to doubts that depreciated the value of his property, h 
addition to this, a further area of 107 acres 1 rood 88 ipoles 
was acquired by exchange. The owners accepted new fields 
situated in those parts of the different Bakhs which have 
been restored to the villagers. Some details of those expro- 
priation proceedings are given in the table which forms the 
8th Appendix to this Beport. 

249 I have said that in certain cases the owners of the ex- 
DouBTFUL TITLES propriated lands had not a perfectly clear title. The doubts 
SOME CASES. which existed arose as follows : — When Colonel Bristow car- 
ried out his demarcation, he discovered that some small waste 
areas, situated within the Bakh boundaries, had been record- 
ed at the First Begular Settlement as owned by individuals. 
These plots were not assessed ; and Colonel Bristow appa- 
rently concluded upon this account that the persons recorded 
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^^ owners " had no shadow of right tu the plots," Similarly 
tet'Cjilouel Briatow's the Eakha contained other plots of ground 
^^^port, para. 25. wMch had been reduced to cultivation 
^^*ce the close of the Regular Settlement, hut which were 
i^i't recorded as owned by any individual proprietors. 
"*^Jiese plots were also without assessment. Colonel Briatow 
^^oposed to resume both waste and cultivation alike, giving 
Either lands in exchange from the common land which 
"^^mained to the respective villages. This proposition was 
Negatived. The old entries, and by inference the existing 
■possession, were ordered to be maintained in every case. 
In regard to possession these orders were punctually carried 
out. But the entries were generally changed. The former 
entries of individual or village communal ownership dis- 
appeared from the new Eakh Records. And in place of 
them an entry was made of Government as sole proprietor. 
The result was hardly expected. Government was indeed 
the nominal owner. But no rent waa ever attempted to be 
levied. Possession was maintained, but owing to the Govern- 
ment ownership no assessment was imposed even at the late 
Te-aettlement of the Land Revenue. Thus, in the outcome, 
tihose who had been marked down for a somewhat harsh 
•expropriation were allowed to enjoy their lands gratuitously 
lor many years. I think there can be little doubt that in 
one or two cases the areas of these lands were increased by 
trespass. But the old measurements were so untrustworthy 
that no legal proof of this could be procured. In the present 
Forest Settlement it became necessary to pass final orders 
in regard to these lands. The ownership of Government 
was Uttle more than nominal, and was hardly calculated 
to pass the ordeal of a trial at law. I therefore treated 
these plots in veir much the same manner as those in 
which the Zamlndftri ownership was undoubted. Some 
of them were expropriated on compensation. Some were 
removed from the forest lands by suitable alteration of 
boundary. The others were left untouched. But the 
Oovemment ownership was abolished, and the occupants 
were declared to be owners upon a proper assessment. 

Not only were these plots assessed, but when extensive 
alterations of boundary were effected, or when Rakhs were ^5° 

altogether abolished, proper assessments were in most cases ' 
imposed upon the villages which received the benefit. The 
gross increase to the District Roll is Ra. 1,207. But against 
this must be set a diminution of Rs. 35 due to expropriation 
proceedings. The net gain is thus Rs. 1,172, But there will 
of course be a decrease in the grazing income. Some details 
are given in the 9th Appendix. 
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251 In a few Rakha oftho Chakw^l and Tallagang TahA 
RriciAL QftAUVo spocial arrangements havo been made for the ^nftnagemal 

kftaA!ujBMt!«Ti lac of the grazing. Those are a! 1 of one type, and.are intendel 
HMB lUaaA. ^^ secure the grazing: nf thi^ Ilakh to the village from wbidk 

the Kakh was formed. Tiie grazing contract ror each yeua 
offered to the Lambardfirs of the village at a fixed price. H 
they refuse it» it is put up to auction. If they accept it, 11 
agreement is taken from them in which they declare them- 
selves to be merely agents for the village community, anl 
engage to levy the amount of the contract money and no 
more by a "BAchh" upon houses. Under the orders of Govfflh 
ment these arrangements can only be made for one year at 1 
time. But power is reserved to the Deputy Commisdoner to 
continue them unchanged, from year to year, for four or five 
years. 

252 In addition to the original reports and correspondence, 
Ths Rboo&d Of a complete record of the Forest Settlement has been pre- 

rns FuuuT Ssttlb- pared upon the following model : — For each Tahsil three 
^^''* volumes of final Rubkibis have been compiled, in which are 

summed up all the orders of the Forest Settlement. There 
is a separate Rubkdri for each Rakh. All Bubkibis are 
drawn upon the same model, so that reference to any parti- 
cular order is easy. The Rubkdris are complete in them- 
selves, and are illustrated with extract Shajras and Ehasras. 
They are distributed into three volumes, or Kulliydts, in 
accordance with the classification of the Rakhs. The first 
volume deals with Rokhs abolished, the second with Rakhs 
under the Deputy Commissioner, and the third with Rakhs 
under the Forest Department. In addition to this the original 
Misl Hakkiyat, drawn up for each Rakh during the recent 
revised Settlement of the Land Revenue, has been noted up 
in accordance with the new orders, and a copy of the final 
Rubk&ri of the Forest Settlement of the Rakh in question has 
been extracted from the Kulliyats, and subjoined as an 
appendix. Copies of the Hakkiyat Misls thus enlarged are 
now beinff supplied to the Forest Department. The English 
maps of the Rakhs, which were submitted along with my 
original reports, have also been noted up to show the final 
result, and have been deposited in the District Oflfice. 

The exact area of the Government Forests now existing 
Pbmknt ACBKAOE ^^ ^^^ Johlam District is 299,750 acres. Of this 193,179 
w Forest and acres are Reserved Forests under the Forest Department, and 
VASTB LANDS. 72,084 acres are waste lands managed by the Deputy Com- 

missioner. The remainder is 34,487 acres, distributed into 
four Rakhs, of which the status has not yet been decided, 
although the Settlement of them has been completed in every 
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jr respect. These four Rakhs are those which are com-r 
_ mlj known as the Salt Rakhs, — Makhiala, Kusak, Dandot, 
l^^Hod Dalwal. They contain the Mayo Mines, and most of the 
Other salt sources of the District. A large mining popula- 
. fiGji distributed into several villages is scattered about in 
tiiem. And these salt-miners, by grant from Government, 
liaye many important forest and farming privileges which are 
recapitulated in a Note to the Report upon Rakh Makhiala. 
The Settlement Commissioner and the Conservator of Forests 
propose to inspect these Rakhs personally before deciding to 
recommend their retention as Waste Lands or Reserved 
Forests. Details of all Forest areas are given in the 10th 
Appendix. Further particulars will be found in the separate 
Rakh Reports 

In regard to the future management of the R akhs no 
precise rules have been formulated. In the 21st paragraph 
of his Memorandum upon the Rakhs of the Jehlam Tahsil, 
the OflBciating Financial Commissioner laid down the princi- 
ple that the administration of the Rakhs must be carried on 
with regard to general rather than departmental interests. 
As the matter is rather important, I give the exact words 
used : — 

" I cannot leave this part of the subject without remark- 
" ing that although it be decided to make over these hill 
" ranges to the Forest Department as Reserved Forests, that 
" Department must not suppose that this decision will allow 
of these tracts being altogether closed against grazing, 
taking of fuel, <bc. It must be remembered that these 
Rakhs are so bound up with the pastoral economy of the 
District that they cannot be administered from a purely 
Forest point of view ; that portions only of them must be 
closed for reproduction, and the remainder held available, 
on payment, for supplying the pastoral and other necessities 
of the adjoining villages ; that a liberal interpretation must 
be given to the orders of 1865, and, to use the Conservator 
of Forests* own words, the line of policy should be to give 
' larger effect to the orders of Government by securing a 
more uninterrupted user of the Rakhs, as Rakhs, to the 
people.' " In commenting upon this paragraph the 
Secretary to Government wrote that "the Lieutenant-Governor 
" fully endorses the remarks made by Colonel Davies in 
" paragraph 21 of his Memorandum as to the closing of these 
" Rakhs by Forest Officers, and the deparmental management 
*' of these areas must. His Honor considers, be always con- 
" ducted with regard to the considerations urged by the Offici- 
" ating Financial Commissioner." The practical application of 
these principles has not yet been fixed. As to some points 
there is pretty general agreement; but others are still 
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unsettled. I have added as an Appendix (No. 11) a Memo- 
randum on Ilakh management, wnich I drew up in 1881, but 
which was not then submitted It has no authority but 
mine. 

255 The cost of the Forest Settlement, as distinct from the 

Cost and dura- Settlement of the Land Revenue, was Es. 9,722. This wa« 

SwTuuoiwT. ^^"^ greater than it would otherwise have been owing to the 

suspension of the work during nearly three months while I 
was in charge of the Rawalpindi Census. The work wu 
nominally in progress during three years and a quarter. 
But, as it was perforce stopped during the hot weather, the 
time really taken was three cold seasons. During half this 
time I was in charge of a Land Revenue Settlement in addi- 
tion to the Forest work. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

NOTICES OF WORK AND OFFICERS. 

The re-settlement operations began in December 1874, 256 

nd the new Record of Rights was filed in the District Office Duration of the 
7 the end of August 1880. The establishments were all afnwira'""^* ^"' 
ischarged or transferred to Rawalpindi by the beginning of 
ctober in the same year. Thus the whole time occupied 
as 5| years, which perhaps will not be thought excessive. 

Measurements were started early in 1875, and, except 257 

a few special cases, completed by September 1876. Time occupied nr 
itestation began at the beginning 01 1877, and was finally 
ought to a close in March 1879. At first it was conducted 
^lly village by village. But about October 1877 the 
iablishments were concentrated at the Tahslls. It was 
md impossible, with the small superior establishment then 
iployed, to exercise a proper supervision over the mass of 
nor officials scattered about over the largQ and rough areas 
this District. The work done locally W£is mainly the 
estation of areas and soil-descriptions, together with the 
ater part- of the transfers of ownership and partitions of 
it estate which had occurred since the Regular Settlement, 
•oughout the attestation ordinary undisputed items were 
Jly passed by the Deputy Superintendents. Those in 
>ute, or of a complicated character, or where changes had 
irred otherwise than by regular succession, were entered 
Pard Badrat and attested by the Superintendents. 

The assessment was entirely prepared by Major Wace, 2 eg 

was placed on special duty for this work. The Report The Assessment. 
:he whole District was submitted in December 1877, and 
orders of the Financial Commissioner were passed in 
ober 1879. The new Jamas were announced at once, 
had effect from the kharif instalment of that year. The fairinq the Eb- 
Lng of the records, which had begun in April 1879, was cobds. 
^rously pushed on after the Jamas had been given out, 
. the faired records were filed in batches during June, 
y, and August 1880. 

The Settlement was unfortunate in the number of ^iro 

nges which took place among the officers who held the Changks in Offi- 
her posts. Among gazetted officers only one Extra Assist- cers who held 
Commissioner and two Superintendents were connected charge. 
h the work from beginning to end. 

The following is a list of the Settlement Officers who 260 

3essively held charge of the Settlement :— I-^st of Settle- 

ment Officers. 
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Jii'U'r.vi. \vtj\::i. 



Period of 
charge. 



Name. 



Yi-s. Ms. Da3's. 

1 3 21 
7 
6 19 
8 28 
5 
2 IG 

2 20 



1. Major K G. Wace 

7 2. Lieut. J. Montgomery 

3. Major E. G. Waco ... 

4. Mr. W. E. Parser ... 

5. Mr. R. M. Dane ... 

6. Various officers 

7. 3klr. K G. Tliomson 



3 months ... 



Held chabge. 



From 



December 1874 
March 1876... 
October 1876 

May 1877 ... 
Feborary 1878 
June 1878 ... 
Sept. 1878 ... 



To 



March ISP^^. 
October I ^*fi 
May 1877- 
Feby. 187«- 
June 1878* 
Sept. 1878. 
October 18S0. 



Li addition ^lajor Wace was placed on special duty for 
3 months (October — December 1877) to write the Assessment 
Itcpoi-t. 



The "vvork of the Settlement — especially the Judicial 
work — was extremely hea\y. The following Table gives tho 
total number of cases decided by the Settlement Courts ; — 



Civil Suits ( Class A. ) 
Ditto ( Class B. ) 

Total Civil cases 
Revenue cases ( Class C. ) 

Total original cases 

Civil Appeals 
llcvenue Appeals 



.. 6,200 

.. 2,703 

. . 8,903 

.. 21,514 

.. 30,417 

.. 1,C20 
19 



Total Judicial cases . . . 32,056 



It will be obsen^ed that there were two appeals for 
every eleven Civil suits. This gives the high average of 18-2 
per cent. 

2^2 Of the officers employed under me, Mirza Muhamad 

NoTicKs OF Opti- Azim Beg gave me great assistance. He is a man 

CEKs, of good ability, great experience and active habits. (Jt 

the Superintendents, Munshi Budh Singh of Chakwal 
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lost satisfacion. He had a difficult Tahsll, and managed 

1. He is of active habits and strict integrity. Mirza 

id Beg showed considerable intellectual ability. It was 

ifortunate arrangement which placed him in a Settle- 

j of which his father was the senior Native official. 

other two Superintendents, Ali Ahmad . and Karam- 

id, were attached to the Settlement for a short time only. 

eral of the Deputy Superintendents and Sadr Munsarims 

. good work. The most useful of them was Devi Didl^ who 

juick, clear-headed, and methodical 



Jehlam : I R G. THOMSON, 

April 19th 1881. ) Settlement Officer. 
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STATEMENT No. I.— GENERAL ABSTRACT OF 

AREA, RESOURCES, JAMA AND RATES IN 

EACH ASSESSMENT CIRCLE. 
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SECTION L— AREA (EST ACRES) ARRANGED FOR ASSESSMENT. 





MiNHAI. 


Assessed area, including Mayis. 




•Government Rakhs 
and Forests. 


Barren. 


Total assessed area. 




0/ which 




Total area. 


Culturable 
uncultivated. 


Recently 
thrown out of 
cultivation. 


1 

s 


61,163 
61,163 


• • • 

6,119 


27,515 
22,558 


33,648 
32,486 
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2,819 


614 
869 
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28,798 
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1,39,384 


• « • 
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412 
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2,42,831 
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• • > 

54,699 


4,72,043 
3,84,366 


3,26,273 
3,59,251 


1,30,939 
87,162 


24,446 
11,102 


1,71,088 
2,60,987 



sited, and are included under the column Barren. 
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Assessed abea, ixcludixg Mars. 



086 ' 

033 ■ 

0-40 ; 

040 ; 

091 ! 

I 

091 , 

607 

G07 ' 

079 ; 

079 1 

284 j 

284 I 

316 

316 

I 

824 I 

824 ! 



,r 



503 
503 



■ -» OQ 
* 



03 



1,28.334 






42,250 



36,321 



12,715 

10,847 



40,804 
28,607 



2,51,249 
1,00,711 



... 

1,13,707 


3,95,681 
2,34,670 


• • • 

36,552 


3,74,678 
2,62,744 


54.699 


4,72,043 
3,84,366 


• • • 

1,28,452 


3,47,018 

1,82,486 



3,33,410 



15,89,420 



10,64,266 



e3 

o 



0/ which 



o 

GQ 

H 

a> 
m 
to 

a 

cj 
O 

H 


Culturable 
uncultivatuci. 


Recently 
thrown out ol 
cultivation. 


Cultivated. 


• 

67,836 
73,697 


28,667 
17,587 


2,245 

• • • 


38,924 
66,110 


18,325 
20,193 


7,067 
4,733 


S91 

• • • ^ 


10,867 
16,460 


84,287 
96,484 


48,369 
48,003 


6,199 
88 


29,719 
48,393 


50,358 
66,512 


4,880 
11,175 


1,072 

• • • 


44,406 
66,337 


1,72,398 
2,19,702 


33,138 
37,876 


6,589 
3,600 


1,33,671 
1,78,226 


2,75,606 
3,50,988 


48,302 
49,720 


11,361 
7,471 


2,15,943 
2,93,790 


3,26,273 
3,59,251 


1,30,939 
87,162 


24,446 
11,102 


1,71,088 
2,60,987 


2,20,806 
2,56,886 


86,983 
81,498 


9,907 

88 


1,23,916 
1,75,300 


9,95,083 
11,86,827 


2,99,162 
2,56,256 


61,303 
22,268 


6,44,618 
9,08,303 



, and are included under the column Barren. 



Jehlam Revised Settlement. 
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/. — General Abstract of Area, Buoureei, 



1 I 2 



ASSKSSMKXT 




t 

o 
o 

I 



J I 

B 
>^ 

CO I 



Name. 



1 ' Biver Bauk 



2 Plain 



i I 






o 

a 



Khuddar 



Pabbi 



Dlianni 



SECTION L— ABEA 



CO 



gg 

8 



O 
Ft4 



/I 



Former 



Present 



^l! 



Former 



■ Present 



Fonnor 
Present 



Former 



Present 



Lundi Patti 



Tallagang 



•■■{ 



Former 
Present 
Former 
Present 
Former 
Present 



Cultivated arka (Col. Id), ur a< 



.p4 



450 

748 



903 
1,009 



317 
377 



34 



46 



376 

477 
1,997 
2,674 
1,984 
2,607 









8,161 
6,575 



42 
46 



18 
151 



140 

504 

44 

3 






2,021 
3,199 



5,118 
7,322 



7,262 
8,485 



4,370 



4,153 



3,840 



Bixrdn 



f u 9 



'CO . 




1,01 
1,305 



4,155 



00^ 



8,i?* 



£ 




( vl ) , 
Qtma aiid Batea in each Assessment Circle — Continued. 



CM ACRES) ARRANGED FOR ASSESSMENT— Cohtihubd. 



CCOaOlKO TO SOILS. 


.5 a 

i 
ii! 


Cultivated area o7 pkeseni SEiTLEiiiEjiT, arbasgkd so 

Aa TO SHOW FOR TSK rEAK 117 MEAaUREMENT— 




Irrigated or nnirri- 
gated. 


System of CiilHvalion. 


1 
1 

1^ 


11 


Area cropped- 




g 


It 


16,4S5 


19,787 

21,475 


ICO 


Irrigated 
Unirrigftted 

Total 


606 
1,068 


242 

26,932 


748 
28,060 


16,B71 


1,574 


27,224 


23,708 


«,45a 


51,731 
03.421 


214 


Irrigated 
UnirrigatBd 

Total 


830 
1,461 


179 
62,006 


1,000 
63,487 


49,872 


2,291 


62.186 


64,476 


25,121 


33,278 
65,983 


96 


Irrigated 
Unirrigated 

Total 


1,347 


CO 

54,787 


377 
Se,134 


45,802 


1,664 


54,847 


56,811 


U,037 


18,940 

28.395 




Uuirrigated 
Total 


45 


1 
27,010 


40 
28,395 


33,546 


1,430 


27,011 


28,441 


2S,S3S 


50,482 


80 


Imgated 
Uuirrigated ... 

Total 


477 
2,945 


47,537 


477 
60,482 


42,055 


3,422 


47,537 


50,D5B 


1,48.310 


1,77.637 
2,39,653 


2,729 


Irrigated 
Unirrigated 

Total 


2,674 
0,080 


2,3i,077 


2,674 
2,40,137 


1,88.660 


11,754 


2,31.077 


2,42,831 


1,39,769 


1,60,060 
2,58,377 


2,761 


Irrigated 
Unirrigated 

Total 


2,m 

3,082 


8 
2,55,208 


2,607 
2,58,380 


2,29,837 


5,631 1 2,55,306 


2,60,037 



Jehlam Revised Settlement. 



/. — General Ahatracl of Area, Rciources, 



<> 



» 




20 







ASSKSSMKNT 


ft 

1^ 






(JliCCLK. 1 


s 




1 
1 




resent Settle 


• 


• 


Name. 


&i 


«8 








H 


9 




5 'C 


«*4 

o 


>^. 




tl 


1 


.2 




P2 


^^ 


O/ 




^^ 



SPX^TION I. —ARE 



r:(LTiVATKL» ARKi (CoL. IC), IN ACBM, ABRANCb^- 



O 



I 



n 

P 
-•J 



1 Kiv<:r Caiilc 



j i'"orji.';i' 



I'onricr 



I'haphra 



i I'onrii; 

ll 



! Vvcv^i'Wt 






Thai ... 



i Fonnci 



Former 
I'n^Hciit 



Hills ... 



/ 



: Koriiior 



. Trcsr-nt 



I I 



Tahflil JeUam 



I 



Foriiior 



: I'roncjfit 



— I, ■ — 



Tahflil Ohakwal 



" T'onncT 

i ProKcnt 

•i 

— I. 



; Tahsil Tallaeranff 



/r 



oriiicr 



IVoHCllt 



Tahflil Find Dadan j | 
Khan •. | il 



Former 
nt 



Former 



Whole Dlctrict 



... I I 

V Present 






12,^36 ! 

■I 

)7/;ir, ! 

• « « n 

.< 



it\T) 



l,5'i7 .1 



Ori 1,307 .1 



7->-> . 



870 ■ 



l! 



J, 701 I 8/221 i 



2,180 



I 



2,373 j 



3,151 
1,984 

2,007 



0,772 
J40 

504 



44 



3 



15.050 ! 12,883 

18,903 j 18,920 

2*2,0] 7 ! 21,288 

2o,o;n ■ 20,100 

I 



149 



320 



313 



422 
354 



4i3 



2,3;J9 

3,238 
18,77? 

23,159 



12,154 



12,948 



3,080 



3,498 



3,155 



4,428 



liardn 



11 









4,071 



0,1 



7,011 



12,331 



20,033 



38,34* 



20,75 



34,3 



0,87^ 



0, 



24,131 



40,57^ 



26,221 



25,242 



57,809 



91,161 



37,100 , 1,15,095 



44,033 1,72,899 
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S,ES) ARRANGED FOR ASSESSMENT— Continubd. 



..■.«TOS0.X.. 


.E'3 

li 

1 

it 
Jll 


Cultivated area of present Settlement, ABitAKOBD so 

Aa TO SHOW FOR THE YB*B OV MKABgBKMEST— 




Irrigated or unlrri 
gated. 


Syslem of Culiication. 




1^- 


Area cropped. 




1 


1 


h 


70 


13,090 
21,168 


1,641 


Irrigated 
Unirrigatod 

Total 


6,640 
840 


11.089 
37,032 


17,329 

38,781 


00 


6.489 


49.621 


56,110 


52 


10,678 

15,207 


368 


Irrigated 
Unirrigated 

Total 


424 


159 
14,873 


163 

15,297 


3G 


428 


15,032 


15,460 


40 


27,627 
46,«1 


685 


Irrigated 
Unirrigated ... 

Total 


100 

1 2S6 


625 
47,4a2 


023 

47,768 


65 


386 


48,007 


48,303 


9t 


43,681 
54,461 


611 


Irrigated 
Unirrigated 

Total 


372 
4,719 


504 
49.742 


876 
54,461 


97 


6,091 


50.246 


C5,337 


01 


1,23,746 
1,60,274 


532 


Irrigated 
Unirrigated 

Total 


1,698 
6,261 


482 
1,70,785 


2,180 
1,76,046 


91 


1 6,059 


1.71,207 


1,78,226 


45 


2,13,430 
2,00,135 


2,809 


Irrigated 
Unirrigated 

Total 


3,151 

12,025 


2,78,614 


3,151 
2,90,639 


:15 


15,176 


2.78,614 


2,93,700 


"59 


1,09.000 
2,58,377 


2,761 


Uuirrigatfld 
Total 


2.590 
3,0S2 


8 
2,55,208 


2,607 
2,58,380 


m 


6.681 


2,55,306 


2,CO,0a7 


153 


95,077 
1,37,387 


3,205 


Irrigated 
Unirrigated 

Total 


6.116 

6,278 


12,877 
1,50,020 


18,993 
1,66,307 


■98 


12,304 


1,62,906 


1,75,300 


)58 


e,0I,313 
8,55,173 


8,307 


Unirrigated '.'.'. 
Total 


13,504 
26,046 


13,367 
8,54,726 


26.931 


141 


40,210 


8,68,093 


9.0P 



}«hUm ttm rimd SvtUement 



( ix ) 
/. — Gtnend Ab&iract of Area. RsKmrniLt 



u 



2S 



31 






SECnoX L— AREA {IX ACSQ 



CTLTITAm AKKA (DC ACSB) OF rmCSE^SOB 



i 



t 






J 

I 



»-. 



K»U 



v., . 



\. v. 



•V 



« ■4«» 



?'.^b• 



v: •>-* 



T ,».► 



.*^f 



5 



T'l 



:5» 



11 



44 1<L«MI 



::j« 



.,,'«^ 



«jtf >lL34r 



»K r*f 



«»:: 2i.i^ 



S i 



1(6 



107 



Its 



9& 



^ 



Aawfi 



^ 

i 



ana 

WUf 



79 
4,72 



4.»1 



1 



iusa 



! ! 

X 





sil 

i 

4 
4 



^ WV 



? ' •.lo.ti*. 



kt . 






.*^.3lii 



1SI 



is»^ 



i.M? 



Z.S4S 



1 



\... 



■^ •«.«»* 



.AfcCt* 



i5g »C 



^ Jrf 



- 1 ■• 



^<»4I 



3.«»- 



:KnM} 






vV.. 






.l»V^ 






>.jisir w. 



^ , >*. <u «.je» 






3S 



* ^ '^4A-» 



"V*-^ 









. 'r, -53 :iv5» 






iniiis 
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I and Rates in each Assessment Circle — Continued. 
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35 



36 



37 



38 



39 



40 



41 



NGED FOR ASSESSMENT— Continued. 



IBBANOBD SO AS TO SHOW FOB THE TEAB OF MEASUREMENT — Contintied. 



18, 





Kharif. 


1 




1 


•• 

1 




1 

• 
•-9 




i 
1 


1 


■g 

o 

II 


592 
569 


88 
2 


33 

376 


278 
6,324 


23 

768 


5 
3,632 


135 
647 


662 
10,749 


1,264 
29,118 


)61 


90 


409 


5,602 


791 


3,637 


782 


11,311 


30,372 


no 

332 


147 

• • • 


86 

76a 


376 
16,752 


147 
1,757 


7 
10,053 


■ 

166 
68 


929 
29,396 


1,839 
64,928 


L42 


147 


852 


17,128 


1,904 


10,060 


234 


30,325 


66,767 


571 

no 


89 

« • • 


25 
1,637 


74 
17,557 


» • • 

184 


• 1 • 
6^17 


136 
67 


323 
25,562 


694 
67,481 


290 


89 


1,762 


17,631 


184 


6,117 


202 


25,885 


68,175 


44 
296 


37 

• ■ • 


712 


'8,509 


• • • 

196 
106 


*3;063 


3 

4 


47 
12,484 


91 
29,780 


540 


37 


719 


8,509 


3,063 


7 


12,631 


29,871 


177 
526 


144 

• ff • 


299 

1,378 

- 

1,677 


29 
16,043 


1 
343 


2;023 


4 

14 


477 
19,801 


954 
63,427 


103 


144 


16,072 


344 


2,023 


18 


20,278 


64,381 


574 
139 


200 

• • • 


1,219 
5,153 


992 

45,259 


19 
5,739 


l'3,*862 


244 

85 


2,674 
70,098 


6.348 
2,49,237 


n3 


200 


6,372 


46,251 


5,758 


13,862 


329 


72,772 


2,54,585 


310 
)38 


28 

• • • 


1,120 
8,643 


1,275 
42,087 


19 
5,747 


*2;977 


154 
70 


2,596 
69,524 


6,206 
2,61,462. 


548 


28 


9,763 


43,362 


5,766 


2,977 


224 


62,120 


2,66,668 



Jehlam RevlBed Settlement 



( ix ) 

/. — Gerund AhstiHict of Arta, il<«ou««, 



"I 



o 

3 



6 



i 

.5 



e3 



24 



2S 



29 



I 



ASSKSSMKXT 



a 

9 



Kamb. 




8ECTI0X I. --AREA (IN ACBfi) |:i- 



! CrLTIVATED ARRA (IN ACBBS) OF PRESEXrScma flc' 



Irriptte<l or 
unirrigateii. 



I rJv«i Bauk / Irrigatetl 



gated. 
Total . 



I 
2 Plain 



/ Irrigated 
\ Luim 



Khuddar 



...{ 



Pabbi 



...{ 



irrigateil . 
Total 



Irrigated 
Unirrigated. 

Total 



Irrigated 
Unirrigati'd 

Total 



1 'LundiPatti.../ Jr^??^i 



2 I Dhanni 



...{ 



Tallagang ...j 



Uuirrigated 
Total 



Irrigated 
Unii-rigated 

Total 



Irrigated 
Unirrigated 

Total 



Afsna^ 



SabL 



1 


Wheat and 
Barley. 


O 


1 

o 


1 




181 
44 


467 
16,605 


2 
105 


35 


11 


225 


17,162 


107 


992 


515 1 


240 
210 


580 
29,758 


162 


79 
4,722 


680 


450 


30,347 


162 


4,801 


682 

i 


136 
126 


231 
26,376 


• t • 
86 


4 
6,327 


1 

■■■'1 


262 


26,607 


86 


6,331 


4 


40 
31 


4 
14,361 


• • • 

359 


• 2i545 


• • • 


71 


14,365 


359 


2,545 


• • • 


250 

... 


227 
20,213 


• • • 

750 


3,600 


• • • 

63 


250 


29,440 


750 


3,600 


63 


338 

• • • 


2,325 
1,48,627 


9,950 


11 
20,353 


• • • 

209 


338 


1,50,952 


9,950 


20,364 


209 


67 

• • • 


2,526 
1,65,397 


7 
19,329 


10 
17,173 


• ■ • 

39 


67 


1,67,923 


19,336 


17,183 


39 



Jama and Rates in each Assessment Circle — Continued. 
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34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


ARRANGED FOR ASSESSMENT— Continued. 










1H6NT ARRANGED SO AS TO SHOW FOB THB YEAR OF MEASUREMENT — Continued, 


of C7rop8. 


























Kharlf 


• 






1 

S3 


J 


i 


1 


•4? 


9 

• 


0> 

1^ 


i 


1 


i 

•Si: 

Si 


1 692 
\ 18,369 


88 
2 


33 
376 


278 
6,324 


23 

768 


5 
3,632 


135 
647 


562 
10,749 


1,264 
29,118 


19,061 


90 


409 


5,602 


791 


3,637 


782 


11,311 


30,372 


910 
35,532 


147 

• • • 


86 

76a 


376 
16,752 


147 
1,757 


7 
10,053 


166 
68 


929 
29,396 


1,839 
64,928 


36,442 


147 


852 


17,128 


1,904 


10,060 


234 


30,325 


66,767 


■ 

371 
31,919 


89 

• • • 


25 
1,637 


74 
17,557 


R • • 

184 


• • • 
6^17 


136 
67 


323 

25,562 


694 
67,481 


32,290 


89 


1,762 


17,631 


184 


6,117 


202 


25,885 


68,175 


44 
17,296 


37 

• • ■ 


7 
712 


'8,509 


• • • 

196 
196 


3^063 


3 
4 


47 
12,484 


91 
29,780 


17,340 


37 


719 


8,509 


3,063 


7 


12,631 


29,871 


477 
33,626 


144 

• • • 


299 
1,378 

1,677 


29 
16,043 


1 
343 


'2,023 


4 
14 


477 
19,801 


954 
63,427 


34,103 


144 


16,072 


344 


2,023 


18 


20,278 


64,381 


2,674 
1,79,139 


200 

■ • • 


1,219 
6,153 


992 
45,259 


19 
6,739 


13^862 
13,862 


244 

85 


2,674 
70,098 


6,348 
2,49,237 


1,81,813 


200 


6,372 


46,251 


6,758 


329 


72,772 


2,64,685 


2,610 
2,01,938 


28 

• • • 


1,120 
8,643 


1,275 
42,087 


19 
5,747 


'21977 


164 
70 


2,596 
69,624 


6,206 
2,61,462. 


2,04,648 


28 


9,763 


43,362 


6,766 


2,977 


224 


62,120 


2,66,668 
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Jehlam Revised Settlement. 



—General Abstract of Area, Resources, 



1 


2 l| ^ ll 2S j « 1 30 1 31 1 as 1 




ASSESSMENT 
CIRCLE. 


Irrigated or 

unimgated. 


SECTTION L— AEEA (IN ACRES) 




1 


N*iot. 


CDLmriTED AhEi (IS ACKES) OT JEEgEKT 




Acreage 


!^ 


fiabl. 


•s 

1 


1 


11 


O 


1 
g 







1 


BivecBa&k ...| 


Irrigated ... 
UauTigated... 

Total ... 


613 


15,218 
28,S15 


99 
113 


283 
1,100 


1,285 
643 




SI3 


43,833 


212 


1,389 


1.923 


1 


2 


Phaphm ... j 


Irrigated ... 
Unirrigated.-. 

Total ... 


6 


130 
10,049 


'"24 


"■5O6 


26 
4 


6 


10,179 


24 


608 


30 


2 


3 


Th^ ... 1 


Unicrigated]!! 
Total ... 


4S 
G 


5S4 

25,590 


"13 


2,Ui 


2 
65 


& 


54 


28,183 


13 


2,114 


67 




4 


Hilk ... j 


Irrigated ... 
Unirrigatad.,. 

Total ... 


32 


635 
35.flS0 


"790 


2;426 


69 
23 




32 


36,615 


796 


2,425 


92 




Tahsil Jehlam .. j 


Irrigoted 
Unirrigated... 

Total ... 


597 
411 


I,2Q1 
87,100 


2 

712 


118 
13,551 


9 
1,252 




1,008 


88,481 


714 


13.689 


1,261 




TalisU Cliakwal j 


Irrigated ... 
Unirrigated . . . 

Total ... 


5S6 


2,552 

1,77,840 


10,700 


11 
23,953 


"272 




588 


1,80,392 


10,700 


23,964 


272 


i 

1 


Taluil TaiUagaiiK | 


Irrigated ... 
Unirrigated... 

ToUl ... 


07 


2.526 
1,65,387 


7 
19,329 


10 

17,173 


■39 


67 


1,87,923 


10,338 


17,183 


3» 




Tahsll PiEd Da- J 
dan Khan ... 1 


Irrigated ... 
Uc irrigated... 

ToUl ... 


601 
8 


16,567 
1,00,243 


09 
946 


283 

6,151 


1,382 
733 




607 


1,16,810 


1,045 


6,434 


2.117 




WloleDiBtrict... j 


Irrigated ... 
Unirrigated,, . 

Total ... 


417 


22,0.16 
5,30,070 


103 
31.087 
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90,350 
Rs. 5 6 



12 12 
& 15 4 



10 4 



4i 

o 

< 



Rs. 
4,257 



1877-78. 



6,633 



3,746 



2,716 



3,970 



15,033 



9,396 



o 



a 



fe^ 



Rs. A. P. 
19 12 



19 12 



19 12 



19 12 



19 12 



19 12 
22 4 
& 24 12 



18 12 



o 

a 
< 



Rh. 
7,389 



12,508 



7,263 



6,229 



7,616 



28,493 



16,979 



Total Rxvekuk 
and c£j«hes. 



« ^ 
B ^ 



Rs. 
45,733 



70,993 



oo 

!>• 

00 



40,206 



29,140 



42,447 



1,57,045 



99,864 




75,647 



43,691 



31,654 



46,093 



1,70,505 



1,07,329 
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■IIH = 


4 


72 73 


74 


" 1 " 1 




CmCLE. 


i 


SECTION UI.— FORMER ASSESSMENT, 




1 


Naui. 


Ov SlEH Rdls. 


1 AvBS*OE or II 
Sdkmiby 

Sbitlemknt. II 


1 


P 






i 


I'i 




1 


River B&nk ,. J 


Former ... 
Present ... 


Be. 
78,345 


Bs. 

57.64:1 


Rs. 

77.345 


R«. 
75,M4 


Rs. 

81,789 


1 

9: 


2 


PfaaphiA ...-1 


Former ... 
PrBBont 


1S,SU 


14,418 


17,337 


18,207 


18,163 


i 


3 


- ■■{ 


Former ... 
pTMant 


34,721 


38,472 


45,977 


43,202 


30,886 




4 


HiUi ...| 


Former 
Present 


63,634 


6fi,840 


66,240 


69,258 


65,831 




TahBU Jehlam ...| 


Former 
Present 


2,03,800 


2,38,004 


2,16,644 


1.86.148 


1.83,397 




TahsUOhakwal ...| 


Former 
PraSEot 


1,76,968 


1,93,321 


1,85,599 


1.80,468 


1,73.861 




lahail TalUcang ..-{ 


Preaant 


91,860 


1,09,384 


99,698 


90,665 


87,150 




Tahflil Find Dadan / 
Khan. 1 


Former ... 
Present 


1,93,614 


1,76,373 


2,06,899 


2,06,201 


2,05,769 




Whole DlBtrict ...j 


Formsr 


6,66,241 


7,15,082 


7,08,840 


6,63,542 


6,52,177 
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Tcjutna omd Rates in each Assessment Circle — Continued. 



[ 



77 



78 



79 



80 



81 



82 



83 



84 



With rate per acre of area then cultivated on cols. 77 and 78. 









02 . 

So 

Co 

Ha 



Rs. 
71,547 
JRz. 1 IS 5 



16,067 
i?s. i 7 8 



35,779 
Ra. 1 3 3 



59,331 
Ra. 1 5 4 



1,68,720 
Rs. 1 4 3 



1,80,489 
i?8. 13 4 



90,468 
Rs. 8 6 



1,82,724 
Rs. 1 7 7 



CO 

I 

CO 



c3 

►-3 



Rs. 

75,332 

Rs. 1 6 6 



16,557 



Rs. 1 1 2 



36,124 
Rs. 11 11 



59,335 
Rs. 1 1 2 



1,63,396 
Rs. 14 8 



1,80,489 
Rs. 10 



90,350 
Rs. 5 6 



1,87,348 
Rs. 1 1 1 



6,22,401 6,21,583 

Rs. 15 5 Rs. 10 11 



Additional Government Cesses. 



At commencement of 
Regular Settlement. 



o 



Rs. A. P. 
10 12 



10 12 



10 12 



10 4 



o 

< 



Rs. 
7,721 



1,727 



3,876 



3,143 



17,352 



19,003 



9,396 



19,467 



1877-78. 




o 

« a 

Oh 



65,218 



Rs. A. P. 
17 4 



17 4 



17 4 



16 12 



Rs. 
13,016 



2,857 



3,250 



9,987 



32,389 



36,109 



16,979 



32,110 



1,17,587 



Total Revenub 

AND Cesses. 



4>3 * 

ill 



Rs. 
79,268 



17,704 



39,655 



65,474 



1,86,072 



1,99,492 



99,864 



2,02,191 



6,87,619 



LI 



00 



00 



Rs. 

88,348 



19,414 



42,374 



69,322 



1,95,785 



2,16,598 



1,07,329 



2,19,458 



7,39,170 
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1 I 2 1 3 


85 1 86 II 87 1 88 | 89 | 




ASSESSMENT CIRCLE. 


SECTION rv.— PROPOSED SEW JAMA V\^TH 




1 
1 


N4M1. 


Rateh op Tills Bettueuknt 


i 

i 




On irrigated land. 


On unirriffQieti /anc/. 


1 


Soil 


t 

1 


Soil. 


i 
1 




. 


Eiver Bank 


Cbihi ... 


Ks. A. 


SuiUb 

HuU and Las ... 

MairaotidKakkar 


Rs. A. 

}" 

1 


Rs. 

• 35,812 


1 


2 


Pl(Un 


Chihi 


3 


SaiUb 

HaiiaDdLii.B ... 
Maira 


1 


73,033 




3 


Khiiddar 


ChiM ... 


-1 


SaUlb 

HaUandLa* ... 
Maira and Bakbar 


1 4 
1 8 
\2 


' 60,844 




4 


Pabbi 


Cliiilii ... 


-( 


Hail and Las ... 
Mftira and Rakkar 


2 
14 


l 30,393 


^ 


1 


Lnndi Pntti 


Chihi ... 


. o( 


Hail and Laa ... 
Uaira and Rakkar 


1 8 

12 

1 8 
1 D 
9 


j- 46,473 

1,09,733 


^ 


2 


DLanni 


Cb.\lii ... 


5 


Sailib 

HaiUadLas 
Maira and Kakkar 


H 


] 


Tallagang 


Chihi ... 


3 12 


SaU^b 

Hail and Las ... 

Maira and Eakkar 


c 


1,20,014 

1 
I 
1 



( xxvi ) 
/jma and RatfB in each Asaeatrment Circle — ('untiiuir.!. 



C n4A txeludtdj. ' 


DtlaitufailHmn 80. 




i 

Amount. 


1 
1 

1' 


Ill 


iiili 




Ba. 
j 38,815 


Ba-A. F. 

1 t S 


VidtTth 

1 " 

Dit 


lU ToUl. 

to. 




i- 


1 2 1 




- 


13 11 




1 


31,12G 


1 1 7 






*e,796 


14 9 






1,70,636 


11 4 






120,110 


7 S 
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3 



85 



86 



87 



88 



89 



.1 









ASSESSMENT CIRCLE. 



r3 


• 







H 1 


fl 




;3 


o ! 


'A 


o ! 


,__) 




CJ 


Cj 


• (-H 


ck 


{-4 


"A 





Names, 



River Bank 



Phaplira 



Thai 



Hilla 



Tahsil Jehlam 



Tahsil Chakwal 



Tahsil Tallagang 



SECTION rv.— PROPOSED NEW JAMA WITH 



Rates op this Settlement 



On irrigated land. 



Soil. 



Chkhi 



Chiihi 



Ch^hi 



Tahsil Find Dadan 
Khan 



Whole District 



Ch^hi 



o 
a 

u 

I 



Rs. A. 



2 8 



2 4 



2 4 



4 



On unirrigated land. 



Soil. 



SaU^b 
Bar^ui 



Bar^ni 



Sailiib 
Bar^ni 



Hail 

Las and Mai 



Maira & Rakkar 



u 

u 
o 

V 



Rs. A. 
' 1 8 
, 14 



1 3 



I 1 4 



13 



2 8 
1 4 



12 



"S3 

SOS 



f§ 



} 



Rs. 



85,403 



18,106 



} 



40,283 



- 66,313 



1,90,082 ; 



2,16,206 



1,20,014 



2,10,105 



7,36,407 



19th April ISSl. 
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K I 



EATES AND ESTIilATK-CoscLC 


»,.. 




1 ACTr^LLV AK(lU<.Si:i>. 




1 (.,uijio^Jc.Ud.l). 


D tail o/tulamn^O. 




:i 

1 Amount. 

; 


i^i 






REMARKS. 


1 


78,220 


B.. A. v.- 


Vkk Tail 


■fl Totftl. 






18,155 


1 3 3 






39,865 


13 2 






83,960 


I 3 3 






«],8S,G30 


1 1 1 


5,100 


1,84,410 


[a). Incluilra R». 284 ftdded for TOromm 
mafis aiid other petty iteniB no 




b 2,17,825 


12 


8.122 


2,09,703 


caob circle, 
(i). laoludos Ri. 305, as explained abore. 




c 1,20,385 


7 6 


0,75! 


1,10,034 


(c). iDoliides Ra. 275, lis explained above, 




d 2,02,aGO 


1 2 10 1 


13,810 


1,83,859 


{d). looludea Rs. 460, as explained aliovc. 




B 7,30,518 


1 
13 1 

1 


30,873 


G.93,645 


(e). InclndeaEs. 1,423, MBsplainedabovo 



B. G. THOMSON, 

Settlement Officer, 
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Abstract StaUment ofMdJis in the Jehlam District. 









































































i 


1 








1 


i 








AaBeRBment 






1 
J 








f^ 










Circle. 




















1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


i 


.a 

-71 


3 


3 






EivOT Bank 




1 




21 


1 


. 


s 


11 


160 


ThefignrcBin- 


3 


Plain 








! 




11 


1. 


17 


214 




























Kbuddar 














2 


6 






























Pabbi 












14 




3S 


62 




J 


Lundi Fatti 


2 






s 










80 




1 


Dhaoni 


82 


132 


20 


17 






103 


2,312 


2,729 




ii 


TahflU 


J 






76 








1,976 


2,761 




H " 
























„ 


Elver Bank 


60 


03 




957 


147 


10 


24 


250 


1,541 






Phopra 
Thai 


5 
42 


7 
83 




3 
22 


6 


10 
4 


2S3 

440 


60 

88 


685 




^ 


HUla 


34 


19 




53 




63 


365 


87 


en 






TabfiflJehlan ... 


1 


11 




37 


11 


66 


20 


386 


532 






TaliBU ChakwU ... 


84 


132 


20 


28 




64 


103 


2,380 


2,809 




a 
1 


TahBil Tallflgang 


709 






76 








1,076 


2,761 




TahBll P. D. KLdn 


14] 


202 




1,035 


153 


77 


1,092 


505 


3,205 






Whole DUtriot ... 


935 


345 


20 


1,174 


m 


207 


1,215 


5,247 


9,307 





19th April laSl. 



R. G. THOMSON, 

Settlement Oj^icer. 
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APPENDIX No. III. 



A. 

JEHLAM DISTRICT. 

Table of Linear and Square Meaaxirea in use for the measurement of land. 



Measures. 



Linear Measttre, 



4UngU8= iChappa. 

3 Chappa = 1 Gith = 4 Giras. 



2 Gith = 1 Hath. 



2 Hdth = 1 Gaz. 



3 Hkth = 1 Karam. 



1 Karam ^5-^ feet Engliah. 



Square Measure, 



Square Karams 
20 Marias 
4Kan4l 
2 Bighaa 



= 1 Maria. 
= 1 Kan4l. 
= 1 Blgha. 
= 1 Ghumio. 



19<A April 1881, 



Rbmakks. 



V 



}• 



I 



The only real linear measure for land is the 
Karam. The Gira and the Gaz are used for car- 
pentry and cloth-sellinff, &c. The other measures 
given are merely village reckonings without 
any standard, and subject to all sorts of varia- 
tion. An " Ungli " is the width of a finger. A 
** Chappa " is the width of the four fingers laid to- 
gether. The other terms require no explanation. 
There is no measure between the Karam and the 
Kos, which is often stated to be 1,400 Karams. 
I think 1,200 Karams is about the length in 
practice. I reckon the Kos in this District to 
be generally about four-thirds of a mile. Most 
Lambard&rs know the English word mile, and 
can estimate its length with fair accuracy. 



This is the ordinary village measure, and it 
has also been used throughout the present and 
past Settlements. It will be seen that the Maria 
is precisely equal to a square Pole English, 
that a Kan^l is half a Rood, and a Ghum^o a 
statute acre. 



R. G. THOMSON, 

Settlement Officer, 
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Jehlam Revised Settlement 

APPENDIX No. \\\—(Conitnued). 



B. 

JEHLAM DISTRICT. 

TABLE OF THE MEASURES OF CAPACITY USED 

FOR MEASURING GRAIN AND OTHER 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 
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yaine of the Mratiu irmfnt$ current in Jeldam District 






M 

it 



1 

IllU|uaB in whii-h the 
Oicaaurrtnrtit is the 
MMiie. 

1 
1 


Name of the lower 
i mcABumi which make 
the Uu-gcr obce. 

1 


11 

-.9 

"Si: 


&3S 

• s a 


Nimeoftht 

large meinn 


PabbI 

Dhjr%U ; 

Lchrl 

I 


l^aropi or Kachchi . . . 
Cholii 
Top% 
Vkl 
' MAui 


ISO 

600 

8,400 

24,000 


4 

4 

4 

10 


Cbohi 

Topi. 

Vkl 

Mini. 


Jhelaiii ■ ] 

AtkandrttU 
'TuliiU 

Pakhw4l 

KaU 
: ^anghoi 
. ('hauU!a 
'Gora 

Patlhri 

D.irapur 

Nam . . } 


i 
j 

Paropi 

Topa 

Pm 

Mani 

! 

i 

! 


35 

140 

1,190 

22,400 


4^ 

8 
20 


Topa. 
Pal 

Mimi. 


Bubiul ... ^ 

! 

Unpwul (part) 
Saiadpnr ... . 


1 

Serini 
Chohii 
PM 


66 

198 

3,168 


3 
16 
10 


Chohl 

Vkl 

Kharwdr. 


Chaupeda (a jwirt of ^ 
Rupwill) viz. : 
Kahar 
Chhuiibi 
Bhaukni 
Chakora ... J 


1 

; Scrini 
;Chohi 
Pal 


75 

225 

3,600 


3 
16 
10 


Chohi, 

Pdi. 

Kharw.\r. 
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Continued. 





Tlaqumii in which the 


Name of the lower 


O Q* 

Ml 


ir o 9i 


Name of the 




meaniremeDt it the 


measures which make 


o p 


-£& 


large meaaur*. 


d ! 
2 1 


tame. 


the large once. 

1 


6E:S 
V5 






r ' Serini 


80 


3 


Chohi. 




HaweU ... i 

• .Chohi 


240 


16 


P£i. 




Kfthiitini 


Pai 


3,840 


10 


Kharw&r. 




' 


Chautai {viz.) Paropi... 


35 


4 


ChohA. 


•5 

•a 

2t 




Chohi 


140 


4 


Topa. 


o 


HamU 


Topa 


560 


4 


Piji. 




V 


P£i 


2,240 


10 


Kharwiur. 


•^ 

^ 


1 

1 t 


Serini* 


70 


3 


ChohA. 




1 
; 


Do. 


66 


3 


Do. 






Chohi 


210 


16 


Pii. 




BJidthihilni 


Do. 


108 


16 


Do. 






P« 


3,360 


10 


Kharwdr. 




V. 


Do. 


3,168 


10 


Do. 




Pakhar 












Mi^ 












Jabbi 


Paini 


65 


2 


BonbL 




Thoha except— 


Bunbi 


130 


2 


Chohi. 




Chaakhandi 


Choh& 


260 


20 


Man. 


• 

1 


Dhok Bivza 


- 








9 

2 


Dhok Hun ... L 










1 


Nurpur ... ' 












Kot Strang except — 


Paini 


55 


2 


Bunbi. 




Muthrila 


Bunbi 


110 


2 


Chohi. 




Daiw^l 


Choh& 


220 


20 


Man. 




EotKaUn ... . 











* There are two different Serinia, 
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Nanu of (he Measurements current in Jehlam District — Continued. 



o 

O 



SB 

p 



lUqujM in which the 

iiMMttrpinrnt it the 

Mine. 



TalUgang except— 
JhitU 

PimFaUhil .. 
Knfri 



i 



Name of the lower 

meeenres which make 

the large onee. 



Villagee excepted in 
Kot Sirang {tuprd), < 



Villaflret excepted in | 
Tailagang (tuprd). \ 



I 



Adteri 
Chohi 
Man 



Pidni 

Bunbi 

Chohi 



Villages excepted in 
Tboha (suprd). 



Kah<\r 
Kahiin 



Jhangar 



Adeeri 
Choh& 



Man 



Pdini 

Bunbi 

ChohA 



Serini 

Paropi 

Pkini 
Topa 
Piii 



Serin! 

Topa 

PM 



o 6t 
O o 






a 



55 

220 

4,400 



50 
100 
200 



60 
240 

4,800 



60 
120 
240 



73 



36 



1 

3 
2 

3^ 

1 
I83 

220 

880 



4 

160 
640 



Hi 

« 5 8 
*• 2 to 

68:5 



4 
20 

4 



2 

2 

20 



4 

20 

4 



2 

2 

20 



3 

6 

12 
4 
5 



3 
4 
5 



Name of tba 
laige measQie. 



ChohA. 

Man. 

Chhat 



BnnbL 
Choha. 
Man. 



Cboha. 

Man. 

Chohi. 



Bunbi. 
Choha. 
Man. 



Topa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pil 
Man. 



Topa. 

P4i. 

Man. 
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;rrent in Jehhini District — Concluded. 



a 
3 


Haqou in vbUh tlio 


Kftme of the lower 

mtn.H.ir«» «liich make 

tbe tiu-i^e onei. 


li 

■5 a 




Nome of tb. 
krgem«,„t-. 






Scriui 


=3- 


3 


Top.. 






Ad«iri 







Do. 




JiUp 
PindDidwiKhiii.,. 


Psiui 


-I 

leo 


12 


Do. 
Pii. 


1 
1 




Pdi 


640 




Maa. 




Man 


2,500 


10 


KharwSr. 




Smni 


4 




Topa. 




AhmndabM 


Paropi 


^ 




Do. 


9 




Topa 


220 




PoL 


o 




Pii 


880 




Man. 


£ 




Paropi 

Ser 


40 




Topa, 
Do. 




Jalilpnr 


Topa 


leo 




Pii. 






Vtl 


640 




Man or Maund. 






Uu 


2,560 


10 


Kharw&r. 



OTHEE VEEY ROUGH MEASURES FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE USED 
GENERALLY ALL OVER THE DISTRICT. 



>e sweep of the Diitji, 



M«th=M much corn as can b 

20 Jfu(As(ortbercabOut) = l Satri or Kah. 

4 iSafria (or thereabout) — 1 KalUwa or Chata, which ia as mnch as a man oan lift up 
between his outspread arma. In some places he is allowed to staok ap the gnun 
on iiis Ehoulders and head. But this is not univeraaL 

Oaddi or BMri — a sheaf of corn which is bound up together. It varies much In lize. 
FoK Steaw — 

I Ponrf=what can be tied up in a Bhiira, which ia generally a cloth about 4 gat by I|. 
The gaz ia now generally about the same as the English yard. This doth, 
however, ia differently tied. At harvcating when loading the straw on pook 
anirnala, a Pand is made to be equal to about 1^ maonds. Bat when a man 
carries it on his own head, it is about 27 seers. 
2 Panil=l Chilli, which is about 3 nmunds, and=» pack load. 
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REMAEKS. 

Grain in the villages is always trafficked in bv measure and not by weight. The 
measures are sometimes round and sometimes four-sided, and are generally made of either 
T^li or Ber wood. There is no authoritative standard of size or shape. But the Tarkhaos 
of each Ilaqua copy the models already existing there as well as they can. There are consequently 
nearly ahv^ays slight variations. The measures are always used heaped. I have given the 
approximate weight of each in rupees (=Tolas ). This is in accordance with village speech. The 
weight of course differs with the grain. I have given the result for wheat, whicn is always 
chosen as the standard by the vUlagers themselves. It will be observed that the measures 
generally grow larger as we go west. I think, as a rule, it will be found where cultivation is 
rough, land plentiful, and population only fairly thick, that large measures of grain are always 
used in preference to small ones. 

R G THOMSON, 

SettUment Ojfficer. 
19tk April 1881. 
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APPENDIX No. III.— Concluded. 

C. 
JEHLAM DISTRICT. 

Mea$ure8 of Weiyht used for grain and other agricultural 'produce. 



lIXASrKSS. 



3 Sin^hig = 1 Chittack = 5 ToIm. 



10 ToIm = 1 Adhpao. 



2 Adhpftos = 1 Pao. 



2 Pao8 



= 1 AdhMr. 



2 AdhMn = 1 Ser. 



2 Sen 



2^ Sen 



= 1 Doseri. 



= 1 Dhaya. 



2 DhayaB = 1 Panjseri. 



8 Panjserii = 1 Man. 



Remarks. 



Grain ii hardly ever sold by weight except in 
the large towns. Flour, ghi, ^ur and the like 
are, however, all sold by weight. The table 
given is the ordinary one, and is in general use. 
In a good many places in Jehlam Tahsil and in 
most places in Tahsil Ghakwdl the seer in nse is 
that of Bahddar Shdh = 75 Tolas, with all the 
other measures in proportion. But I think the 
tendency is to adopt the Government seer of 
80 tolas everywhere. This has been especially 
the case during the last few yean when there 
has been such an influx of strangers into the 
District. 



19^ April 1881. 



R. G. THOMSON, 

Settlement Officer. 
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APPENDIX No. 



IV. 



Statement of Judicial and Revenue Cases decided by the Settlement C 
during the Second Regular Settlement of the Jehlam Distnct. 




.Ih 

III 

Snitab 



A.-ORDINAEy SUITS FOR RIGHTS. 
CoDtrocta 
[nberitance 
Gift 

Bjgbt of pre-emption 
lUver action 
.Other cbheb 
recover poMeuion of immovablo property, Section B of the Speoifii 



it Act 



le of contracts 



Suit* to compel specific perf< 

Validity of adoption 

Validity of wills 

Validity of Acts of Eiodd widow* 

:cord of rights under Section 20 of 



1^1 



Si 



Other righta affecting immovable property not eypressly provided 
for 

Otber personal rights not expresBly provided tor 

}r relating to partition 



Suits to settle partDcrahip and other accounts not being 
Suit* to set aside or rectify any iustrument, contra< 



for rent 
order, award, 



Suits relating to administration of trusts and religious endowments 

Carried o< 
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APPENDIX No. IV— Contiiuicd. 



DcHcription of SuilM. 



E 

:z5 



1 

20 Suits to compel or prevent particular Act*) 

I 

21 Suits relating to the revenue 

22 Any suits not included in the foregohig 



lirowjhf forward 



23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 



Total of (A) ordinary suita for rights 

R— RENT SUITS AND SUITS UNDER PUNJAB TENANCY ACT. 

'Suits to recover arrears of rent from tenants without riglits of 
occupancy 



«0 

ft; 






Si 
Oh-! 



Suits to recover arrears of rent from tenants with rights of occu- 
pancy 

Suits regarding illegal exaction, distraint or demand 

Suits regarding accounts, &c., by or against agents, &c. 

Suits to resume or assess land held exempt from revenue or rent 

Suits not included in above five columns, not being suits under Punjab 
Tenancy Act 

' Suits under Section 5 by tenants for right of occupancy 

Suits to establish right of occupancy under Section 8 on other grounds 
than those mentioned in previous Sections of the Act 

Suits under Section 6 by landlords for rebuttal of i>i'esumptive right of 
occupancy 



1 



Suits under Sections 10 and 11 for enhancement of rent 

Suits under Section 14 for abatement of rent 

Suits for arrears of r«nt, where remission is allowed under Section 15 ... 

Suits under Section 18 to set aside award of division and appraisement 
of produce taken for rent 

Suits under Section 19 by landlords for ejectment of tenant with rights 
of occupancy. Section 19 clause 1 
L Do. do. Section 19 clause 2 

Carried over 



1 



6 



2,844 
114 

428 

2,814 

6,200 



824 

702 
23 



131 
338 

11 

76 

215 
o 



12 
25 

2,359 
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Dvtcriptiun of SuiU. 



i 

9 



38 



t I 



Brotttjht forward 



40 
41 
42 



ay 

^[(3 5' AuiU imdmr Section 25 by tonantt to oontest notice of ej< 
^ :^ L Suits uudor Soctiun 20 by tenant on account of illegal ej< 



' I "s r }<uit« under Section 20 by landlord* for ejectment of tenanta with- 
2 € "3 out right of occu|iaucy 

ejectment 

'jectment ... 

I Suite 1>y tenants for compensation for improvement 

Ditto for change from grain to cash rental 

Total of (B) rent suits and suits under the Punjab Tenancy Act 

Total Ju Itcial cases (A and B). 

C- REVENUE CASES. 



43 



f Zaililiir s cases 



^C.i 



I 



Chief lambardiir'tf cased 



45 I • "^ ^ I Lambard^r*8 cases 



I 



46 

47 
48 
49 

50 

51 ! 

52 
53 



I Patwliri*s cases 

B. — Cases relating to Kanungos 

Kroctioii of boundary marks, Section 22 of Act XXXIII of 1871 

Arbitration cases, Sectiou 23 of Act XXXIII of 1871, not being boundary 
or partition cased 



V 



Pre^xaration of trilxil or Ilakawdr statement of customs 

.5 ! Demarcation of Forest lauda under Punjab Forest Rule (Schedule 1 of 
? ) Act IV of 1872) 



I 
C5 



Settlement of recusant estates (Section 37, Act XXXIU of 1871) and 
claims arising therefrom 

Grants of revenue to (gardens and groves, Financial dJommissioner's Book 
Circular No. 1 of 1870) roadside grants and other grants for the im- 
provement of the country, such as protective leases, Financial 
I Commissioner's Book Circular No. XII 1875 

Carried over 



o 

o 

c 

u 



2,358 
18 

180 
79 
60 

7 



2,703 



8,903 



882 

111 

2 

482 



29 



942 



2,450 



I ( xlii ) 
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. r^^'^aCiS^oiu, gnots, ftnil reanniptjoiuof MiignmeDta, other thuit 
_ 3 j pracedisg 

Ij ^ I Allavion ami Dilavlon cMes 

^ (« ISflttlament dI wuto landi under Section 27 of Act XXXIII ol 1S71 

rMutatliHiB in the reptten, other than LAmbtu^ir'a cmci 



L^ "* LCompIete portilionB of eatfttes 

Under Section 1 7 tor divUion or appnusement of prodaco 
Under Suction 23, aervicea of notice of ejectment 
Under Section 26, proce«diiigB in ouistonce of ejectment 
.Hoticea of reliiKinlahment aerved on Undlorda under Section 31 



111 



Q,— Cases under the Indian Foreat Act VII of 1873 
Miicelloneous 

Total (C) fUvenne ca 
Grand Total of Jndicial and Revenue oasea A. B, and C, 
.), Civil 
{b). Re venae 

Total of all caaca 



Add appeal 






13.709 
1,843 



1,133 
21,514 
30,417 

1,620 



J9lh April 1881. 



R. G. THOMSON, 
SettU/ment Officvr, 
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APPENDIX No. V. 



Cost of the JeJdam Settlement 



Imperial Revenues. 



1. — Expenditure actually incurred 



3 I 2.— Unrefunded portion of an Advance of Rs. 15,000, which will 
'r^J be adjusted from the income received for Final Fees 

a 
o 



\Gro8s cost to Imperial Revenues 



1. — Miscellaneous credits to Imperial Revenues 

2.— Final Parcha Fees 
g J 3. — Jagirdar Fees 
g J 4. —Process Fees 

^Total Imperial Income 



Rs. A. P. 

2,204 9 9 

37,434 

4,546 5 9 

13,554 8 



Net Cost to Imperial Revenue 



Set off.— Court Fee Stamps filed in Settlement Courts 



Final Imperial Charge 



Amount. 



Rs. A. P. 

4,88,172 6 6 

12,111 5 10 



5,00,283 11 4 



67,739 7 6 



4,42,544 3 10 



39,722 1 



4,02,822 2 10 



19th April 18SL 



R. G. THOMSON, 

Settlement Offi^cer 
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APPENDIX NO. VI. 



NEW OR SECOND REGULAR SETTLEMENT. 



ANNUAL ASSESSMENT STATEMENT OF THE JEHLAM 
DISTRICT, COMMENCING KHARIF 1936— RABI 1937, 

SAME AT, = 1879-80 A. D. 
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APPENDi: 

NEW OR SECONjt" 



Annual Aaaesament Statement of the Jehlam Di$MA^ 




Tahsil. 



JSHLAM 



Chaswal 



Tallaoanq 



DSTAIL. 



Demand of 
the last year 

of 
the expired 
Settlement. 



388 villages in which there are 
no deferred assessments 

48 villages of which parts of 
the assessment are deferred... 



TOTAI. 



PiND Dadan KLhan... 



198 villages in which there are 
no deferred assessments 

49 villages of which some part 
of the assessments is deferred 



Total 



58 villages in which there are 
no deferred assessments 

28 villages in which some part 
of the assessments is deferred 



Total 



157 villages in which there are 
no deferred assessments 

54 villages of which parts of the 
assessments are deferred 



Total 



1,23,890 



34,108 



1,57,998 



1,18,617 



59,538 



1,78,155 



58,586 



30,588 



89,174 



1,23,839 



54,823 



1,78,662 



1936-37. 



1,48,245 



40,740 



1,88,985 



1,44,065 



71,596 



2,15,661 



76,040 



43,475 



1,19,515 



1,38,345 



62,252 



2,00,597 



1937-38. 



[ 



1,48,245 



40,747 



1,88,992 



1,44,065 



71,614 



2,15,679 



76,040 



43,497 



1,19,537 



1,38,345 



62,258 



2,00,603 



'Wymmencing Kharif 19S6—Rabi 1937, Sambat, = 1879-80 A. D. 



\ 



6 



8 



9 



10 



11 



12 



PROPOSED ASSESSMENT. 



193839. 


1939-40. 


1940-41. 


1941-42. 


1942-43. 


1943-44. 


1944-45. 

• 


1 1,48,245 
40,759 


1,48,245 
40,777 


1,48,245 
40,807 


1,48,245 
40,836 


1,48,245 
40,649 


1,48,245 
40,869 


1,48,245 
40,905 


1,89,004 


1,89,022 


1,89,052 


1,89,081 


1,89,094 


1,89,114 


1,89,150 


1,44,065 
71,635 


1,44,065 
71,663 


1,44,065 
71,683 


1,41,065 
71,742 


1,44,065 
71,878 


1,44,065 
71,949 


1,44,065 
72,017 


2,15,700 


2,15,728 


2,16,748 


2,15,807 


2,15,943 


2,16,014 


2,16,082 


76,040 
43,519 

1 


76,040 
43,528 


76,040 
43,560 


76,040 
43,573 


76,040 
43,599 


76,040 
43,640 


76,040 
43,653 


1,19,659 


1,19,568 


1,19,600 


1,19,613 


1,19,639 


1,19,680 


1,19,693 


1,38,345 
62,283 


1,38,345 
62,472 


1,38,345 
62,615 


1,38,345 
62,711 


1,38,345 
62,798 


1,38,345 
62,909 


1,38,345 
62,996 


2,00,628 


2,00,817 


2,00,980 


2,01,056 


2,01,143 


2,01,254 


2,01,341 
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APPENDI5=^- 

NEW OR secone:: 

Annual Assessment Statement of the Jehlam Distrt^H 



Tahsil. 



Jehlam 



Chaxwal 



Tallaoano 



Find Da dan Khan- 



BSTAIL. 



388 villages in which there are 
no deferred assessments 

48 villages of which parts of 
the assessment are deferred . . . 



Total 



198 villages in which there are 
no deferred assessments 

49 villages of which some part 
of the assessments is deferred 



Total 



68 villages in which there are 
no deferred assessments 

28 villages in which some part 
of the assessments is deferred 



Total 



157 villages in which there are 
no deferred assessments 

64 villages of which parts of the 
assessments are deferred 



Total 



13 



1946-46. 



1,48,245 



40,934 



1,89,179 



1,44,065 



72,142 



2,16,207 



76,040 



43,679 



1,19,719 



1,38,345 



63,083 



2,01,428 



14 



1946-47. 



1,48,245 



40,973 



1,89,218 



1,44,065 



72,282 



2,16,347 



76,040 



43,709 



1,19,749 



1,38,345 



63,200 



15 



35 



1947-48. Ii 






2,01,545 



1,48,245 



40,998 



l,89j243 



1,44,065 



72,446 



2,16,611 



76,040 



43,752 



1,19,792 



1,38,345 



63,257 



2,01,602 



19th April 1881. 



Immertcin^ Khar^f VXM—Ruhi VX\1, S^tmf^U 1>7!' >«• .1. P 



16 



18 I 10 



BOPOSED ASSESSMENT-CuNcxriiUi. 



•20 



•Jl 



•• I 



! ! 

{ IMS-19. [ 

I 1,48,245 
41,014 1 

• 

1,89,259 

1 


1949-50. 


19o0 51. 


ior»i-r,2. 

1 


lO.VJ.uT 

! 


195354. . 

1 

1 


1951 55. 


1,43,245 
41,046 


1,48,245 
41,062 


1,48,245 : 

1 

i 

41,088 


1,48,245 : 
41 101 

1 


1,48,215 
41,108 


1,48,245 
41.110 


1,89,291 


1,89.307 


1 ,8y,3:i3 


1,89,346 


1,89,353 


1,89,355 


1 1,44,065 

72,675 

1 


1,44,065 
72,908 


1,44,065 
73,142 


1,44,065 
73,312 


1,44,005 
73,350 


1,44,005 
73,353 


1,44,065 
73,355 


2,16,740 


2,16,973 


2,17.207 


2,17,377 


2,17,425 


2,17,428 


2,17,430 


76,040 
43,810 


76,040 
43,912 


76,040 
43,978 


76,040 
44,026 


76,040 
44,051 


70,040 
44,070 


70,040 
44,070 


1,19,850 


1,19,952 


1,20,018 


1,20,066 


1,20,091 


1,20,110 


1,20,110 


1,38,345 
63,335 


1,38,345 
63,450 


1,38,345 
63,617 


1,38,345 
63,762 


1,38,345 
63,830 


1,38,345 
63,852 


1,38,345 
63,855 


2,01,680 


2,01,795 


2,01,962 


2,02,107 


2,02,175 


2,02,197 


2,02,200 



R. G. THOMSON, 



^aiilamfifni C\-FRf*fiy* 
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tevised Settlement. 

APPENDIX No. YIU-{See/>ara. 271). 

act Statement of village lands expropriated during the Forei 

Settlement of the JehXam District, 



n connection with 
the settlement of 
what Bakh. 



BakhNiU 



Village in which the 

expropriation 

took place. 



Bakh Tula 



Manghot 

Maimuri DhamiU ... 

Ditto 
SugiU 
MidnaMohra 

Ditto 
Jandot ... 

Do. 



Pothi Faur 
Nkrsk 
Do. 
DhokEanidl 



RakhBarMi 



BakhPakkiEabar 



Bakh Bail 



Fattehpur 



Ghaziot 



Ddni Bhera 



Bakh Ban Samail 



BakhPhadiM ... 



Bakh Gar^t 



Earuta 



Kotal Kund 



Ghak Mihun 
Ghakoha 



Area expro- 
priated. 



Gh. K. M. 

12 3 1 

2 3 13 

14 2 

. 10 6 5 
6 3 1 
2 2 15 
5 7 8 
2 6 



2 3 5 

7 1 17 

19 

2 1 



3 2 4 



18 7 10 



10 1 1 



6 12 



22 4 



2 7 13 
8 7 9 



Gompensa- 
tion paid. 



BSMABES 



Bs. As. P. 

185 15 6 

63 4 



269 8 6 



55 7 6 
148 2 



78 3 2 
228 13 4 



N. 5.— Whe 
preceding cok 
blank, com] 
tion was ma< 
giving other 
in exchange 
those expropri 
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9 



a 
p 



In connection with 

the settlement of 

what Rakh. 



Rakh Ara 



Bakh D^wan 



Rakh Thalidla ... 



Village in which the 

expropriation 

took place. 



Sidhi\ndi 
B^hanwMa 



Lehr Sult^pur 



Sihati (Ildqua Nur- 
pur). 



District Total 



10th August 1882. 



Area expro- 
priatea. 



161 1 1 



Compensa- 
tion paid. 



Gh. K. M. 
1 4 10 
4 4 14 


R». A. P. 

62 1 7 


5 4 5 


273 15 10 


22 4 2 





1,365 7 5 



Remarks. 



Of the whole area 
expropriated, 53 
Gh., 5Ks., 8 Ms. 
taken by purchase, 
and 107 Gh., 3Ks., 
18 Ms. by exchange. 



R. G. THOMSON, 

Forest Settlement Officer. 
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APPENDIX No. lX-{S€e para. 273). 

Ab^ract Statement of the Increase an^l Decrease of the Oovernment Ren 
BoU due to the opoxitions of the Forest Settlement 

A— INCREASE. 



• 


In connection with 
what Rakh. 


Name of village. 




Amount. 


Remarks. 


























Rs. 








• f 


1. PaphU lUja Rim 


• • • 


6 


' 






KattaKM ... 


2. Bulbul Kburd 


• • • 


5 


j> Rakh abolUhed. 






k. 


3. ArAzi Hamid 


• • • 


5 


Ditto. 






Tandoi 


4. Tandoi 


• • • 

• • • 


25 






f 


5. D^i Dehra 


18 






Dim Dehra 


6. Badagowih 


• • • 


12 


Ditto. 






V 


7. RasilaKhurd-cum-Kh^rka 


30 


< 




» 










Ditto. 
Ditto. 




1^ 

M 


Pind Golanddzdn 


8. Pind Golandazin 


• • • 


30 






KdlianTrdran..J 


0. Chak Nila 
10. Khariot 


• • t 

• fl • 


12 
15 






r" 


11. Banth 


• • • 


8 






Mdnki 


12. Phangala 


» • • 


27 


Ditto. 






v. 


13. KUnshi 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


10 


J 

Ditto. 






Lakkiwdli Ban . . . 


14. Padhri 

Candied over 


2 






205 








J 
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t 


In connection with 
what Bakh. 


Name of village. 


Amount. 


Rkmabks. 




Banh& Padhri 


Brought over 

14. (bia) Padhri 

15. Hinni 


Rs. 
205 
35 
15 


'Rakh abolished. 


1 

! 


KasEabbi ... 


16. Badagow&h 

17. vSalhAl 

18. Pothi 

19. Eakr^la (Fa.rdo) 

20. TatrAl 

21. Phandar 


20 
20 
13 
10 
23 
14 


Rakh abolished. Badagop 
was also assessed at Rs. 
in connection with^Rj 
D^i Dhera aupra. 


f 

Jabot ... - 

V 


22. Thdthi 

23. Hasnot 


1 
2 


'Rakh abolished. 


1 


DiluwdliBan ... 


24. Kan 


20 


Ditto. 




Ban Samail 


25. GandaPaik 


1 


Boundary altered. 




Nm (South) ... j 


26. Khamba 

27. R&jamra 


5 

4 


Ditto. 

< 




Barkli 


28. Phadrkla 


20 


Ditto. 




PakklKabar ... 


29. Adr&na 

Carried over 


7 


Ditto. 




415 
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In coiiiiecti<m with 
_. I what Bakh. 



^ 



o 

i 

I 



» 



p 

-< 

P 

Q 

M 

Aw 



miA 



Phadi^ 



Ara (Jalalpur)... < 



Name of Tillage. 


Amount. 


RiMARKS. 




Rs. 




Brought over 


415 




30. Basdwa 


1 


> 


31. Pothi 


2 




32. DhokKaniM 


1 




33. Dhok Bidhar 


3 


Alteration of boundary or 
other minor arrangement!. 


34. ChakMahmda 


2 




35. Hamw&la 


3 




36. N4ra 


1 


J 


37. Phadidl 


11 


^ 


38. Nathot 

39. Kohfila 

40. Thiithi 

41. Bahita 


7 
20 

3 
13 


Alteration of boundary and 
other minor arrangements. 
- Thathi and Hasnot are fur- 
ther assessed under Eakh 
Jabot supra. 


42. Hasnot 


7 


V 


Total Tahsil, Increase... 


489 




1. DhokHatir 


4 


■X 


2. DhokKhalr 


8 




3. DhokChinad 

4. Vagh 


24 
11 


Alteration of boundaries, and 
other arrangements. 


6. JalMpur 


6 




6. Chakri 

Carried over 


9 


d 


62 
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lit 



1 


Tn connection with 
what Bakh. 


Name of village. 


Amount. 


Bemarks. 




Ara (Jadid) \ 


Brought over 

7. Sidh^ndi 

8. Lehri Pan j Giraon 


Bs. 
62 
9 
56 


Alteration of boundaries, and 
other arrangements. 




Parera 


9. Sidh^ndi 


3 


" This village is further 
- assessed in Bakh Ara 
(Jadid) supra. 




Makhikla 


10. Makhidla 


2 


Boundary altered. 




D^wan 


11. Chhumbi 

12. Manhdla 


1 
1 


Minor arrangements and 
alteration of boundary. 


" 


BAm Hal^wan ... 


13. Fazl Kh.Ws Chak 


6 


This gradually increases to 
Bs. 30. 




Dandot 


14. Nali 


2 


' Minor arrangements. 


1 
1 


Samarkand 


15. Jhdmra 


4 


£ 


Thaliila 


16. Sihati 


7 


Various arrangements. 




Malot 


17. Malot 


3 


\ Alteration of boundary and 
J other changes. 




r 
Simbli 

\ =3= 


18. Lilla Hindwina 

19. Lilla Bharwdna 

Carried over 


6 
20 


V Various arrangements. 




181 





a 
1 
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In connection with 
what Rakh. 


Name of village. 


Amount. 


Remarks. 


1 

1 

> 

? 




Kurpur 


Brmiyhl over 

20. Sihati 

21. Kandow^l 


Rs. 

• 

181 
3 
2 


^ Various arrangements. As tc 
- Sihati, see Rakh Thali^lc 
J supra. 


w 
i 

i 
1 
\ 

\ 

J 
5 

u 


Ghand&la ...-j 


22. Dandot 

23. Pidh 


2 
6 


y Various arrangements. 




Total Tahsil, Increase ... 

„.. 1 


194 






Drengan 


1. Doridn 

2. Dhok Wazira 

3. Tinni^la 

4. Trimni 


10 
10 
2' 

8 


These increases are incor 
\ rated in the original L. 
Revenue Khewats. 

> 




Warhol 


5. Batta 


2 


Minor arrangements. 


i 

a 


Harkj 


6. Haidj 


25 


Rakh abolished. 




H^U 


7. H^sU 


7 


Minor arrangements. 




Warwal 


^8. VVarw^l 


35 


\ Assessment rises g 
j toRs.50, Rakh a' 




Total Tahsil, Increase ... 


99 

1 
1 
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APPENDIX No. IX— Continued. 



"■'■'1^ ri m -,.A~i 



X.— TT- ■ r. 



I 



1a ooiiiM>cUuo wiUi 
whaHUkb. 



KaoM of vUlAgi}. 



Shcawill 



I 1. IMwml 



Chlnjl 



{ 



o 

4 

O 

3 

e2 



Bolewili 



CShaniniwiU and 
Chhowiili 



2. Bhiloroir 

3. Koiehm 



4. Kidirpar 



KhttihUIgarh 



Datw&l Kalin ... 



) 



5. KotGullA 



6. Trip 



7. Datwdl 



(idrwali and Sam 
inanwdll 



... _; 



Dhok Abakki 



Kot Kalia 



0. Ddwal 



Total Tahsil, Increase . 



Total Tahsil Jehlam 

Total Tahsil Find Dadan Khan 

Total Chakwal 



Total District, Increase 



Amount. 



RXMA&KS. 



Ra. 



25 



fiakh abolished. 



100 \ 
50 J 



10 



Altered boundary. 



50 



150 



10 



15 



15 



425 



Rakh abolished. 



Both Rakhs abolishec 



Rakh abolished. 



Boandary altered. 



Both Rakhs abolished 



( Boundary altered. 
-j D^wal, see also 
V Sheawdli supra. 



489 

194 

99 



1,207 



Ultimately Rs. 219. 
Ultimately Rs. 114. 

Ultimately Rs. 1,247 
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JAIam 



Settlomoiit. 
APPENDIX No. IX— Concluded, 

B.— UECREASH. 



In connection with , 
what lUkh. | 



^ 



NAOie of vilUg«. 



< 
•J 

t3 



KUf 



g«3 



Tilla 



Ddiran 



S 

O 

•— « 

o 



... -! 



I 



MftDghot 

Jandot 

Miina Mohra 

Sagiiil 

Maimori DhamiAl 



( Nara 
... 4i 
(iPothi 



Total Tahsil, Decrease 



Lehr Sultdnpur 



Total Tahsil, Decrease 



Total District, Decrease 
Total District, Increase 



Net District, Increase 



lOih August 1882. 



Amount I 



Ri. 



7 I 

3 

2 

11 I 
3 



3 



30 



35 
1,207 



1,172 



KCMARKII. 



R. G. THOMSON, 
Forest Settlement Offi 
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APPENDIX No- X— {See paras 268 and 276), 
/. — List of Rakhs abolished in the Jehlam District 



^ 



-a 



< 

M 

•-a 



n 
o 



Name of Rakh. 



Acreage. 



1. RattaKas 

2. Tandoi 

3. Trimkan 

4. R^jaNara 

5. Ddni Dehra . . . 

6. Find Goland&z&n 

7. KdlianTraran... 

8. M&nki 

9. LakkiwMiBan 

10. BunhkPadhri... 

11. KasKabbi ... 

12. Jabot 

13. Diluw^liBan ... 



Tahsil Total . . 



1. Saiadpur 

2. Narw^l 

3. Har^j 

4. WarwM 



Tahsil Total . 



Remabks. 



228 

432 

145 

163 

1,085 

459 
414 

1,193 

540 
1,799 
2,035 

1,225 
421 



Former boundaries restored to Phaphil Rdja Ram (107 
acres), Bulbul Khurd (71 acres), and Arazi Hamid (50 
acres). 

R^tored to Tandoi. 

Restored to Kdra Jalal. 

Former boundaries restored to Ritja Ndra and Sultan. 

Former boundaries restored to Dani Dehra (431 acres), 
Badagowah (250 acre^), and Rasila Khurd -cum-Kharka 
(405 acres). 

Restored to Find Golandiiz^ and its Dhoks. 

Former boundaries restored to Chak N^ (180 acres) and 
ELhariot (234 acres). 

Former boundaries restored to Fhangdia (772 acres), 
Kanshi (341 acres), and BAnth (81 acres). 

Restored to Fadhri. 

Former boundaries restored to Fadhri and Hinni. 

Former boundaries restored to Badagowah (343), Salhdl 
(349 acres), Fothi (280 acres), Kakrdla Hardo (216 acres), 
Tatrot (567 acres), and Fhandar (285 acres). 

165 acres transferred to Th&thi, and 314 acres to fias- 
not. Remainder on lease. 

Restored to Kari. 



10,139 



Equal to 15*8 square miles. 



33 

188 
566 
857 



1,644 



Restored to Saiadpur village. 
Restored to Narwal village. 
Restored to Hardj village. 
Restored to Warwkl village. 

Equal to 2*6 square miles. 
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APPENDIX No. X— Continued. 
[.—List of Raichs abolished in the Jehlam District — Concluded. 





Name of Rakh. 


Acreage. 


Remarks. 




1. Shianwdli 


700 


Restored to Mauza Dew&l. 




2. Bulewdli 


144 


Given to Kddirpur. 




3. Ghaneriwili ... 

4. ChhoiwdU 


1,172 
717 


- Restored to Kot Giilla. 


• 

q 


5. TLhushilgarh ... 


3,295 


Restored to Trdp. 


6. DatwMKhurd... 


197 


Restored to Datwdl. 


*• 


7. G&rwMi 

8. Sammanwdii ... 


82 
125 


- Restored to Dhok Abakki. 

4 




Tahsil Total ... 


6,434 


Equal to 10*05 square miles. 


• 


1. Dafar 


186 


Restored to Dafar village. 


S 


2. Sidl 


1,015 


Old boundaries restored to Sial and Khichi. 


1 


3. Jattu 


390 


Restored to Jattu. 


a 










Tahsil Total ... 


1,591 


Equal to 2*5 square miles. 




rTahsU Jehlam 


10,139 






• 


TahsU Chakwa] 


1,644 




• 




Talisn TaUa- 
^ gang 


6,434 




1 


District Total ... 


19,808 

or 

30-9 
square 
miles. 





R. G. THOM' 



Forest ScUkm 
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Jahlam Bariaed Settlemant. 

APPENDIX No. X— Continued. 

//. LUt «»/ Rd'hM in the Jrhtnm District n-hich haiY been eonttituteil i 

lUirriY'i Forri**^ and j^f'tc^d nndrr tite management of the 

Fuitst Drjtirtmeni. 



f 


Kmm of BAkh. 


Acu 


L40B. 








RXMABKB. 


li 




Former. 


IVeM&t. 






1. Sa^'at 


MM 


906 






2. PaaUk 


1,376 


1.376 






}. IknSaiiAU 


1.M7 


1.265 






i. Jtnai 


. 5.5W 


5.589| 
2.140 






& Garit 


2.147 






0. LehH 


11.366 


11.300 




• 

a 

B 
M 


7. NQi (South) ... 


21,193 

1 


17.155 


Old Rakh NOi has been dirided int 
Rakha— North and South. Many minor ai 
mentt. 


g. BariOi 


9.351 


8.409 






9. TUU 


27,423 


24.909 






10. rbjulul 

1 


. 13,392 


10.975 


About 120 acres on lease. 




11. IkU Pira GhAih 


' 1.555 


1,555 


1 
1 




12. BeUSailA 

1 


698 


698 


1 

]' Subject to variation. 




13. Bela rind Ratwal 

1 


4 

1 


4 


1 
J 




Tausil Total... 


96,553 


86.344 


Present acreage =134*9 square miles. 


• 

2 


1. ChiBJi 


19,241 


15,184 




< 

1 


2. Miri 


7,677 


7,464 


About 788 acres on lease. 


3. KotKalilii 


2,503 


2,089 




H 


Tah«il Total... 


29,421 


24,737 


Present acreage =38 7 square mUes. 


i 


1. Dlljabba 


6,124 


6,097 




2. Drengan 


6.244 


6,832 






3. Bagga 


3,252 


3,677 


Additions made from Bakh Malk^mL 


Tahsil Total ... 


14,620 


14.606 


Present acreage -22 -8 square miles. 
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APPENDIX No. X— Conliiuii:(l. 

U.-~Li*t uf Raklt* in the Jrhtxm hi'hl't ,<l,irh /..!>.■ Wrt eimMiUted (M 

Hutn-^a Furrtit ,„„l iJm;1 ..»./..■ Ilir ,„.,,„„j,„„„l ufllu: 

FortKt ZVjiu.-/m( «l(— ( '..ii.-lu.l.^i. 





1. An (JxlU) 


ar.lSJ 


ll.TlS 


01,1 1L.kl. .\m .livi,lr,l ;„t« lUkl. a™ (.l.Ji.l) 




2. PfcTCTm 


3,W9 


3,-ai 






3. D^nn 


8B3 


TON 






4. DhunTimth 


023 


r,-i3 






3. KATUgBl 


l.»7« 


1,370 






a. Bim HBUnn.. 


1,013 


41M1 


Fiul Kliiu'. Cli»k formcl out of this Rokh. 


i 


7. Bskhibiwilft ... 


1.2TS 


1.673 


AiMit i'lns nmOu U. thU Rokh from Rakh .SarU; 
niailii iKifaftcr Ijy tlio Forest Olliccr from tha 


1 

s 


8. StJnarkiLDd 


14.045 


».M7 


Tho oil] Knmarkanil Kakh hu boen ilivldad 

into two-North and South. 




9. ThaliiU 


2.367 


],0M 




10. Malot 


4,002 


4,050 






11. SltnbU (North) 

12. Nurpiir 


16,032 
1S,4C4 


ia,7S2 

15.203 


Old Rakh Simbli hu been divide! into two 
Kakha (North and South). 




13. GhandaU 


4.09a 


3W 






H. Bcln Saglmrpur 


" 


^1 


\'arica up to tt maiimom of 08 acres. 




TAHLItToI.U:... 


01,111 


07.402 


Present ax;reage = 105'4 Bijuare milca, 




rTaliBUJelilaiii 


96,553 


86.314 




^ 


1 TaJisaOhakwal 


14,620 


14,608 




1 


^ Tahsll TaUa- 
L gang. 


29,131 


24,737 






DiBtrict Total ... 


2,32,005 


1.93.179 


Present acreiigo = 30ra sqnaro milea, 



R. G. THOMSON, 

Forest Settlement Officer. 
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APPENDIX No. X— Continued. 

III. — List of Raichs in the Jehlcim District which are managed by the Deputy 

Commissioner, xhnder Section 48 of the Punjab Laws 
Act, as Government Waste Lands. 



I 






p 



Name of Rakh. 



1. Gdgri 

2. Roht^s 

3. BatdliDher ... 

4. Bail 

6. PakkiKabar ... 

6. E.^ndal 

7. NiH (North) ... 

8. Nurpur 

9. Muhamad Ha- 

san's lease in 
Ban Samail ... 

10. Lease in Jabot to 
N^ir AU Khkn 
and others 



Tahsil Total 



1. JaUlpur 



2. Malk&ni 

3. Samarkand 

(North) 



4. Simbli (South)... 



6. Dand 



Tahsil Total... 



ACBEAOE. 


Former. 


Present. 


202 


202 


1,627 


1,627 


1,152 


1,025 


310 


320 


1,314 


845 


4,707 


4,707 


... 


2,642 


396 


396 


115 


115 


• • • 


736 


9,823 


12,615 


• . • 


13,805 


904 


484 


• • • 


4,992 


• • • 


1,752 


689 


689 


1,593 


21,722 







Remabks. 



This Rakh is on lease till 1885. 
Boundaries altered. 

Interior cultivation expropriated by exchange. 
Various arrangements. 



New Rakh formed from part of old Rakh NiU, 
which has now been divided into two. 



Formerly part of Rakh Ban Samail, but new 
made a separate Government Estate. 



Formerly part of Rakh Jabot, but now made a 
separate Government Estate. 



Equal to 19*7 square miles. 



East portion of old Rakh Ara now formed into 
a separate Rakh. 

A block of 420 acres transferred to Rakh 
Bagga, Tahsil Chakwdl. 

North portion of old Rakh Samarkand now 
formed into a separate Rakh. 

South portion of old Rakh Simbli now formed 
into a separate Rakh. 



Equal to 33*9 square miles. 
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APPENDIX No. X— Continued. 

III.— List of Rakhs in the Jehlam District ivkick are managed by the Deputy 

Commissioner, under Section 48 (/Me Punjab Lava Act, as 

Government Waste Lands — Continuetl. 



2. Rangpnr 

3. Warhil 

4. B«hna 

5. IhirchKk 

a CbakChiil& 

7. Soj 

8. Pilo 



Tahsil Total .. 



Former. E>reseDt. 



6. AmonpDr 

7. Bukhwilian 
B, Panjur 

9, Uchhri 
10, Ralri 

Carritd ortr 



I A block of 304 ftCTBB transforreii to H»kh 
'i Bakhahiwila, Tatail Find Didan KhiD. Under 
' orders from Government, anooood block ot about 
DOO acrea la io be trttiuferrod to tLe eame KakU 
by tliB Forest Officer, Tiiia baa not yet been 



This Rakli ia lettaed to tlie Enpirlil Chaudri. 
ThU BAhh ia leased to peQaioood Janiiidar 



On lease to Thikar Dia. 
Equal to 33'1 aqiiare miles. 

The circomBtaooea connected with tiieaa 
lUklis are to be Bgain coaaidered when Rakb 
Anga, in the Shah^nr Siatriut, ia settled. 



Eakhi formed Irom landa of Maiiia Trip. 



Rokhs formed from lands of Uauia Jalibi. 
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APPENDIX No. X— Continued. 

TIL — List of Rakhs in the Jehlam District which are managed by the Dep\ 
Commissioner, under Section 48 of the Punjab Laws Act, as 
Oovemment Waste Lands — Concluded. 







ACRKAOE. 






• 


Name of Rakh. 






Kemarks. 








Former. 
9,732 


Present. 








Brought over . . . 


9,732 








11. Dandi 


686 


608 








12. DatwdlKaldn... 


1,117 


559 






'i 


13. Faizanwdla 


1,200 


1,200 






4 


14. Chakwdli^n ... 


711 


711 






1 


15. Jhantia 


307 


307 






1 

o 

5 


16. Chak Nagri, 
West 


880 


880 






w 
M 


17. Chak Nagri, East 


245 


245 






18. NakkaKahut... 


2,402 


2,294 








Tahsil Total ... 


17,280 


16,536 


Equal to 25 '8 square milee. 






rTahsilJehlam 


9,823 


12,615 






1 


II 


Tahflll Pind 
DadanKhan 

I Tahsil Oliakwal 


1,593 
21,621 


21,722 
21,211 






P 








Present acreage = 112 '6 square miles. 






District Total ... 


50,31*3 


' 72,084 





R. G. THOMSON, 
Forest Settlement Ojffice 
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APPENDIX No. X— Concluaril. 

IV.^List ofRakhs in tk^ J^hlnm lUntrict of which th^ Stiius has not biin 
finally decided^ but of which the SciiUiucnt in othericiae coinpUU, 



I 

_- i 

s 
i ! 



Nam« of Rakh. 



9 

Q 

5 



1. 



fe 3. 

M : 4. 



Knsak 

Dandot 

Dftlwil 



Total 



11 I 

'I ACBBAGB. 

I ~ 

. Former. Present. 



Rbmarks. 




The status of these four Rakhs is to be de- 
terniiued in the cold season of 1882-83, after 
they liave been insnectod by the Settlement 
(^inniissioner and the Conservator of 
Forests. In every other respect the settle- 
ment of them is complete. 



R. G. THOMSON. 



lOth August 1882. 



Sittlement Officer. 
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Memorandum on certain questions connected with the 
Administration of the Jehlam District Rakhs, 

I In the 2 1st paragraph of his Memorandum upon the 

Principal of Ad- Rakhs of the Jehlam Tansil, the Officiating Financial (Jommis- 

MINI8TRAT10N LAID sioner ohserves that these Rakhs are so bound up with the 

DOWN Br AuTHORi- p^storal economy of the District that even such of them as 

are Reserved Forests cannot be administered from a purely- 
Forest point of view. And in Panjab Government letter 
No. 525 F. of 21st December 1880, His Honor the Lieute- 
nant-Governor expresses his entire concurrence with this 
opinion. 

2 The principle thus laid down is important. But nothing 

But NOT TKT RE- has as yet been done to reduce it to a form which can be 

DucED TO ?RAOncAL uscd iu practicc. The following detached observations may 

'****** perhaps be found useful as an attempt in that direction. I 

have made them as concise as I could. 

-5 By far the most important branch of the subject is 

The PRESENT SYS- grazing. At present the system in force is to prescribe fixed 

TEM OF LETTING THE fees pcr hcad for the grazing of each kind of cattle, and to 

cEAziN©, j^^ ^j^^ ^jgj^^ ^^ collect these fees, separately for each Rakh, 

by a yearly unrestricted auction. To this system, as at pre- 
sent worked, there are very strong objections. If it is to be 
maintained, it will have to be amended. 

A My own opinion is that it would be better to abolish the 

Peoposed new present plan altogether and to substitute a new one. Circum- 

TLAu, stanced as these Rakhs are, I think we gain little or nothing 

by dealing with individuals in place of with communities. My 
plan is simply this r-i-Assess the annual value of the grazing 
in each Rakh. Ascertain which of the surrounding villages 
wish to graze in the Rakh. Distribute the assesment rateably 
over these villages. Make it payable along with the in- 
statements of Land Revenue, and in the same proportions. If 
any village not contiguous with the Rakh wishes to graze 
cattle in it, let it apply to the Forest Officer, who will 
issue tickets upon payment of the usual fees ; or, in case 
of an entire village, might make a gross contract for one year 
certain. The sums received in this way would be additional 
Revenue to Government. In order to keep the Revenue as 
stable as possible, it might be advisable to raise the rates for 
^Jl tickets not taken at the commencement of the year. 



PRBC 
OK884E 
IT. 
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I can testtfv that a scheme of this kind would be very 

E pillar. I think too that it would incn*aMo the Government Paoi^ 
Tenue. It would probably be of c*onMiderable use as a self- 
icting measure of consiTvation. If near any village it were 
found that trees were injun»<l or stolon, or tliat other Forest 
ofienoes were committ<»d, all that would be n<*oos»ary would 
be to exclude that villai^e from the system of fixcnl assessment, 
and to make it take tickets for every head of cattle grazed. 
I thii^ the dread of a punishment of this kind would be found 
amply sufficient to prevent all depredation. It is evident that 
the same plan could Ik-* extend(»d to other cases. If, for in- 
stance, it w^ere found that the villages were introducing strange 
cattle belonging to outside owners. 

The success or failure of a scheme of this kind depends 
almost entirely upon the way in which it is worked. As a 
rule, the grazmg value should 1x3 assessed for 5 years certain. 
But there would lx> no objection to an annual re-adjustment 
of the shares paid ])y individual villages. Within certain 
limits this might indeed Ixj done roguLarly as a means of pre- 
venting the upgrowth of unwarranted ideas of right and pro- 
perty in the grazing. And both the assessed value and the 
individual shares should be properly altered upon all real 
occasion. Such occasions are a great mortality or a great 
increase in cattle, the closure of some portion of the Rakh 
against grazing, large rise or decline in the price of stock, and 
other similar cases. 

I do not think that the distribution of assessment shares 
within each village would give any great difficulty. In most jy^^ 
villa cres the question would settle itself. And if a dispute villao: 
should arise, the Deputy Commissioner ought to have no the ass 
difficulty in settling it. 

In fixing the assessment it would be proper to take 
almost the wlTole estimated value where there is little expec- Somi 
tation of large grazing by outside cattle. But where herds Jhb^b 
from a distance are likely to use the Rakh in considerable mbnts. 
numbers, it would be right to put the assessment for the con- 
tiguous villages a good deal below the estimated value of the 
grazing. The loss in these cases would be made up from 
tickets. Similarly, if one of the contiguous villages were sent 
back to the ticket system as a punishment, the share of the 
assessment formerly paid by it would of course lapse. 

There is no doubt a danger under a sjrstein of this 
kind that a notion of right and ownership m the grazing ^^j^^j 
may grow up in the villages contiguous to the Rakhs, and ouards 
may occasion difficulties in future administration. I think, 
however, that this danger may easily be obviated when it is 
foreseen. Annual Darkhwdsts, variation in the annual price. 
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occasional closure of portions of the Rakh, introduction of 
strange herds upon tickets, and the relegation to the ticket 
system of those contiguous villages who prove unworthy, 
snould prove ample safeguards. 

lO If this system he rejected, the present plan should 

Amendments nb- not remain unmodified. Unrestricted auctions should only 

°*NT^LAN^ ^"^ ^*" ^® resorted to upon rare occasions. The Deputy Commissioner 

and the Forest Officer together should fix a fair price for 
each contract. And auction should only bo resorted to in case 
the Deputy Commissioner is imable to secure a suitable con- 
tractor at the price fixed. A few rupees may perhaps be lost. 
But I am quite certain that there is little wisdom in the policy 
which would force up the grazing income of a District like this. 
The most suitable contractors are Chaudris or powerful Lam- 
bardkrs, who live either in villages which abut upon the Rakh 
or in the near neighbourhood. It is not generally advisable 
that one man should have the contract for more than two 
years together if a second suitable candidate is forthcoming. 
Some degree of change prevents the growth of any feelings 
of right, and produces a healthy emulation in good manage- 
ment. The reasons which make the persons mentioned more 
suitable than others are plain. First, they are naturally less 
grasping than the speculators who often get the contract 
under the present system. Secondly, public opinion, which 
is very strong in favour of an easy administration, acts more 
powerfully upon them than upon others. Thirdly and 
generally, any selected contractor can be much more easily 
influenced in the direction of good management than a 
speculator who has paid a rack rent for his lease at an 
unrestricted auction, and who neither is nor thinks that he 
ought to be restrained from exacting the uttermost farth- 
ing. In addition to this, Khatris, who take contracts, 
often introduce the fatal plan of making book debts of 
grazing fees. This of course is not possible with the selected 
men. 

1 1 Closing of portions of Rakhs against grazing should not 

Closure of Rakhs. be allowed without necessity. It is an error to think that 

there is any Rakh in the District — except the River Belas — 
in which it is possible to grow Forest trees. All that should 
be expected, and certainly all that can be done, is to maintain 
a reasonable growth of brushwood and small trees upon the 
hill sides. And Rakhs should not be closed against grazing, 
except when closure is really necessary to serve this end. 
All closures should be made from the beginning of the fiscal 
year, and after giving at least 6 months' notice to the villages 
which abut upon the area to be closed. For these villages 
any possible arrangements should be made for grazing ove^ 
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otber areas at sfieoial choai) rates durin/^ tlio period of 
closure*. No clo<itiru .shouM in* in:ulc» without i\ months' notice 
to the Deputy (\n!iniis>inn«T. if hr ohjcM't to it, the question 
ehoulil Vk* retVrrt'ti for final (i<M*i.sion <'ith<T to the (Commissioner 
or to the Conservator of Forr>t.s. No clos?ure should bo main- 
tained longer than is ahsolutclv n(»rossarv. 

Many Rakhs contain si)rin;^.s or other sources which are j2 

often the only phu^cs over lar;4o areas from which a supply of Special mias 
water can he procuroil. The hardship inflicted by closing frbc£dbnt to 
an area of this sort is very ^reut. Whenever, therefore, 8u*«« 
such a tract is to In* closed, it should bo made a condition 

Erecedent that proper means of access to all water sources 
ave lx»en provided, and will remain open. This will not, as 
a rule, involve exi»ensive fencing. Most springs lie in the 
beds of torrents. And nothing is easier than to give a right 
of way along the bed of the torrent ( Kas). 

Small stocks of wood suitable for ploughs and other j -7 

agricultural iinplenionts should bo kept ready by the Forest Sale of wooi 
IJepartmont at a number of chosen villages. Those should 
be sold to all bond fide Zamindars at moderate rates. This 
is, I think, a better plan than the present one, by which a 
petition is presented and leave given to cut so much wood in 
a certain place for a certain price. 

The present system of charging for mills and for stones js 

quarried is not open to objection. But the plan of charging g^^, qj. g^oN 
high prices for loose surface stones is surely a bad one. The 
present rate is Rs. 4 per hundred cubic feet. To show how 
the plan works, I may mention an instance. A Jamaddr of 
Bengal Cavalry lives in a village which is very hardly 
pressed upon by the boundary of Rakh Tilld. He had saved 
some money and wished to build a well. He therefore asked 
me for permission to gather a lot of loose stones out of the bed 
of a Kas which ran close to his house, but just inside the 
Rakh boundary. I spoke in his behalf to the Forest Officer, 
who then, as alw^ays, was willing to do all he could personally 
to meet my wishes. But he informed me that under the rules 
of his Department the Jamadar must either pay for the stones, 
or the application for a free grant of them must be referred 
to the Conservator of Forests. The reference was made, but 
I never heard what came of it. A case of this kind is an 
instance of that lower wisdom which is real foolishness. It 
may be said that it is difficult to lay down a rule on the 
subject which might not operate unfairly to the Department. 
Perhaps this may be so ; but, if it be, surely a large discre- 
tion might be left to the local Officer, and one or two prin- 
ciples might be suggested to guide him in its exercise. I 
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am, however, inclined to think that in most instances there woula 
be no harm in allowing every villager to take loose surface 
stones without any payment. The subject might, however, 
need more consideration where there is much traflBc in lime 
burning. 

R. G. THOMSON, 
Sih April 1881, Forest Settlement Officer. 
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APPEN DIX No. XII. 

Notifications relating to the recent Settlement of the Jeldam District, 

extracted from the " Punjab Gazette. *' 

Dated 9th Feh-iuaiy 1875. 

Ko. 204' — Xotificafion, — Whereas the Jehlam District is to be put under 
Sottloniont, His Honor th(» Lieu tenant-Governor is pleased, with the previous 
sanction of the (Tovornor-General in C-ouncil, to issue the following Notifica- 
tion of Settlement, in accordance with the provisions of Section 11 of the 
Punjab Land llevenuc Act, 1871 : — 

1. — The local area, which is hereby put under Settlement, consists of the 
Jehlam District. 

2. — The SettleuK^nt will be made by the following Settlement Officers, and 
in the exercise of the ])owers conferred by Section 21 of Act XIX of 1865, 
the Lieutenant-Governor hereby invests these Officers, on and from the 1st 
day of January 1875, with the Civil Judicial powers stated opposite their 
names, respectively, such powers to be exercised on the Revenue side : — 



Assistant Commissioner, Cap- 
tain E. G. Wace. 



i^ettlement Officer, in charge 
of the Settlement. 



Assistant Commissioner, Lt. 
J. A. Montgomery. 

Extra Assistant, MirzaAzim 
Beg. 

Superintendent, Abdul Ghani 



Superintendent, Gobind Jas ... 



Superintendent, Ahmed Beg, . . 
Superintendent, Budh Singh... 



Issistant Settlement Officer 



Settlement Officer 



Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 
Ditto 



Powers of a Deputy Commissioner, 
as defined in Act XIX of 1865, 
for the purpose of deciding suits 
in respect to land, or the rent, 
revenue or produce of land. 



Ditto 



Ditto 



ditto 



ditto 



ditto: 



ditto. 



Powers of an Assistant Commis- 
sioner, with special powers defined 
in Act XIX of 1865, for the same 
purpose. 

Powers of a Tahsflddr in suits not 
exceeding Es. 300 in value or 
amount. 



Dit^o 
Ditto 



ditto 
ditto 



ditto, 
ditto. 



3. — The Settlement to be made will be a re-settlement, and will comprise 
both a re-assessment of the revenue and a revision of the record of rights. 

4. — Surveys and plans will be made for the whole District. 

No. 205. — Povjers. — In continuation of the above Notification, the 
Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased, with reference to Article 14 of 
the Rules regarding Patwatrls, and Article 7 of the Rules regarding Kanungos, 
made under Sections 6 and 65 of the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1871, to 
invest Captain E. Gr. Wace, Settlement Officer, with the powers of a Deputy 
Commissioner in the Jehlam District, in regard to the appointment, punishment 
and removal of Patwdris, and to the appointment, fine and removal of District 
Kanungos, Tahsil Kanungos, and Naith-Kdnungos. 
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Ifo. Z06. — Notification, — Whereas a Settlement of land revenue is iir* 
progress in the Jehlam District, the Honorable the Lieutenant-GoveriK)r i^- 

? leased, under Section 21 of Act XIX of 1865, to empower and direct the^ 
'ahsildirs, Assistant Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners and Commift-^' 
sioners of the said District to exercise their respective powers, as defined in theJ« 
said Act, in suits regarding land, or the rent, revenue or produce of land oxi 
the Revenue, and not on the Civil side of their courts* 

No, W7, — Powers, — Under the provisions of Section 22 of Act XIX of 
1865, the Honorable the Lieutenant-Cxovernor is pleased to invest the Financial ■ 
Commissioner with the powers of the Chief Court for the purpose of trying 
special appeals from the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner in aS 
decisions passed by them in regular appeal under Section 21 of the said Act, and 
with the powers of a court of final appeal in suits regarding land, or the rent, 
revenue or produce of land, the said powers to be exercised in respect of suits 
arising in the Jehl^^m District, in which a Settlement of land revenue is ix\ 
progress. 

Captain E. G. Wace, Settlement Officer, and Mirza Azim Beg, Extra 
Assistant Settlement Officer, will continue to exercise, in the Jehlam District, 
the Magisterial powers with which they were invested by Punjab Government 
Gazette Order No. 1704, dated 1st May 1873, 

The nth March 1879. 

No. ^73. — NoUfix^aiion.-^So much of Punjab Government Gazette Notifi- 
cations Nos. 204, 206 and 207 of 9th J'ebruary 1875, as related to the trial of 
suits and appeals regarding land, or the rent, revenue or produce of land arising 
in the District of Jehlam, is hereby cancelled, except as regards suits of th§ 
following descriptions : — 

(a). — Under the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1868. 

(b). — To alter or cancel any entry in a register of names of proprietors 
of revenue-paying estates. 

(c).— .Un4er Section 9 of the Specific Relief Act, 1877. 

With reference to these three classes of cases, the said Notifications will 
remain in force. 

Under Section 49 of Act XVII of 1877, the Honorable the Lieutenanfc- 
Goverijor is pleased to direct that the jurisdiction hereby withdrawn be 
e:?:ercised henceforth solely by the Civil Courts by which such jurisdiction would 
have been exercised had the parts of the aforesaid Notifications hereby 
cancelled not been published. Provided that any cases now pending before any 
Officer under any of the said Notifications shall be disposed of by him as if 
this present Notification had not been issued. 

The 29th May 1879, 

No, 687. — Notification. — The Honorable the Lieutenani>-Governor 19 
pleased to place the Settlement of the Jehlam District imder the control aQ4 
supervision of tho Settlement Commissioner, Punjab. 
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JVb. SSS.'^NotiJlcation. — So much of Punjab Government Gazette 

cation Nos. 204, 206 and 207 of 9th February 1875, No. 292 of 7th March 

6* and No. 1049 of Srd October 1878, as related to the trial of suits and appeals 

Tding land, or the rent, revenue or produce of land arising in the District 

ehlaiQ; is hereby cancelled, except as regards suits of the following descrip^ 

(a). — Under the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1868. 

(b), — ^To alter or cancel any entry in a register of names of proprietori 
of revenue-paying estates. 

(c). — Under Section 9 of the Special Relief Act, 1877. 

With reference to these three classes of cases, the said Notifications will 
Temain in force. 

Under Section 49 of Act XVII of 1877, the Honorable the Lieutenant- 
Governor is pleased to direct that the jurisdiction hereby withdrawn be 
exercised henceforth solely by the Civil Courts by which such jurisdiction would 
have been exercised had the parts of the aforesaid Notificatigns hereby 
cancelled not been published. Provided that any cases now pending before any 
Officer under any of the said Notifications shall be disposed of by biu^ as if 
ihis present Notification had been not issued. 

This Notification supplements and supersedes Punjab Government Gazette 
Notification No. 373 of 11th March 1879. 

The 7th November 1879. 

No. 1^36.—rNotification.-^F\xnph Government Gazette Notifications 
No. 63 of 18th January 1879, and No. 273 of 11th March 1879, are hereby 
^mended as follows -.—After the words — 

(c). — Under Section 9 of the Specific Relief Act, 1877-— 
There shall be inserted the words— r- 

(d). — For declaration of title brought by parties in possessiou of the 
rights claimed. 

And the word " three " in the sentence " with reference to these three 
classes of cases, the said Notifications will remain in force," shall be altered to 
the word " four." 

The 10th August 1880, 

No. 753.—:Notification. — So much of Punjab Government Gazette Notifi- 
cations Nos. 204, 206 and 207, dated 9th February 1875, No. 292, dated 7th 
March 1876, and No. 1049, dated 3rd October 1878, as were not cancelled by 
Notification No. 688, dated 20th May 1879, together with that Notification, 
and Notificatipns Nos. 1086, dated 3rd October 1879, No. 1236, dated 17th 
November 1879, and No. 100, dated 27th January 1880, are hereby cancelled, 
and the jurisdiction conferred by them on the Settlement Courts gf the Jehlam 
District is hereby withdrawn, 
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Under Section 49 of Act XVII of 1877, the Honorable the Lieutenant- 
Governor is pleased to direct that the jurisdiction hereby withdrawn shall 
henceforth be exercised solely by the Civil Courts by which such jurisdiction 
would have been exercised had the Notifications above quoted not been 
published ; provided that any cases now pending before any Officer under any of 
the said Notifications shall be disposed of by him as if this present Notification 
had not been issued. 

The Jith December 1880. 

No. 1166. — Notification. — In continuation of Punjab GFovernment Gazette 
Notification No. 753 of the 10th August 1880, the Honorable the Lieutenant- 
Governor, on the Report of the Financial Commissioner that Settlement 
operations are complete in the Jehlam District, is pleased to direct, under 
Section 17 of Act XXXIII of 1871, that the record of rights recently 
prepared for the said District be handed over to the Deputy Commissioner 
of Jehlam, 
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